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Haying consented to prepare a small Treatise on Electricity 
for Mr. Weak's Series of Rudimentary Works^ the author of 
the present volume has endeavoured to confine himself within 
the limits of such a production as may be read with advantage 
by those engaged in the study of Physical Science. Electricity 
has, however, within a comparatively recent period advanced 

^ so rapidly and proved so fertile in discovery, that it is by no 
means an easy task to bring all that relates to this department 
of natural knowledge within the circumscribed space necessarily 
allotted to a Rudimentary Work. What the author has, there- 

h:) fore, principaUy attempted to give, is a sound, practical, and 
f theoretical view of the subject, involving broad general 
principles, without abstruse detail, commencing with the 
nmplest &cts, and illustrating them by easy and accessible 
experiments. 

Although the. scientific reader must expect to find in the 
following pages much with which he is already familiar, yet 
the author is encouraged to hope that this little work will 
be found to contain many new facts and illustrations not 
altogether unworthy of attention. 

Through the kindness and liberality of the Earl of Bur- 
lington, the author has been able to introduce into this new 
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edition many valuable extracts from unpublished manuscripts 
of the Honourable Henry Cavendish, one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of British science, and whose electrical 
researches form a prominent feature in the 'Transactions of 
the Royal Society' for the year 1770. It appears by these 
manuscripts, confided to the author's care, with permission 
to make such use of them as he might think beneficial to 
science, that Mr. Cavendish had foreseen and actually arrived 
at many important results in electricity which afterwards 
engaged the attention of those profound Mathematicians and 
Philosophers who have so industriously pursued this branch 
of Physics, and many of which subsequently appeared in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of France. 

W. Snow Harris. 



P.S. The pi«8eBt volume having been extended, by the addition of the 
valuable extracts above referred to, beyond the Unuts of a U, volume, 
the Publisher prefers making the price It. 6d, Instead of converting it into 
a double 2«. Part; which he trusts will be more satisfactory to the 
public. 
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RUDIMENTARY ELECTRICITY. 



' I. 

* 

I Phenomena obsenrable in subjecting certain Substances to a peculiar species 
\ of Excitation by Friction — Origin of Electrical Terms — Electrics and 
1 Conductors — Insulation, Attraction, and Repulsion — Positive and Nega- 
I tive Electricity — Induction, or Electrical Influence — Other sources of 
! Electrical Excitation — Manipulation. 

! 1. It may be esteemed as a deeply interesting and wonder- 
; fill fact^ that the most active powers of nature are at all times 
; present to us, although in a state not always cognizable by 
; our senses, and hence termed latent: the slightest change, 
, howeyer, in the existing circumstances will frequently render 
; these powers active, and we become as it were immediately sur- 
grounded by the most astonishing effects. This observation is 
, more especially exemplified in the development of that class of 
I phenomena which we term electrical; the unknown agency upon 
which they depend being sensible of the most ^vial change 
; in its physical relations to the particles of common matter. 
i Many substances, for example, when merely pressed into close 
'contact and subsequently separated, tend not only again to 
i approach each other, but they also display that peculiar effect 
(Which we term Attraction, in respect of other substances . In the 
l&lling of a stone, and in the tendency of ferrugmous particles 



towards a certain ore of iron known as the loadstone or magnet, 
we recc^nize the presence of other physical forces, the precise 

rture of which is at present involved in obscurity. 
2. Early knowledge of Electrical Attraction, — ^That pecu- 
piar and invisible agency^ then, which we term Electricity, is one 
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of those hidden and mysterious powers of nature which has 
thus hecome known to us through the medium of effects: 
our first acquaintance with it appears to haye arisen out of a 
curious hut simple fact, noticed full 600 years before the 
Christian era. Thales, of Miletus, a celebrated Greek philo- 
sopher, the founder of the Ionic Philosophy, observed as a 
remarkable property of amber, its power of attracting Hght 
particles of matter on being subjected to a peculiar kind of 
excitation by friction, and with which he is said to haye been 
so struck, that he imagined the amber to be endowed with 
a species of animation. Theophrastus, about 300 years before 
the Christian era, obseryed a similar property in a hard stone 
termed the lyncurium, now supposed to haye been the tour- 
maline, which he says will not only attract light straws and 
sticks, but eyen thin pieces of metal. Pliny and other natu- 
ralists also notice this property of amber; and a similar 
property is said to haye been discovered at an early period 
in agate. In the present state, however, of this department 
of science, we no longer confine our views to a particular 
instance of electrical action limited to a few conditions only, 
but consider the development of electricity as arising out of a 
great variety of operation^ and circumstances, both natural 
and artificial, — such as the contact of various substances, 
friction, pressure, cleavage, and other mechanical processes, 
changes of temperature and form, as in the case of liquefae 
tion, and other natural processes of that kind, together with 
chemical and certain forms of magnetic action; these vnll all 
superinduce upon bodies an attractive power of a greater or 
less amount. 

3. Origin of Temu. — ^The attractive property developed in 
amber by the process of friction may be considered as the 
source of the nomenclature of this branch of science. The Greek 
word expressive of amber being IfktKrpov (electron), in Latin 
Electrum, the unknown prindple, or element, vdth whicl 
Thales supposed it to be animated has been termed Elec 
tricity. As our knowledge of such phenomena advanced, an< 
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other sabstances were obserred to possess similar properties, 
they were considered as being amber4ikef were said to be 
tUetrical, and were hence termed Electrics. 

In a similar -way, when any given substance was caused to 
exhibit attractive powers by the simple process of friction, it 
was said to be electrified, — ^the process itself being termed 
electrical excitation, and the attractive force electrical attrac" 
turn: any contrivance also for the mere exhibition of such 
force has been termed an Eleetroacape, whilst other contrivances 
for the more precise measurement of the power itself have 
been termed Electrometers; so that the common terms em- 
ployed in this department of science are all based on -the 
Greek and Latin terms signifying amber. 

4. Electrical Excitation. — The phenomena attendant on 
electrical excitation by the process of friction are easily 
observed ; it is only requisite to bring the excited substance 
near any light body, such as a downy feather, the pith of 
elder, or a fragment of metallic leaf, in which case the attrac- 
tive effect becomes immediately apparent, more especially if 
these substances be dry and dehcately suspended. If the 
excitation be powerful and be carried on in a dark room, 
faintly Inminous flaahes, and sometimes luminous sparks, 
attended by a weak crackling noise and a peculiar odour, may 
be observed to arise from the surface of the excited body. 

Exp. 1. Let an ordinaiy stick of sealing-wax or a roll of 
brimstone be freely rubbed with a piece of dry woollen stuff, 
or soft white fiilk; it will become attractive of light particles of 
matter, such as fragments of metallic leaf, a downy feather, or 
small pieces of paper. 

Exp, 2. Take a dry tube of glass, about an inch in diameter 
tnd about eighteen inches in length ; rub the tube freely from 
ime end to the other, through a dry soft silk handkerchief. 
Id in the hand : small pencils of li^t and faintly luminous 
hes and sparks, attended by a subdued crackling noise and 
peculiar smell, will appear in the dark to dart from the surface 
the glaaSj produdng a mfurked sensation when held near the 
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hand or face. If the tube be now presented to any lighi 
body^ a powerfolly attractive force will appear to be exerted by 
the tube. Downy feathers, fragments of cotton wool attached to 
delicate threads, smUl balls turned out of elder-pith, fragments 
of metallic leaf, leaf gold more especially, are the substances 
best adapted to such experiments. 

These effects will be more sensibly produced if the tube be 
gently warmed by passing a current of warm dry air through 
it, and if the silk used to excite it be touched oyer with a 
compound of tin ai^d sulphur, termed ' aurum musivum,' *'or 
mosaic gold, used by statuaries and painters. The rough side 
of oiled silk, oiled only on one side, will, when rubbed over 
with this substance, produce a powerful effect. 

5. Although the list of electrical bodies was in the re- 
mote periods of science extremely limited, being principally 
confined to amber, jet, and agate, yet in more recent times 
it has become so general as to include almost every kno^ 
substance, as being susceptible in a greater or less degree d 
electrical excitation. The substances, however, more espe- 
cially termed u^io- electrics, that is to say, those which under 
ordinary circumstances readily evince electrical properties by 
friction, may be brought within the following Umits : 

TABLE I. — LIST OF ELECTRICAL BODIES. 

Shell lac — ^brimstone — amber — jet. 
Resinous bodies of every kind, including pitch and wax* 
Gums of every kind, including camphor and caoutchouc. 
Gun-cotton. 

Glass and all vitreous and vitrified substances. 
The diamond, agate, and most other precious stones. 
Tourmaline, and other crystalline transparent argillaceou^ 
and silicious gems and stones. 
Bituminous substances. 

* This composition is prepared chemically by first saturating the tii 
and sulphur with mercury and a little sal-ammoniac, and then subjectinj 
the amalgam to a sand heat. It may be obtained readily at any chemisf'i 
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Silk of ererj kind and form. 

Dried animal furs and skins — ^hair — ^wool — ^feathers— paper 
— porcelain. 
Turpentine and various oils and fatty Aids. 
All dry gases. 
Atmospheric air. 
Steam of high elasticity. 
Ice at 0"" of Fahrenheit. 

The modem substance termed gun-cotton is not the least 
powerful of these electrics ; when made in large quantity, it 
retains the form of the fleece or sheet of cotton wool from 
which it is made. If the fleece be well dried, then on draw- 
ing it through the hand we obtain a perfect cloud of sparks. 

6. Friction the remote but not the immediate cause of 
attraction. — ^The state of excitation of any of these electric 
substances appears to be entirely confined to the parts im- 
mediately under the points of contact of the rubber and the 
surface to which the friction is immediately applied: even 
here it is for the moment in a latent or insensible state, so 
long as the contact with the rubber is preserved ; it is only on 
the separation of the two bodies that the excitation is ap- 
parent. Thus if a square of common window glass be sub- 
jected to friction on a portion of one of its surfaces, that 
portion, together with a similar portion of the opposite surface 
immediately under the rubber, will, on withdrawing the 
rubber, exhibit electrical excitation, but no other part of the 
glass will do so. 

Eacp. 3. Place a square 
of window glass, a b, fig. 1, 
made very dry, and slightly 
warm, upon two wine- 
glasses, as supports; and 
apply to its upper surface 
a flat circular rubber r, 
which may consist of a 
common cork bung, cut 
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evenly and flat, and covered with silk, and having a rod of 
wood or metal h, fixed in its centre a» a handle. Place anj 
light substance t immediately mider the rubber, and about an 
inch, more or less7from the glass. A fragment of Dutch 
gold, or a light feather, answers very well. Tmn the circular 
rubber carefully round so as not to derange its place on the 
glass. Not the least attractive effect will be observed on the 
light body t during the friction. Let the rubber be now 
raised off the glass, and the substance t will be vigorously 
attracted, but only by that portion of the glass which has been 
rubbed. l£ the rubber be prepared as in Experiment 2, the 
attractive effect will be vigorous, and exerted on the gold 
fragment at a considerable distance ; and if the glass and 
rubber be fixed in a frame of wood, the results are more con- 
veniently obtained. 

7- IHseovery of electrical conduction, — ^About the year 1729 
an important discovery resulted from some attempts of Mr. 
Stephen Grey, of the Charter-House, in London, to render 
metallic substances attractive by friction. He completely 
failed in these attempts, but he found that although these 
substances were not excitable in the ordfoiary way, yet th^ 
might acquire an attractive power by pkeing them in commu- 
nication with an electrified body. 

Exp, 4. Communication of electricHy to non-exeitahle suih 
stances. — Let a stout brass wire, about |^th of an inch in dia« 
meter and a foot in length, be passed through a common cork, 
fixed in one extremity of the glass tube employed in Experi- 
ment 2, so as to project about 2 inches within the tube. Fix 
a small wood or brass ball on the projecting extremity of the 
wire, as at 5, fig. 2, and excite the tube in the way before 

Fig. 2. 




■I 



described (4). The wire a b and the ball b will both become 
attractive of light bodies in commott with the tube, and the 
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excited electricity will be communicated to the ball and wire 
from its inner surface, and with so much force as to cause 
luminous sparks to pass from the ball upon iht finger or other 
conducting bodj placed near it. A similar application of a 
metallic wire and ball to any other electric is attended with 
the same result. When applied to solid electrics, such as 
sealing-wax, it may be inserted immediately into their sub- 
stance. 

8. This communication of excited electricity to non-electric 
substances was founds on further inquiry, to extend through a 

considerable length of 
®* * such substances. Thus, 




fitmrnm^mmmmmi^i^mmS wheu a vcry long wirc, 

b dy fig. 3, having a me^ 
tallic or wooden ball d at its lower extremity, was attached 
to the projecting rod d, Hght bodies were attracted by it 
near the groimd during the excitation of the glass tube 
on the summit of a high building. The first experi- 
ments of this kind were made with common packthread, 
vhich the experimenters suspended horizontally by sup- 
ports of metallic wire, for the convenience of increasing 
the length : now, in this case it was found impossible to 
transmit the attractive £[>roe through the thread, whereas 
on suspending the packthread by cord^ of mlk or other 
electrics, the electrical action was transmitted through 
a distance of 765 feet. These silk cords, therefore, had 
>^ satisfied some important condition of the experiment. 
When a silk linei however, was substituted for the 
packthread, the electrical excitation of the tube was no longer 
apparent in the ball at the remote extremity, in whatever 
way it was suspended. From this it became apparent, that 
the dass of substances termed electrics had not only the 
property of electrical excitation, but that they ha4 also the 
power of confining or imprisoning, as it were, the commu- 
nicated electricity upon other bodies, in which it could not, 
under the same circumstances, be so excited: on the other 
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hand, the non-electric substances allowed the excited electricity 
to pass off to the walls of the building and to the ground. 
Hence arose a distinct series of phenomena dependent on what 
has since been tenhed Electrical Conduction, giving origin to 
a new classification of substances considered as conductors of 
electricity. 

9. The substances which properly come under this conduct" 
ing or non-electric class are principally the following : 

TABLE II. — LIST OF ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS. 

Every metallic substance known. 

Well-burned charcoal. 

Plumbago. 

Concentrated and diluted adds and saline fluids. 

Water and moist vegetable matter. 

Living animal matter. 

Flame — smok^e — steam. 

10. The distinctive difference in the conducting and non- 
conducting property of bodies may be readily illustrated in 
the following way : 

Ea!p. 5. Excite the glass tube and wire employed Exp. 4, 
and bring the ball of the wire into contact with any of the sub- 
stances mentioned in Table I., termed electrics, such as a rod 
of glass, a stick of sealing-wax, or brimstone. If these sub- 
stances be made perfectly dry, the attractive power of the ball 
and wire, together with the tube, will not be in any sensible 
degree impaired. Let the electrified ball now touch the walls 
of the room or other conducting substance communicating 
with the ground : the attractive power will instantly vanish. 

It is evident from these facts that all electric substances (5) 
are non-conductors or insulators, as they are also appropriately 
termed ; whilst, on the other hand, non-electric substances are 
transmitters or conductors of electrical action. 

1 1 . Insulation, — When, therefore, any conducting substance 
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is placed on an electrical support, such as a rod of glass or 
shell lac, it is considered to be insulated, and is termed an 
insulated conductor: when electrified by contact with any 
excited or other electrified body, it is said to be charged. 

The best insulating substances are of the vitreous and 
resinous class. Table I., such as shell lac, brimstone, dry glass, 
vitrified and crystalline bodies. To these may be added 
silk. 

The best conducting substances are principally metallic 
bodies, saline fluids, and common charcoal. 

12. It should, however, be here understood, that modem 
researches, especially those of Faraday, lead us to conclude 
that there are really no substances which perfectly conduct or 
perfectly obstruct electrical action. The insulating or conn 
ducting power is, in fact, a difference of degree only ; still the 
extreme differences are so great, that if classed in relation to 
9ach differences, those at the extremes of the series admit of 
being considered the one as insulators, the other as conduc- 
tors, whilst the intermediate terms are made up of substances 
which may be considered as imperfect, taken as either. Con- 
versely, every substance is capable of excitation by friction ; 
yet the differences in this respect are so great as to admit of 
some bodies being called electrics and others non-electrics, 
with an intermediate class between these extremes, which may 
be termed imperfect electrics. 

Series of conductors and insulators. — Metals and con- 
centrated acids are found at the conducting extremity of such 
aeries, — shell lac, brimstone, all vitreous and resinous bodies, 
at the other or electric extremity ; whilst the imperfect or 
intermediate substances comprise such matter as common 
earth and stones, dry chalk, marble, porcelain, paper, and 
alkaline matter. 

13. Electrical Repulsion. — The attractive power evinced 
by any electrical body in a state of excitation, although the 
first and usually the most evident electrical effect, is not the 
only force which seems to result from this curious condition of 

a5 
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common matter. On a closer examination of the phenomena, 
a new class of facts present themselves, of remarkable interest. 
If the excitation be eonsiderable, and the attracted body insn- 
lated, it will, after being drawn into contact with the electrified 
substance, rebound from it, with great yiolencCi as if repelled 
by some new power» and will not be again attracted until it 
has had conducting communication with the earth, or with some 
other mass of matter capable of reducing it to its original 
condition before the contact, or very nearly so. The attractive 
force becomes, in fact, superseded by asi opposite or repulsive 
power, and thus two kinds of force appear to be obtained. 

Exp. 6. Attach a slip of metallic leaf, about half an inch in 
width and 4 inches long, to a short and thin slip of writing 
paper, which is easily done by a little moisture from the Hps. 
Fix the paper to the extremity of a stick of common sealing- 
wax, or a slender rod of glass coated with sealing-wax, as 
represented in ^^, 4 : present this leaf, thus insulated Fig. 4. 
by the wax, to the metallic ball of the exdted tube 
described in fig. 2: the leaf, after being vigorously 
attracted, will instantly on contact with the ball appear 
to be repelled, and will not be again attracted until re- 
duced to its original state, either by contact with the 
earth or with some other unelectrified mass. A simple 
reed, suspended by a short cotton or silk thread, may be 
used for this purpose with advantage. 

A test or trial leaf or reed, when thus prepared and 
insulated, constitutes an extremely good electroscope, 
and is well adapted for the exhibition of simple electrical 
phenomena. Leaf gold, and silver leaf, may be occasionally em- 
ployed for ntiinute forces, but these cannot be managed without 
some difficulty. The best kind of metallic leaf for ordinaiy 
purposes is a coarse kind of leaf termed Dutch metal. The 
white metal is often the most compact, but the yellow metd is 
sometimes preferable. 

Exp. 7. Electrical attractions and repulsions. — Excite 
tube of glass as in Experiment 2, and bring it near a small 
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ball of cork or elder-pith, resting on a table. The ball will 
appear to bound from the table towards the tube, from which 
it will be as instantly repelled; on touching the table it wOl be 
again attracted, and thus a rapid play of what appears to be a 
series of attractions and repulsions may be maintained for 
some time. 

In all these experiments the excitation requires to be 
vigorous, and this may always be insured by the means before 
described (4). 

14. On a farther examination of these attractions and re- 
pulsions, we find a most important relation of electricity to 
common matter, leading to the conclusion that in every case of 
electrical excitation, as well as in every other instance of elec- 
trical action, two equal and opposite forces or powers are called 
into play- These, when combined, condense or saturate each 
other, and thus neutralize the free action of either, as observed 
in the phenomena just desmbed. 

Eacp. 8. Two kinds of electrical power, — Let a simple leaf, 
such as that employed in the last experiment, be made repel- 
lent of an excited glass tube, ^. 2 (7)) so as to be thrown 
freely off it. Whilst in this state, present it to an excited roll 
of brimstone or seaHng-wax. The leaf will appear to be vigo- 
rously attracted by this substance. Conversely, present the 
leaf first to the excited brimstone, and when made repellent of 
that, to the excited glass, — a powerful attractive effect wiU 
ensue. 

It is here evident that one of these substances vrill, under 
^ven conditions of excitation, attract an electrified body made 
repellent of the other. We are indebted to M. Du Fay, an 
intelligent French philosopher, for this beautiful fact, whose 
memoirs, published in the 'History of the Academy of Sciences' 
from 1733 to 1737* may be considered as having largely con- 
tributed to the progress of electricity. Symmer, an Ei^lish 
philosopher, in 1759, still further advanced Du Fay's dis- 
coveries, and very completely established the fact of opposite 
electrical forces* 
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15. Vitreous and rennoust — or positive and negative elee* 
tricity, — We are led, then, from these interesting facts to vaitt 
the existence of two opposite electrical or elementary states of 
excitation in which forces are developed attractive of eadi 
other ; these forces were supposed hj the more early inquirers to 
depend on two dififerent kinds of electricity, which they termed 
vitreous and resinous electricities, — as being derived, the one 
from excited vitreous bodies, the other from excited resinous 
bodies : subsequent investigations, however, as we shall presently 
see, show, that both these hypothetical electrical elements may 
be obtained from the same electric, merely by changing the 
substance employed to produce the friction: hence, as involving 
less assumption, it has been agreed to designate the opposite 
electrical states of which these terms are really expressive by 
the common positive and negative signs employed in arithmetic 
and algebra, calling the one positive or plus, and the other 
negative or minus; the positive sign + being given to the 
vitreous excitation, as developed in the friction of glass by 
silk ; the negative sign — being appropriated to the excitation 
of resinous bodies by silk or woollen stuff. 

The terms positive and negative an arbitrary selection, — It 
is to be understood here, however, that the appropriation of 
these terms is altogether a matter of arbitrary selection. 
When any substance, therefore, evinces vitreous electricity, 
it is said to be electrified positively, or plus + : when it 
evinces resinous electricity, it is said to be negatively electri- 
fied, or minus — : when unelectrified, or in its ordinary state, 
it is said to be neutral. 

A glass tube and vdre, such as are described in Exp. 4, page 6, 
are an efficient and convenient arrangement for obtainingvitreous 
or positive electricity ; and if the tube be well varnished over 
with a solution of shell lac in rectified spirits of wine, laid 
on the previously warmed glass, resinous or negative elec- 
tricity may then, by exciting the surface with dry woollen 
stuff or soft white silk, be obtained from the wire and ball, 
in a similar way : the same result is obtained by making the 
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tube sufficiently hot, and rubbing it over with sealing-wax, so 
as to give the surface a thin coating. 

16. From these phenomena it may be inferred, that sub- 
stances in dissimilar states of electricity, that is, the one +» 
the other — , attract each other. Substances 
in similar electrical states, that is, both + or 
both — , repel each other. The two following 
experiments are easy and simple illustrations 
of these elementary electrical facts. 

JEap, 9. Similar electricities repel — opposite 
fflectrieities attract, — Prepare two similar test 
leaves of metal, as in Experiment 6 : let each 
be made repellent of an excited glass tube or 
of an excited roll of brimstone or sealing-wax : 
ppppse these electrified leaves fairly to each other, and they 
^U immediately diverge, as represented in the annexed 
%. 5. 

. Exj^, 10. Make one of the trial leaves re- 
pellent of excited glass and the other repellent 
of excited wax or brimstone ; oppose them, as 
before, and they will immediately converge and 
approach each other, as represented in fig. 6. 

17. Threads of cotton, or otherwise light 
reeds of straw, terminating in small balls of 
elder-pith, may be employed in these ex- 
periments with advantage. They should be 
attached to fine rods of glass, shell lac, or 
sealing-wax: the reeds may be hung up by filaments of 
linen thread, to allow of free motion. Two 
very light straws a b, suspended on a short 
metallic wire m n, fig. 7, insulated by a handle 
of light glass rod t, forms an extremely 
convenient electroscope ; since on touching an 
electrified body with the extremity m of the 
rod, the reeds will diverge with the electri- 
city of that body ; and will again close on 



Fig. 6. 
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1 similar application to anj substance chai^d with the oppo- 
site electridtj, and reciprocally will not dose or will separata 
farther by the electricity of a body chained with the same 
electnci^* 

18. In treating of the phenomena of exdtation we have as 
yet considered the deyelopment of one only of the two electrical 
forces ; on a closer examination^ howevtr, it is found that bodi 
forces are produced, although only one is usually apparent. 
This may be made evident by insulating the rubber, that is, 
the body with which the electric is said to be exdted ; in this 
case the rubber will be found also attractive of light bodies, 
and its electrical state will be precisely the reverse of that 
of the exdted body. The reason, therefore, why this force is 
not apparent in ordinary cases of exdtation, is in consequence 
of the rubber being usually in contact with conducting matter, 
such as the hand, by which its ekctridty is neutralized throu^ 
conducting communication with the earth (8). 

Exp, 11. Both eleetrieiiies produeed in every case of elec' 
trical excitation, — ^Wrap a broad dip of sofl silk, or a wide 
silk ribbon, round a rod of glass or sealing-wax, to serve as an 
insulating handle : apply the roll thus produced as a rubber 
upon a strip of common window glass of equal width, made 
perfectly dry and a little warm : after slight friction, examine 
both the silk and the glass ; each will attract light substances, 
but they will be in opposite electrical states, as is seen by the 
one attracting where the other repels. This may be shown, as 
in the last experiment, by an insulated strip of metallic leaf, 
which may be suspended from some convenient support. The 
experiment may be repeated with a small roll of dry wooUen 
stufif and a stick of sealing-wax or brimstone. 

19. Opposite electricities dependent on the nature of the 
exciting surface, — The kind of electricity resulting from 
friction appears to depend on some peculiar condition of 
contact between the rubbed surfaces. Thus a rod of glass, 
rubbed by white silk, evinces that peculiar state of elec- 
tricity which it has been agreed to call vitreous or positive i 
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but when the glass is rubbed i^ainst the bade of a cat, it 
evinces what has been called resinoue electricitj; that is to 
say, an opposite or negative state of electricity. Glass rubbed 
with silk is positiye, but sealing-wax rubbed with the same 
silk is negative. Conversely, silk rubbed with glass becomes 
negative, but rubbed with sealing-wax is positive. It is easy 
for the student to satisfy himself of these facts by very simple 
experiments. Electrify the trial leaf, fig. 4, either positively 
or negatively (15). Rub a stick of sealii^-wax on warm 
coarse brown paper, then if the leaf be positively electrified, 
the wax will attract and the paper repel it. If a warm glass 
be rubbed on the brown paper, the glass will be positive, as 
shown by its repelling the plus leaf, whilst the same leaf will 
be attracted by the negative paper. Friction of sealing-wax 
on a Silk ribbon renders the wax minus and the ribbon plus. 
If two silk ribbons, one white and the other black, be made 
quite warm, placed in contact, and then drawn quickly through 
the closed fingers, they wHl on separation be found highly 
attractive of each other; the white will be +) and will repel 
the plus leaf; the black will be ~, and attract it. It is 
a remarkable fact, that of the numerous substances examined 
in this way, the back of a cat is -|- to every other. Then we 
have smooth glass + to every other, although — to the cat- 
skin. Sealing-wax is — to most other substances, but when 
rubbed with metals it is + • 

The student will perceive from these facts, that the same 
substance may acquire both kinds of electricity, and may 
be -h by friction with one body, and — by friction with 
another. 

If the trial leaf be negatively charged, the same results will 
be arrived at, but the attractions and repulsions wiM be re- 
versed. 

The trial leaf or other single electroscope used in these 
experiments is most conveniently suspended by means of the 
stand and horizontal arm shown in fig. 19, page 35, 

20. Electrical influence, — These first or more elementary 
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facts being understood, we are prepared to enter upon a new 
class of phenomena, remarkable for their great interest and 
importance in the progress of electrical discovery. We have 
hitherto confined our attention to the attractive and repulsive 
powers developed in bodies either by a direct excitation (4), 
or by immediate communication (7) ; but there is yet another 
form of electrical charge to be considered, depending on the 
influence of excited bodies upon neutral conducting bodies, and 
exerted at very sensible and even considerable distances. This 
influence has been termed ElectriaU Induction, and the result- 
ing effect. Induced Electricity » 

Exp. 12. insulate upon supports of varnished glass two 
small cylinders of wood or metal, a b, fig. 8, from 3 to 5 
inches in length and about 3 inches in diameter, and ter- 
minating in flat faces : place these cylinders within an inch or 
more of each other, and in a right line, as represented in the 
figure. Excite freely the glass tube and wire (fig. 2, page 6), 
and communicate by repeated contacts of the ball an elec- 
trical charge (11) to one of these conductors a. Present 
now to the distant extremity e of the cylinder b the slip 
of metaUic leaf or other light substance, as described in Ex- 

Kg. 8. 





periment 6, page 10 : it will be immediately drawn towards it. 
Present the leaf also to various parts of the cylinder b, between 
the extremities b c : the attraction will diminish considerably 
as we pass from the distant extremity c, until it becomes 
nearly nothing. 

If we withdraw the electrified body a, these phenomena 
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are no longer apparent, thus proving that the electrified state 
of the cylinder b was an induced or temporaty condition, de- 
pending on the infiuence of a, whilst operatmg upon it at a 
distance. 

Exp. 13. Place the two cylindrical conductors near each 
other, as before, and communicate a charge to one of them a ; 
make the test leaf repellent of a by contact with it, and then 
present it to the distant extremity c of the cylinder b. It will 
be also repellent of that extremity, showing that the electrical 
states are the same, but the repulsive effect will diminish con- 
siderably as we approach the near extremity 6, where it will 
appear to be nearly lost. 

21. If the precise condition of the conductor b, whilst under 
the influence of the charged conductor a, be carefully investi- 
gated, its extremities h and c will be found actually in opposite 
electrical states ; for although one of these only is apparent 
in the distant extremity c, whilst under the influence of the 
charged conductor a, yet by a slight variation in the experiment 
the opposite electricity may be also discovered. 

Exp. 14. Let the terminating faces he, fig. 8, of the cylin- 
drical conductor b consist of thin slices of about |^th of an 
inch or more in thickness, supported upon slender glass rods, 
as shown in figure 9, and appUed so as to fit closely against the 

Fig. 9. 




opposite ends of b. Charge cylinder a as before (Exp. 12), 
and remove the terminating face h by its insulating rod whilst 
under the induction of a. This face 5 will now attract the 
trial leaf when the leaf is repellent of the charged cylinder a^ 
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and repel it when the leaf is attractive of a, therehy showing 
that it is in an opposite electrical state ; that is to say, if a be 
charged positirelj, b will be charged negatively ; and if a be 
negative^ b is positive (16). Proceed now to remove in a 
similar way the distant face c, we have then the converse of 
this result (Exp. 13) ; that is to say, the face c wSl be found, 
as before, attractive of the trial leaf when that leaf is attractive 
of A, and repellent of it when repellent of a ; thereby showing 
that its electrical state is the same (16) : hence its being 
formed of a thin slice^ and applied as an extremity of th& 
cylinder a, does not at all interfere with the result. 

It may not be out of place here to observe, that the elec- 
trical disturbance in the near face b will be most strikingly 
shown if removed under the influence of a when the cylinder 
B is extended in length, or is in conducting communicatioB 
with the earth. 

This electrical disturbance by induction, although more 
particularly observable in the neutral conductor, is, how- 
ever, not exclusively confined to it : on further investigation 
we find a sort of reflected induction on the charged body 
itself, causing a considerable change in its previous condition. 

Eap. 15. Charge the cylinder b, and observe by the trial 
leaf the repellent effect of each of its terminating faces ; after 
which oppose to it the conductor a in a neutral state, placed 
in conducting communication with the ground. Under 
these conditions, the repellent effect towards the distant ex- 
tremity c will be considerably diminished, and towards the 
near extremity b evidently increased ; and if we remove each of 
the terminating faces, as before, by their insulating supports, 
the repellent power of the near face b will be found greater 
than that of the distant face c, which face may become under 
some conditions quite neutral, and evince even an opposite or 
negative state. 

22. Specific inductive capacity, — In these preceding experi- 
ments we have supposed the inductive action to take place 
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tliroagh air^— -a similar result, however, is apparent when anj 
other eleetric suhstance (5) is interposed between the two 
bodies, but with this important distinction, that many of these 
substances facilitate the progress of electrical influence in a 
greater degree than others. Let, for example, a delicate trial 
leaf, sheltered by a glass jar, fig. 22 (41), communicate with 
the surface c of the body b, fig. 8 (20), and suppose b, as 
before, to be under the influence of a, the intervening electric 
being air ; then if a plate of clean shell lac or brimstone 
be interposed between the near surfaces a and 5, that leaf will 
be more readily attracted by a body brought near it than 
before. This diflerence in the power of electrics to facilitate 
the progress of electrical influence has been termed by Faraday, 
to whom we owe the discovery, ' specific inductive capacity.' 
The question is one of singular interest, and is still open to 
further investigation. The diflerence in the specific inductive 
capacity of air and shell lac is as 1 : 1*6 nearly. 

23. This peculiar kind of electrical action, termed Indues 
iian, appears essential to the phenomena both of attraction 
and repulsion (2^ 03) : it is invariably attendant on both, and 
in all probability precedes them ; that is to say, in every case 
of electrical attraction or repulsion the bodies are first rendered 
attractable or repellent, and then attracted or repelled ; and 
without this previous preparation, neither of these eflects are 
produced. Thus it' is found that the attraction of an excited 
Mectric, or of a charged conductor, is less forcible upon elec- 
trics Kttle sensible of induction, than upon conductors highly 
susceptible of such change. 

JSsip. l&, Attr€tetUm andrepidsion atttndant on indtiction,-^ 
Cover a small sheet of writing paper, on each side, pjg. iq. 
with smooth gilt paper, so as to prodnee, when pasted 
and dry, a stiff plate ; cut out a circular disc of about 
3 inches in diameter^' and attach to one side of it a 
sl^ of metallie leaf, so as to hang freely about its 
surface, as in the annexed fig. 10, which is easily 
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done by uniting the leaf to a thin slip of cork, cemented to the 
disc by a little strong paste; attach this disc to a thick 
filament of glass, at right angles to the direction of the 
leaf; by means of a little sealing-wax, fix the glass in the ex- 
tremity of a light arm of deal, suspended by a fine thread of silk 
from the ceiling, as shown in fig. 1 1 ; balance the system bj 

Kg. II. 




means of a small loop for suspension, and a sliding weight w, 
as in the figure. The system being thus free to more about 
a centre, present to the disc a an insulated electrified disc d, 
charged either positively or negatively (15) : the leaf/ will be 
observed to spring away as it were from the disc, and remain 
divergent from it : and if a similar trial leaf « be attached to 
the opposite surface of d, and be also in a state of divergence^ 
that leaf, on approaching the neutral disc a, will tend to 
collapse, at which instant the bodies will appear to attract each 
other. 

In this experiment we observe, 1st, The divergence of the 
trial leaf a of the disc dhj the charge conveyed to it (16); 
2ndly, The separation of the trial leaf t upon the same pnn* 
ciple, in consequence of the induced charge (20) ; 3rdly, The 
collapse of leaf « from the tendency of the opposite electricitie& 
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a and d to linite (16) (17) ; Ai^jy The final attractive force 
resulting from these indactions. 

Exp. 17. Charge both the discs a and d with the same 
electricity, and, whilst the leaves are divergent, present the 
disc d to the disc a, as before : the leaves will diverge still 
more energetically : at this moment the bodies appear to 
repel each other. Here the trial leaves, as is evident, be- 
come still more divergent, by the induction of the discs on 
each other, in a way precisely similar to that shown by the 
charge on the neutral disc in the first part of the preceding 
experiment. Electrical repulsion, then, as well as attraction, 
is preceded by a preparatory process, upon which the subse- 
quent action depends. 

Exp, 18. Charge the discs with opposite electricities, and 
present them to each other, as before : the trial leaves s t pre- 
viously divergent will now tend to fall back, and will collapse 
considerably ; the discs will then freely attract each other. 
The trial leaves in this experiment collapse as in the latter 
part of Experiment 16, by the reciprocal inductions of the 
discs on each other, in a direction opposite to that of the 
preceding experiment, the tendency of the respective electri- 
cities being to combine (16). The experiment is virtually the 
same in effect as Experiment 16, the only difference being/ 
' that the discs are both permanently electrified and in oppo- 
site states of electricity, instead of one of them being at first 
neutral, and dependent on the charged disc for its temporary 
.. electrical condition. 

24. Electrical action confined to the surface of bodies, -^It 
18 to be further observed, as a most important and charac- 
teristic feature of electrical action, that neither induction, 
i attraction, nor charge, have any dependence whatever on th^ 
i solid contents of conducting bodies, or even on the kind of 
I nibstance of which such bodies consist. Thus, whether an 
; insulated conductor (1 1) be a solid mass or a thin hollow body, 
•whether it be metallic or whether it consist of any other cour 
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dacting sabstance, the electiical charge which it is capable ef 
receiving, and the subsequent induction or attracti<« whidi k 
exerts, is in each case precisely the same : the only dififeienoe 
is, that inferior conductors, such as wood, require in some 
cases a very small portion of time for the accumulation and 
yielding up of electricity, whilst the action of the most perfect 
conductors, such as metals, is as it were instantaneous. 

The learned and ingenious Mr. Cavendish, whose distin- 
guished mathematical and philosophical attainments have 
conferred so much honour on British science, investigated the 
conditions of electrically charged bodies, so long since as 
the year 1775, and, as appears by his manuscripts, not oolj 
anticipated by most ingenious experiments, and in a way quite 
astonishing— considering the then existing state of electricity— 
nearly all the great facts, which, in 1785 and following years, 
appeared in the ' Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences' is 
France, but likewise many others of a very recent date. 

The following is Mr. Cavendish's experimental invest^atioa 
of the electrical conditions of an insulated hollow globe 
charged with electricity, given as nearly. as possible and con- 
sistent with brevity in his own words. 

Exp. 19. The intention of the experiment is ''to find 
whether, when a hollow gbbe is electrified, a smaller globe 
enclosed within it, and commmiirating with the outer globe by 
some conducting substance, is rendered at all over or under- 
charged, that is, positive or negative (15), and thereby to dis- 
cover the law of electrical attraction and repulsion.'' To this 
effect a globe b b, fig. 12, of a foot in diameter, <was momited 
on an insulating axial rod d « of .vamiahed g^ass, and then 
enveloped by two hollow hemispheres 4i a.I}, jd a d, leaving 
a space b a between the interior and exterior shells of about 
*4 of an inch, and constituting an external globe Ad^m of 
about 1^ inches diameter. 

The two external hemispheres <f ad, dan were in«n|ftt^ 
in rectangular frames, whidi, by an effectual but not vary 
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refined mechanism could be turned back^ so «6 to expose the 
interior globe b b and leave it quite free of the two hemi- 




spherical envelopes; an operation indicated in the figure 
through the instrumentality of the insulating supports k' tn! 
Km and the sliding parts k k, k' ^. In some giren point 
a of the surface, a temporary conductmg communication 
a b was established between the inner and outer globes^ by 
means of a short brass wire attached to an insulating silk 
thready and by which the wire could be easily removed. 
Under these experimental arrangements, Mr. Cavendish com- 
^municated an electrical charge to the outer globe, in which 
case, as is evident, if any part of the charge tended to pervade 
ithe system as a mass, it could freely do so by means of the 
conducting vnre ab. ** I drew out the wire ab,** says Mr. 
Cavendish, *' communicating between the inner and outer 
l^obe, which, as it was drawn away by a silk line, could not 
iBscharge the electricity either of the interior globe or the 
exterior hemispheres ; I then instantly separated the hemi- 
Bpheres, and applied a pair of small pith baUs suspended by 
fine Hnen threads (17) to the inner globe, to see whether it 
was at all ovei* or undercharged" (that is, either positive or 
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negative). This electroscope he further explains as hdsg 
fixed at the extremity of an insulating glass rod, covered with 
a little tinfoil in that part intended to touch the globe. 
" The result was, that though the experiment was repeated 
several times, I could never perceive the pith halls to separate 
or show any signs of electricity." Every precaution apnears 
to have heen taken in this experiment, it heing so concnved 
that, on withdrawing the hemispherical shells, their electricity 
hecame speedily discharged, so that no subsequent electrical 
action could possibly arise. 

Mr. Cavendish further endeavours to discover how small a 
quantity of electricity, not sensible to his electroscope in its 
ordinary state, might be made apparent ; for which purpose 
he communicated to the balls (fig. 7) a weak positive or negadTe 
electricity : in this way he findsr^hat he could render sensible 
a quantity of redundant electricity on the inner globe, less 
than the ^nrth of that lodged on the outer ; and hence con- 
cludes, that in his original experiment the redundant electri- 
city, if any existed on the interior globe, must " certainly 
have been less than the -^th. of that on the outer globe," 
but he thinks ''there is no reason to believe that the inner 
globe was at all charged with electricity." 

Although this simple and perfectly conclusive experiment by 
Mr, Cavendish fully proves the tendency of electricity to the 
surface of common matter, yet the following, which may 
be taken as the converse of Mr. Cavendish's process, is by no 
.means unimportant. 

^0^.20. Charge the interior globe b £, fig. 12, either 
positively or negatively, the hemispherical envelopes being 
drawn back, and the communicating wire a b removed : whea 
so charged, replace the hemispheres about the interior charged 
globe, as shown in the figure, attach the communicatiiig 
wire ab to B, slight rod of varnished glass, by means of a 
cement of sealing-wax, and insert it, as before, so as to makft 
a temporary communication between the interior and the outer 
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spheres ; withdraw the wire and turn hack the hemispheres ; 
all the electridtj will have left the inner and previously 
charged glohe> and he found resident on the exterior hemi- 
spherical shells^ which will he found to affect the electrosope 
(17) from the instant a conducting communication has heen 
established between the inner and outer shells. 

These last experiments may be effectually carried out with a 
small sphere of 2 inches diameter^ and hemispherical shells of 
light copper sheet ; the whole constituting an elegant piece of 
electrical apparatus. 

25. An experiment somewhat similar to that of Mr. Caven- 
dish has heen described by M. Biot in his fine work ' Traits 
de Physique^' which if the student should fail to verify, he 
must not be disappointed. In this experiment an insulated 
conductor of a spheroidal form m^ fig. 13, has closely fitted 
to its surface two 
similar spheroidal en- 
velops abcy adc, fur- 
nished with insulating 
handles hn, do, and 
without leaving any 
sensible space between. 
These shells being re- 
moved, the interior 

body M is charged with electricity ; after which the envelops 
ue replaced, as shown in the figure; on being again with- 
drawn, all the charge it is said will have passed into the super- 
ficial shells, and the interior body m vnll be found perfectly 
neutral. Now it is quite clear that this experiment cannot 
possibly succeed, unless the envelops be rapidly and simul- 
taneously vnthdrawn ; so rapidly, as to exceed the rapidity of 
&e electrical expansion over any small space or opening upon 
&e surface of the interior body m, which will necessarily occur 
between the envelops at the instant of their separation, and 
so simultaneously that one shall not be in any sensible degree 
•fter the other ; for if it be, the charge vrill certainly expand 
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from the remaining envelop over the exposed part of iht 
interior spheroid. This experiment, therefore, is much moie 
precarious and inconclusive, and certainly far inferior to tki 
of Mr. Cavendish. 

The experiment first proposed hy the distinguished Pr^ 
philosopher Coulomh consisted in sinking several holes d 
ahout i an inch in diameter in a soUd conducting hody, aod 
then, having insulated and electrified this body, he introdueei 
into the interior of these holes a small conducting disc of gOli 
paper fixed to the extremity of a thread of gum lac; tinj 
disc being again withdrawn did not exhibit any electrioli 
manifestation ; he concludes therefore that the charge can- 
not pervade the substance of the body. The experimeni; 
although true in its result, is still not perfectly conclusive 
inasmuch as the disc may not, when passed into the interioTi 
be susceptible of the previous inductive action requisite* to iti 
becoming charged with electricity : we know that such is 
case in the interior of charged glass, in which an abum 
charge exists, and yet an insulated disc placed within it 
not become electrified. 

26. Of this class of experiment the following may be n> 
garded as an instructive and important example. 

Exp, 21. Let « be a thin hollow metallic sphere about 4 
inches in diameter, and having a circular 
opening at d, about an inch and a half 
across. Place this sphere on a long 
insulating support v. Let a be a small 
ball of brass about }ths of an inch in 
diameter, either solid or hollow, and 
insulated on a slender rod of glass c. 
Charge the small sphere a with elec-^ 
tricity so as to render it powerfully 
attractive and repellent of an insulated 
trial leaf electroscope t, and afterwards 
plunge it within the interior of the shell 
s, but without touching the edge of the 
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opemng at d. Having brought this electrified ball in contact 
with the interior of the shell> withdraw it again by its in- 
sulating handle carefully, in a similar way. It will be found 
that every particfe of the charge will have left the small 
sphere a to appear on the outer surface of the sphere s, 
which will have now become attractive and repellent of the 
trial leaf ^: by a few repetitions of contact of the inner 
surface of « and the small sphere a, after being charged, 
the exterior charge upon s may be rendered very powerful ; 
for notwithstanding the previous communication of electricity 
to s, the small sphere a will be continually and completely 
robbed of its charge by contact with the interior of the shell. 
If the hollow shell s be originally charged, and the small 
insulated ball a in a neutral state be introduced within it, 
then, as in the experiment by Coulomb, it will not on removal 
exhibit any electrical sign. 

27 • The most general and perhaps the finest experiment of 
this kind was that by Faraday, carried out in the lecture-room 
of the Royal Institution, in London, in Nov. 1837. Having 
constructed a Hght chamber of 12 feet cube covered with 
metaUic leaf, and insulated by adequate supports, he placed 
himself within it, used lighted candles, very dehcate elec- 
troscopes, and other tests of electricity; but although the 
cube was placed in communication with a powerful electrical 
machine, and charged so highly as to throw off powerful sparks 
and brushes of light from the exterior surface, yet not the 
least effect was produced upon the electroscopes and other 
bodies vrithin.* 

28. Other sources of electrical excitation, — ^We have as yet 
considered ordinary electrical excitation as arising exclusively 
firom friction; it will, however, be requisite to understand, as 
before remarked (2), that although friction under some form 
is for common purposes the most available source of this pecu'- 
liar state of certain bodies, yet it is not the only source : a 

* Electrical Researches, p. 366 '1074). 
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great yariet j of operations, both natural and artificial^ are alio 
causes of electrical disturbance ; such, for example, as pressoici 
simple contact, and other mechanical processes, — changes d 
temperature, — changes of form, — chemical changes, — ^magnetie 
influence, and some others. The following are interestiog 
illustrations. 

Exp. 22. Excitation by chemical change of form and tm- 
perature, — Liquefy a little common brimstone bj a gentle belt 
over a fire, in a covered earthenware vessel, and pour it into a 
dry wine-glass; put a short rod of glass into the liquid, (9 
serve as an insulating handle : when cold, remove the solid' 
brimstone cone from the glass, and it will be found, by means 
of the trial leaf, to be in a state of active excitation, together 
with the glass, which will be in an opposite or positive state, 
Chocolate and several substances become electrically excited iv 
this way in passing from a fluid to a solid state; and thf 
evaporation of pure water from a clean platinum crucible madt 
red-hot is unquestionably attended by an electrical develop 
ment. 

M. Pouillet, however, failed to verify this, and contend^ 
with some reason and much ability, that all changes of thii 
kind produce electricity by the attendant chemical action 
Thus, in the evaporation from the earth's surface, pure watei 
becomes separated from its various saline impregnationa^ 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that the electrical indication! 
from artificial evaporation are less from pure water than frooB 
saline solutions, and are always increased by the presence of cheH 
mical action; still the author of this work, by means of a veij 
delicate manipulation, obtained electrical manifestations in the! 
evaporation of pure water from a clean and heated surface at 
platinum, in which there was no fair ground for assuming thi 
existence of chemical action. 

• Exp, 23. Excitation from changes of temperature ordy.-^ 
Expose a piece of tourmaline to a moderate heat, by placing it 
on a common watch-glass carefully held over a spirit lamp foe 
a short time. This curious stone,* in cooling, will exhibit i 
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8(Tong electrical action, just as if it had been excited hy 
friction. Several crystallized gems become electrical in this 
way. ' 

' Eap, 24; Excitation by chemical action, — Pour some dilute 
solphuric acid upon coarse iron filings contpdned in a green 
glass bottle, and place the bottle on a small insulated stand ; 
Aen during the chemical action which ensues, the exterior 
burface of the bottle will appear electrified, and will attract 
Ihe trial leaf when presented to it, or cause the electroscope 
^17) to divei^. 

i Exp, 25. Excitation by contact only, — Let two circular 
iiscs, one of zinc and the other of copper, about 5 or 6 inches 
b diameter, he well polished and faced up together, and be 
mounted on insulating handler. Apply the faces to each 
lother, and then separate them again : one of the discs will 
jjive positive, the other negative electricity. 
\ The charge in this experiment is so extremely small as only 
lo be made sensible through the medium of the most delicate 
instruments, to be hereafler described. It has been con- 

fided by our most celebrated chemists, that this weak charge 
not the result of pure contact, but arises from an insensible 
imt slight oxidation of the zinc surface from the moisture and 
mxyg^ of the air. Volta, however, with whom the experi- 
hient originated, as also many distinguished philosophers of 
ilie present day, consider that the mere contact of the dissi- 
Isular metals is the source of electrical change. The question 
is an important theoretical question, and still open to much 
Investigation. 

; Exp, 26. Excitation by contact toith pressure,— Iaj a piece 
tf white silk ribbon, about 6 inches in length and 2^ inches 
Wide, on a clean block of wood having an insulating handle. 
Place a similar piece of black ribbon immediately over it ; 
lover this by a second block, and subject the whole to severe 
l^^essure by means of a common press. Withdraw the blocks 
^d silk, and whilst sustaining the mass by the insulator, 
t?move the. upper block and separate the pieces of silk. £ach 
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great variety of operations, both naturj^ 
causes of electrical disturbance ; such, l< 
simple contact, and other mechanical j 
temperature, — changes of form, — chemi' 
influence, and some others. The fol' 
illustTatioQs. 

Exp. 22. Excilation by ehemeal cli< 
perature. — Liquefy a little common briii 
over a fire, in a covered earthenware vi - 
dry trine-glaas ; put a short rod of i. 
aerre as an insuladng handle: whou 
brimstone cone from the glass, and ii 
of the trial leaf, to be in a state of ! 
with the glass, which will be in an 
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evaporation of pure water from n i 
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M. Pouillet, howerer, fidled 
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piece will liave received a slight charge, sensible to a mode- 
rately delicate electroscope. 

Some exceptions have been taken also to thl^ class of expe- 
riments, on the ground that it is impossible to apply pressure 
without friction, tand that in the mere separation of the silk 
friction must necessarily ensue. Allowing, however, for all 
this, there is sufficient evidence for concluding that bodies 
pressed closely and powerftiUy together exhibit on separation 
electrical signs. Thus, among natural substances, we find the 
separation of the laminae of mica, or Muscovy talc, attended 
by powerful electrical signs, and not unfrequently by the 
presence of electrical light. 

The ingenious De Luc, adopting the contact theory, arrived 
at a sort of spontaneous perpetual electrical excitement, which 
he termed the Electric Column, and which is constructed in 
the following way : 

Prepare a series of about a thousand or more small circular 
discs of silver, zinc, and paper ; place them in a glass tube pre- 
viously well dried, taking care that the discs are all placed in 
the same order, as silver-— joaper — zinc — silver — paper — sine, 
and so on! Secure the extremities of the tube with corks 
or metallic caps, and let short wires pass ^ough them, so as 
to press upon the terminating plates of the series, as in the 
annexed figure 15. Then by the contact and associaticm of 
these bodies in consecutive groups, each extremity a, 5, of this 

Rg. 15. 
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dry pUe, as it is called, will evince opposite electrical states ; 
the zinc extremity being positive, and the silver extremity 
negative. A pile of this kind is extremely usefid in afibrding 
at all times weak positive or negative electricity. 

Excitation by the contact of metaU and /luids,-^ Anothen 
powerful and peculiar source of electrical excitation consists in 
a similar arrangement of metals with water or moistened cloth 
interposed, commonly termed the voltaic pile. Copper and 
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Dnc are the metals usuallj employed. If a series of about 50 
circular or square discs of these metals, of about an inch in 
diameter, be grouped in the order of zinc — moistened cloth — 
copper, both the zinc and copper extremity will exhibit attrac- 
tive and repellent effects, such as have been already described 
(16). The metallic plates, when square, may be joined at their 
faces, and placed so as to form a series of cells in a trough 
of wood, as in fig. 16. In this arrangement, if river water 

Fig. 16. 
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be poured into the cells, the electrical power of the terminating 
plates is considerable; the zinc extremity being electrified 
positively, and the copper negatively; and if the interposed 
fluid be a solution of common salt in water, a faint shock ydll 
be experienced on touching the opposite extremities of the 
series. 

Excitation by living animal matter. — Certain fish, such as 
the torpedo and gymnotus, have a similar electrical power, 
derived from a peculiar organ acted on by a fluid, and which 
enables them at will to excite a peculiar and very strong elec- 
trical action. 

Excitation hy magnetic influence, — A peculiar species of 
electrical excitation may be caused by the influence of mag- 
netism on metallic wires, exerted either by the natural magnet 
termed the loadstone, or by a combination of steel bars, form- 
ing a compound artificial magnet. 

Exp, 27. Coil some hundred feet of copper wire, covered 
with silk, carefully round a soft iron bar, allowing the extre- 
mities of the bar to project freely beyond the coil. Fix the 
ends of the coil extremely near each other, and bring the ends 
of the bar into contact with the poles of a very powerful mag- 
net. A sort of electrical disturbance will ensue throughout 
the whole extent of the wire, which may be made to manifest 
itself in the form of a spark between the ends of the coil, and 
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to exhibit other electrical indications; and this effect will 
be produced whenever we break or make contact with 
the magnet. Let u, fig. 17, be a battery of bent mi^nedc 
bars ; a b, a, curved bar of soft ^ 27. 

iron having from 300 to 500 feet 
of copper wire coiled round it at e,. 
the extremities of which^ p n, come 
very near each other. Then, when 
a contact is made between the pro- 
jecting ends a 5 of the bar of soft 
iron and the ends or poles de of 
the magnet m, electrical indications 
will ensue between p and fi. To 
&cilitate the effect^ one extremity 
of the coil is plunged into a small 
cup filled with mercury^ and the 
opposite end is made to close as it 
were upon the surface^ so as to be 
veiy near it : this arrangement, however, is not shown in the 
figure. 

We are indebted to the admirable researches of Br. Faraday 
for this beautiful fact. 

With an arrangement of this kind, and with a coil of about 
3000 feet of wire, M. Pixii, of Paris, obtained ordinary elec- 
trical attractions and repulsions on leaf gold. In this case the 
magnet m was made to revolve rapidly on a strong central 
axis passing through om, the poles or extremities de being 
extremely near the ends a 5 of the curved bar of soft iron 
carrying the coil, so as to produce an insensible contact, every 
time the poles passed the ends of the bar ; the result was a 
continued current of most brilliant sparks between the extre- 
mities pn of the coil. Similar results were subsequently 
obtained by Mr. Saxton, who, by a most ingenious mechanical 
arrangement, caused the iron acb and coil c to revolve instead 
of the magnet. 

29. Electrical Manipulation, — A few remarks on the eleo- 
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trical manipulation requisite to the success of the several 
experiments we have hitherto descrihed, may not he here 
altogether out of place. It may, however, he observed that 
these experiments have heen purposely selected as being of 
the most simple and easy kind. 

In the first place we have to remember, that since water is 
found in the dass of conductors (9), and that the success of 
electrical experiments mainly depends on good insulation, it is 
most important to select a dry atmosphere for such experi- 
ments ; or otherwise to render the air dry artificially by an 
Amott's stove, which is admirably adapted to this purpose. 
It will be further desirable in certain cases to perfect the in- 
sulations by exposing them to the warmth of a small iron, 
heated to redness, and curved in such way as nearly to encircle 
the insulating support, as repre- Pig. ig. 

sented in the annexed fig. 18. 
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Moreover, the surfaces of glass 
.rods used as insulators should be carefully varnished over 
with a solution of shell lac in rectified spirit, laid on the 
glass before a fire, the glass having been previously warmed. 
If these precautions be not taken, the accumulated electricity 
will speedily disappear by conduction over the surface of the 
insulators (8). Silk threads intended for insulation should 
be treated in the same way. 

The principal articles requisite to the student for the 
prosecution of early experimental inquiries are the following : 
A few tubes of glass, varying from -{^ to 1-|- inch in diameter ; 
some glass rods from |-th to \ an inch in diameter; a few 
.filaments or stout threads of glass, of about the ^th to the 
i^h of an inch in diameter ; silk thread of various sizes ; 
fine threads of unspun silk from the silk- worm, for the sus- 
pension of light bodies ; shell lac, common sealing-wax, a roll 
or two of brimstone, and one or two other electrics of the 
.resinous class (5) ; a' little soft white silk, coarse oiled silk, 
fine leather, and some dry woollen stuff and dry hare-skin, 
for excitation; a piece of aurum musivum; straw reed of 
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nunoiis diameters ; light cotton and linen thread ; a few smal 
balls of wood and cork of Yarious sizes^ from }- to •)- an inch 
in diameter ; some small balls formed of the pith of elder, 
Tar3dng from the -y^^th to the -^rd of an inch in diameter, 
and which are easily produced hj taming the pith abont 
in small hemispherical cavities formed in any soft body 
capable of attrition, such as soft sand-stone ; sundry other 
light bodies, such as cotton wool, downy feathers, &c. ; a few 
books of Dutch metal and gold and silver leaf; metallic rods 
of various sizes, — brass wire answers very well ; a few hollow 
metallic balls, — these are usually made of brass, and polished; 
a solution of shell lac in spirits of vnne. 

Electrical excitation is greatly promoted by the use of an 
amalgam of zinc, tin, and mercury, in the proportion of 1 part 
tin, 2 parts zinc, and 4 parts mercury. The zinc should be first 
exposed to a melting heat in an iron ladle; the tin is then to be 
added, and finally the mercury : this being gently heated in 
another small iron ladle, should be poured gradually upon the 
liquefied metals, stirring the mixture carefully at the same time. 
After aUowing the amalgam to cool down, it shouldbe poured, just 
before solidifying, into a wooden or iron box, and be constantly 
agitated by shaking until cold. It will commonly be found in 
the form of a powder, or an easily pulverized mass. The mass 
should be triturated in an iron mortar, and sifted throu^ 
a small muslin sieve, so as to obtain an extremely fine powder : 
this powder, when employed to promote excitation, should be 
rubbed up in a mortar with a little lard, just enough to lic^d 
the particles together, and be then spread on the rubber with 
a common palate knife. It is principally employed for the ex- 
citation of glass, which may be powerfully excited by this 
amalgam, applied to the rough side of oiled silk or basil 
leather. 

An insulating stand, for the suspension of light bodies 
will be found very convenient to the student ; also one or two 
insulating tables. The former is easily obtamed by running 
a slender rod of glass through a* ball of wood or cork, and 
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fixing the ball on an extremity of a slender glass rod, as 
represented in the annexed fig. 19. A horizontal arm of thid 
kind may be well employed for suspend- i*ig. 19. 

ing a trial leaf, fig. 4, page 10. Wine- 
glasses with long stems, made dry and 
yamished, are conyenient, when inyerted, 
as small insulating tables: a common 
watch-glass, cemented by sealing-wax 
at the extremity of a long slender 
rod' of glass, fixed on a firm base, is 
a Teiy effectiye insulation. An insu- 
lating stool supported on four stout and 
well-*yamished glass pillars, and upon 
which a person may oonyenieutly stand 
or sit, is also a requisite piece of electrical apparatus. It may 
consist of a piece of well-seasoned mahogany about 14 inches 
wide and 20 inches in length. 

30. In conclusion it may be obseryed, that in all cases of 
excitation it is desirable to presence the surface opposite to 
the excited surface in a perfectly dry state, and protected 
firom moisture : thus plates of glass will excite more freely 
on one surface when the opposite surface is yamished with 
shell lac, or what is better, coated oyer with sealing-wax. The 
electrical tube or ball described in Exp. 4 (7), being extremely 
ayailable to the purpose of the student, should be thus treated : 
the interior surface should be either yamished or coated with 
sealing-wax ; — this is effectually done by first pulyerizing the 
sealing-wax, and then placing it within the tube ; after which 
i^ply a strong heat sufficient to dissolye the wax, and allow it 
to float oyer the surface of the glass. A tube thus prepared 
with the amalgam just described (29) will neyer fail, when dry, 
to eyolye positiye electricity in great quantity; and, when 
coated on the outside with sealing-wax or a thick coating of 
shell lac yamish, negatiye electricity also, as before obseryed 
(15), may be procured. In this case, howeyer, the surface 
must be excited with woollen, or soft white silk, or hare-skin. 
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Prerailing Theories of Electridtj — Views of Du Fay and Symmer — The 
Franklinian Hypothesis — ^Views of iEpinus and Cavendish — Eales's 
Hypothesis — ^Vlews of Faraday — Grove's correlation of Physical Forces. 

31. Having now considered and illustrated by simple ex- 
periments some of the more obvious and elementary phenomena 
of ordinary electricity, those which first demand attention, and 
upon the clear apprehension of which all further progress in 
this department of science mainly depends, we may now 
briefly advert to the prevailing theories, or rather philoso- 
phical speculations, which have been advanced in explanation 
of them. 

If we examine the notions entertained by some of the more 
early Electricians, we find them to be, in many instances, of a 
somewhat rude and unsatisfactory character. Boyle imagined 
that an electric emitted a sort of glutinous effluvium which laid 
hold of small bodies and brought them back to the excited 
electric. The celebrated Newton, however, in two Queries at the 
end of his ' Optics,' appears to imagine, with his accustomed 
diffidence, that electric bodies, when excited, emit a very 
attenuated elastic fluid or exhalation, in consequence of the 
vibratory motion of their parts. 

That electrical phenomena depend on some infinitely subtle 
and powerful agency pervading the material world, is in the 
present state of natural knowledge very probable. That this 
agency is either in itself a subtle form of matter, or a force 
originating in some all-pervading material element, diflering 
essentially from any kind of matter of which we have the 
least cognizance, is also highly probable, although by no means 
certain. Admitting, however, these suppositions, two theories 
claim our especial attention. 

32. The first originated in the discoveries of DuFay and Sym- 
mer (14). This theory supposes electricity to be an infinitely 
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attenuated finid pervading the most compact bodies, being 
.compounded of two primary elements possessing distinct 
and opposite properties. These elements, which are called 
Mtrams and resinous electricities, are also assumed to be highly 
elastic fluids of perfect fluidity and elasticity, each repulsive of 
its ovm particles, but attractive of the particles of the other ; so 
/hat when combined, they completely condense or neutralize 
,^«ach other, and electrical repose or quiescence is the result. 
When, however, a disunion of these elements takes place, each 
.becomes active, and hence the source of the phenomena of 
.electrical excitation, which consists in a separation and 
.abstraction of one of the elements, leaving the other in 
.excess or uncompensated. The direct consequence of this 
.is that the elementary electricity in excess, whichever it be, 
.will tend to disturb the neutral electricity of any substance 
jiear it by operating upon the opposite elementary electricity 
it contains ; so that the balance of the two electricities in 
^mbination in the neutral body is overset, its electricity being 
separated, as it were, into its constituent elements. This 
constitutes induction (20). Now attraction is an immediate 
consequence of this induction, since the opposite electricities 
tend to unite, so that the bodies, if free to move, approach each 
other (23). When the opposite electricities are already in 
excess in two substances, they attract, and the bodies tend 
towards each other as before. Repulsion is supposed to arise 
from the excess of either of the elements in both the repellent 
bodies, the particles of which, by the hypothesis, repel each 
other. 

This theory does not recognize any peculiar affinity or 
attractive force between either of the electricities and common 
matter : it assumes, however, that there is an intimate associ- 
ation of the quiescent or compound element termed electricity 
\ with the particles of common matter, and that this electricity 
is indefinitely attenuated and imponderable. When resolved 
into its constituent elements, and a portion of one of them is 
abstracted, then the element in excess is found by the repulsion 
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of its particles in a thin stratum on the surface of tlie bodf 
where it is retained^ within a hoUow vase of air, by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. 

33. The second view of dectrical action, differing eaaea» 
tially from the former, originated at the same time with Th. 
Franklin in America, and with Dr. Watson in England, aboiit 
the year 1747. It has been with justice called more especiaOj 
the FranJdiman Hypothesis^ ^m the beautiful and eitensiTe le- 
searches of that celebrated Philosopher, and the admirable wij 
in which he brought them to bear on the general phenomeni 
of electricity. This theory supposes the existence of a Hugfe 
elementary homogeneous fluid of extreme tenuity and ei» 
tidty, without weight, existing in a state of equable dbtii- 
bution throughout the material world ; it is assumed to be 
repulsive of its own particles, but attractive of all other 
matter. When distributed in bodies in quantities prop(H^ 
donate to their capacities or attraction for it, such bodies an 
said to be in their natural state. There is in tins case a sort 
of equilibrium of distribution, and the result is electrical repose. 
When, however, we increase or diminish the quantity in aof 
substance, we disturb this equilibrium, and a powerful actioii 
ensues, arising out of the attractive force of the body to 
regain its natural share of the electric fluid, if its ori^ofll 
quantity be diminished, or to throw it off upon other bodies, if 
increased. 

According to this theory, excitation is the result of > 
change in the relative attractive forces of the rubber vsi 
electric for electricity, when brought into contact ; in which 
case the attraction of the one for electricity is increased, vm 
that of the other diminished. Still, however, whilst in contact, 
the equilibrium of rq)ose is not apparently disturbed (6)f 
since the two substances may be taken as one : when, however, 
we disunite them, the ordinal attractions are restored whilst 
the new distribution remains, and the result is, that one of the 
bodies becomes overcharged with the quantity abstracted front 
the other, which is consequently minus or undercharged; 
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that is to saj, one is charged podtively, the other nega' 
twdy (6). 

Electrical Induction is the result of the tendency of the 
electric fluid to an equilibrium of distribution. If a body be 
overcharged, it endeavours to throw off the superabundant 
quantitj upon any other body near it, causing the electricity 
of the neutral body to recede to its more distant parts, so as 
to make, as it were, room for it. (20) (21.) If under- 
charged, or deficient of its natural share, then the common 
matter of the body attracts towards it the electric fluid in any 
other neutral body near it, causing a flow, as it were, of the 
natnral electricity of the neutral body from its more distant 
parts ; in either case disturbing the electrical distribution of 
the neutral body, and electrifying its opposite extremities, — 
the one positively, the other negatively (21). 

Attraction is an immediate consequence of this influence of 
mduction, from the tendency of the opposite, or plus and 
minus states, to unite and equalize the distribution; the 
attittctive force of the matter of one of the opposed surfaces for 
electricity being increased, the other dimimshed. In fact, the 
one is in a condition to supply the electricity required by the 
other. 

Electrical BepuUion is the result of the repulsion of the 
particles of electricity collected in the repelling bodies when 
these are overcharged, and the result of the attraction of the 
denser fluid in the medium surrounding the body when under- 
charged. 

34. Both these theories, or rather hypotheses, explain readily 
many complicated phenomena of electricity, yet they must be 
admitted to be extremely defective in their general application 
to the mass of facts which they are required to elucidate : one 
of the great difficulties in the way of both, is the phenomenon of 
electrical divei^nce (13), since it may be shown, that if as- 
sumed to depend on a purely repulsive force existing in the 
molecules of an electric fluid, then it is a species of repulsion 
essentially diflerent from any repulsive agency of which we 
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have the least experience, — its action being at great distances, 
and operating between distinct and circumscribed collections 
of repolsiye matter disposed on the surfaces of bodies. But it 
may be shown on common mechanical principles, that no 
motion could possibly take place in this way. Some of the 
French philosophers, aware of this fact, have accordingly 
endeavoured to account for electrical divergence by a mecha- 
nical action on the surrounding air. The Franklinians, on the 
other hand, when they found it impossible to apply their 
principles to the divergence of negatively electrified bodies^ 
that is to say, bodies from which the agency has been abstracted 
but upon which the repulsion is assumed to depend, resorted 
first to an attraction in the surrounding medium as the cause 
of the separation of such bodies. Many were in consequence 
led to explain every case of electrical divergence on this prin- 
ciple, and to deny the existence of a repulsive force in electridtj 
altogether, v As it became, however, difficult to support th^ 
view, they were finally led to assume that the repulsion m such 
cases arose from an actual repulsive force between the particles 
of common matter when deprived of their natural share of 
electricity ; all of which, it must be allowed, are only so many 
plausible excuses for a defective theory. 

These difficulties have been still further increased from the 
circumstance that very perfectly insulated bodies have by 
modem experiments been found capable of retaining their 
charge in an extremely rarefied medium, such as that pro- 
duced by the most perfect air pumps, and that electrical 
divergence and attraction can be exhibited in such a medium, 
much in the same way as in a dense atmosphere. 

35. ^pinus and Cavendish were among the first to 
discover and supply the defect in what was termed the 
Franklinian Theory, by attributing a repulsive force to the 
particles of common matter when deprived of their electricity. 
Mr. Cavendish, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1 771, lays 
down his hypothesis in the following way, which, although 
quite original with him, in no sense differs from that of iBpinus. 
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"There is a substance which I call the electric fluid, the 
particles of which repel each other and attract the particles 
of common matter with a force inyerselj at some less power 
of the distance than the cube : the particles of all other matter 
also repel each other, and attract those of the electric fluid 
according to a similar law." 

All bodies in their natural state contain such a quantity 
of electric fluid, interspersed between their particles, that 
the attraction of the electric fluid in any pne point for a 
given particle of matter shall be equal to the repulsion of the 
matter on the same particle. In this state Mr. Cavendish 
considers the body as saturated with electricity. If the body 
contains more, he calls it overcharged, — ^if less, undercharged. 
This is the hypothesis, and upon which he bases a learned 
and most valuable mathematical investigation. 

36. In his subsequent manuscripts, however, Mr. Cavendish 
appears disposed to revise this hypothesis, as we find in a 
Paper termed ' Thoughts concerning Electricity/ and which is 
of a very interesting character, he says, '^ Electricity seems to 
be owing to a certain elastic fluid interspersed between the 
particles of bodies ; and perhaps also surrounding the bodies 
in the form of an atmosphere : if it thus surrounds the bodies 
it can only extend to an imperceptible distance, that is, to a 
distance much less than that of the smallest distance within 
which two bodies can be made to approach; the attractive 
and repulsive forces, however, extend to very considerable 
distances. That the electric atmospheres cannot extend far, 
is, I think, evident from the fact. that the electric fluid will 
not pass from one conductor to another, however near they 
be, except by jumping as it were in the form of sparks ; 
whereas, if the electric atmospheres intermixed, it should 
seem as if the electricity might flow quietly from one to the 
other. Let any number of bodies which freely conduct 
electricity be connected by conducting rods, the electric fluid 
will be evidently equally compressed in all these bodies ; for if 
not, the fluid would move from the bodies in which it was most 
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compressed to those in which the compression was less, until 
the compression was equal : but yet it is possible that some 
of these bodies may be made to contain more than their 
natural quantity of electricity, and others less. To make 
what is here said more intelligible, let us suppose a long tube 
to be filled with air, and let a given part of this tube, and 
consequently the air within, be heated, the air will therebj 
expand, and hence that part of the tube will contain less air 
than it did before, but yet the air in that part will be just 
as much compressed as in the rest of the tube : in like manner, 
if you suppose the electric fluid to be not only confined withia 
bodies, but also to surround them ; then if any power be 
applied to prevent its extension from them, such bodies maj 
be made to contain less electricity than they would otherwise 
do, but yet the electric fluid surrounding them will be just as 
much compressed as it would be if that power were not 
applied. — It will surely be needless to warn the reader not to 
confound compression and condensation.'' Mr. Cavendish 
then proceeds to his hypothesis, and gives the following de- 
finitions and hypotheses : — 

" Bef, 1 . When the electric fluid within any body is more 
compressed than in its natural state, I call that body posi- 
tively electrified ; when it is less, I call the body negativelj 
electrified. 

'' Bef, 2. When any body contains more of the electric floid 
than it does in its natural state, I (ftdl it aoercharged; when 
less, I call it undercharged. 

^^ Hyp, 1. Every body overcharged repels an overcharged 
body and attracts an undercharged body. 

" JTyp. 2. Every undercharged body attracts an 0Te^ 
charged body and repels an undercharged body. 

" Hyp. 3. When an overcharged body is brought near 
another body, it makes it less able to contain electricity than 
before. 

" Hyp, 4. When an undercharged body is brought near 
another, it makes it more able to contain electricity." 
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Upon these principles Mr. Cavendish, with the aid of certain 
corollaries, proceeds to explain the phenomena of electricity. 

In some additional notes he considers the case of a fluid 
" whose particles mutually repulse each other" and uniformly 
spread through infinite space," and says, if the repulsion be 
inversely as the n th power of the distance, n being greater 
than 3, it would constitute an elastic fluid like air, " except 
that the elasticity would be as the n + 2 power of the dis- 
tance of the particles inversely, or as the .-«— power of the 

^sity directly." 

37. Eales, an intelligent Irish gentleman, who wrote on the 
subject of electricity about this period, viz. 1771, advances an 
hypothesis, which, upon the whole, may be probably found 
less embarrassed than either of the preceding. Mr. Eales 
assumes, in common with other philosophers, the existence 
of an extremely subtle agency, termed electricity or the 
dectric fluidy and, as appears by his letters to the Royal 
Society in 1757 and 1758, he was one of the first to discover 
the two elementaty electridtiea of which the electric fluid is 
said to be composed. These two electricities, or electrical 
powers, as he terms them, consist of two distinct elastic 
media, which equally condense and attract each other, and are 
at the same time equally attracted by idl other matter: they are 
supposed to be repulsive of their own particles, and to have 
■each, when separated from the other, a power of expansion in 
•11 directions, the limit being determined by the attractive force 
of the matter of the electrified substance acting against the 
electrical force of expansion. In this way an electrical stra- 
torn is conceived to exist about any substance charged with 
electricity, held to its surface by the attractive force of the 
matter of which the substance consists. Excitation, as in the 
^t dieory, consists in a separation and abstraction of one 
«f these elementary forces, leaving the other in excess. In- 
duetitm is the result of the expansion of the electricity in 
, excess towards any neutral body, — attracting the one element. 
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but repelling the other element of the electricity of the neotnl 
body, and so disturbing its electrical state (21). Attraction ii 
the consequence of this by the combination of the opposed 
electricities (23), which condense each other at a distance, and 
so drag the bodies together as it were through the medium of 
their respective electrical strata held by attraction to their 
surfaces. A similar attractive effect results from the ex- 
pansions of the electricities of two substances oppositelj 
electrified (23). If the two electrified expansions be similar, 
as in the case of similarly charged bodies, then the meeting of 
these at the point of contact will cause the bodies to separate 
up to a distance at which the repulsive action of the elementary 
electrical particles is balanced by the attractive force of the 
matter of the bodies for these particles (23). 

Such were the views of Mr. Bales ; and it must be allowed 
that they involve less difficulty than either of the others. 
That two opposite electrical forces or powers are called into 
play in every case of electrical action, is quite certain, firom 
whatever source they may be conceived to be derived ; and it 
is hence oidy required to explain how these forces act in 
bringing about the perceived effects. Mr. Bales had certainly 
the merit of originating a doctrine of opposite electrical forces; 
but being a prolix, and in some respects a rather unmethodical 
writer, his views have not met with that attention which th^ 
really merit. 

38. Within the last 25 years a bright light has been 
thrown on the probable nature and laws of electrical action, 
through the magnificent researches of Faraday. This justly 
celebrated philosopher, recognizing two kinds of electrical 
force, conceives electrical induction to depend on a peculiar 
form of physical action, propagated between contiguous mole- 
cules of force. In these intermediate molecules a separation 
of the opposite electricities takes place, and they become 
disposed in an alternate series or succession of positive and 
negative points or poles : this he terms a polarization of the 
particles, and in this way the force is transferred to a distance. 
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Thos^ if in fig. 20, p represent a positively Kg^O. 
charged body, and abed intermediate molecules, 
then the action of p is transferred to a distant 
body N by the separation and electrical polariza- ^ ^ O 
tion of these molecules, indicated by the series of ^ ^ Q 
black and white hemispheres. Now if the par- Q /?q 
tides can maintain this state, then insulation Q jQ 
obtains ; but if the forces communicate or dis- Q ^ q 
charge one into the other, then we have an equa- Q^ ^ 
Kzation or combination of the respective and /^if\ 
opposite electricities throughout the whole series, whh 
including p and n. P 

39. Although in the above fig. 20 we have resorted to the 
exhibition of gross material particles by way of illustration, 
yet the theory is not dependent on the actual existence of 
such particles, as usually assumed in the chemical doctrine of 
material atoms ; rather on the contrary, it contemplates some- 
thing much more refined. This theory is in fact limited to 
the laws and arrangement of powers or forces, either as exist- 
ing through space or through common matter, without at all 
considering indefinitely small atoms of mere solidity having 
certain powers impressed on them. Faraday does not stop 
to associate together by incomprehensible mechanical relations 
an hypothetical electric fiuid, with gross matter such as this, 
but comes at once to a positively existing state of things. If 
we are to have assumptions in this branch of physics, which 
it appears we must, then he conceives that we should assume 
is little as possible. Now it is safer and more simple to 
assume the existence of molecules, or atoms, taken only as 
mere centres of force, than the existence of little impenetrable 
nuclei of solidity with superadded powers. In the latter 
case, if we take such atoms as indefinitely small, they at last 
vanish into mere mathematical points, and become as so many 
nothings ; still the forces grouped around them are left, and 
in this way we conceive only of material atoms, as so many 
centres of force, — and which force may be further conceived 
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to pervade all space^ and penetrate every thing we call sub- 
stance. In fact, we find nothing in space, either vacant or 
occupied bj common matter, but forces of various kinds, and 
the lines in which they are exerted. The student, it is true, 
may find it difficult to bend his mind to the conception of mere 
forces or powers, independent of a something separate from 
these forces, and which we call matter ; yet he must remem* 
her, that in this branch of science it is really vrith powers or 
forces only that we are concerned, and that it is far more 
difficult after all to imagine matter without powers or proper- 
ties of force, than the forces without the matter. We rec(^^ 
the forces almost everywhere (1), but we recognize the ultimate 
atom of mere solidity nowhere, except in the imagination. 

Considering then what we call an atom of matter as an atom 
of force, matter will be continuous and devoid of space within; 
for the grouping together of such atoms into a mass will ghe 
that mass every property, as regards force, which we observe 
masses to possess; and nothing can be supposed of the dispo- 
sition of force in or about an indefinitely smaH solid nucleus, 
that cannot be equally well referred to a centre of mere force 
without the solid nucleus : it is hence competent to us to 
reason upon such forces and centres of force, just as we should 
of solid atoms and the forces superadded to them. In the waj 
of hypothesis, as regards forces, the solid nucleus is of no use to 
us whatever — supposing the material forces to be compressible 
or extensible, that is, to possess the quality of elasticity- 
then we have no difficulty in conceiving the increase or 
decrease of matter in bulk ; nor shall we have any difficulty in 
conceiving the propagation of that species of electrical action 
which we call conduction, or the arrest of it, which we call 
imulation, without having an intervening nonentity space to 
jump over ; which is a sort of negation of all properties what- 
ever, so that in the new views which Faraday has advanced 
relative to electrical action, he has very vdsely disencumbered 
his mind of the presence of what may be termed solid material 
atoms, and recognized only certain forces and laws of force, 
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f hich are as well known to us as the force of gravity and lines 
if gravitating force. In tkis sense we have lines of electric 
brce, of inductive force^ of magnetic force, and so on. 

If intervening particles of common matter, taken as centres 
if force, be present, they may, and probably do, take part in 
arrying on the line ; but if not, the line extends through 
ipace. Such Hues of force, either straight or curved, being 
X)nceived to unite centres of force and masses together, then 
certain afiFections of these lines, as vibrations either lateral or 
iblique, or any other kind of affection, may give rise to a great 
mriety of new phenomena. 

This theory then being limited to mere powers or forces, 
ind the laws of their arrangement, considers particles of com- 
mon matter taken as centres of force, as being more or less 
sonducting ; the particles not being in their quiescent state 
irranged in a polarized form (fig. 20), they become so by the 
influence of contiguous and charged particles, — they then 
issnme a forced state, and tend to return by a powerful 
tension to their ori^nal normal position ; — being more or less 
Donductors, the particles charge either bodily or by polarity ; 
^contiguous particles can communicate their forces more or 
less readily one to the other : when les8 readily, the polarized 
Btate rises higher, and insulation is the result ; when more 
Kadily, conduction is the consequence. Hence conductors 
and insulators are bodies whose particles have naturally more 
or less power to communicate the electrical forces, just as 
they possess other natural properties. Induction is the action 
of a charged body upon insulating matter, or matter the 
{Muticles of which communicate the electrical forces to each 
other in an extremely minute degree. Such are the theoretical 
views and results of Faraday's investigations ; and it must be 
allowed that he has placed them, by a most conclusive sequence 
of experiments, carried out with admirable skill and profound 
reasoning, far within the Umits of mere conjecture. 
40. Grove, in a very elegant and able Memoir on the 

' Correlation of Physical Forces/ considers all those peculiar 
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powers which we term electridtj, magnetism, heat, light, &c 
as correlative, and as having a reciprocal dependence on 
other, through the agency of motion, into some form or 
of which thej may he resolved. Thus the gross and palpable 
motion which is arrested hy the contact of one hody ^th 
another, may he resolved into molecular vibration, undula- 
tions, &c., and which vibrations or undulations constitute heit 
or electricity as the case may be, — a view supported bj as 
authority no less than that of the great Lord Bacon, wH 
from a large induction of facts, concluded that heat is esseo- 
tially motion. 

The student, however, will do w^ll to remember, both for 
his own sake and for the sake of others, that all these speculi- 
tions are mere assumptions, that what we call a theory or 
hypothesis is a sort of artificial representation to the mind of 
a possible way in which observed phenomena may be linked 
as it were into a consecutive chain, — but of the actual truth d 
which we can assert nothing : we must hence be very careM 
not to substitute the assumption for the fact, and yield to the 
temptation, so strongly fostered by habit, to refer obsend 
phenomena to certain recognized views, to which the rod 
may have been long moulded and shaped. 



III. 

Bleciroscopes — Condenser — Electrical Machines — Hydro-dectric Machine 
— ^Electrophorus — ^Theoretical views of the action of Electrical Machines 
— ^The Electrical Jar or Leyden Phial — ^Theoretical views of the Electric 
Jar — Electric Batteries — Electrometers — Quadrant Electrometers — Tor- 
sion Electrometer — The Bifilar Balance — ^The Scale-beam Electrometer 
—The Discharging Electrometer — ^The Unit Measure — The Quantity 
Jar — ^The Thermo-Electrometer. 

41. Instruments for indicating the presence and quality or 
kind of electridty are termed Electroscopes and Condensers, — 
Electroscopes consist of any delicately suspended light body, 
capable of yielding to the smallest degree of force. Downy 
feathers, reeds, small balls of the pith of elder, fragments 
of cotton wool, &c., when suspended by fine filaments of silk 
or cotton from any convenient support, such as that shown 
in fig. 19, constitute the readiest and most simple form of 
this instrument. The metallic leaf already described (13), 
attached to a slip of paper and suspended in any conyenient 
way, is perhaps the best electroscope of this form : when 
constructed of leaf gold or silver, and shielded by plates of 
glass, it is sensible to the least possible force. Of the more 
elaborate kinds of electroscope, the following are worthy of 
attention. 

TAtf Balanced Needle, — ^This form of electroscope may be 
advantageously constructed as follows : upon a short bent 
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brass wire, anc, fig. 21, are placed two light reeds ah and 
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c (£9 SO as to form arms of unequal length : the long ann ei 
carries a light disc d of stiff gold paper, of about ^ an inchi 
diameter ; the short arm a b carries a balance weight b, ifhai 
may be a small shot or a 'ball of sealing-wax. The whslj 
is delicately poised by a central point n upon a short pied 
of brass rod h, supported on a Tarnished rod of glass U 
The balance may be readily adjusted by sUding the reeds f I 
and e d upon the bent brass wire, so as to elongate or contii^ 
the opposite arms. 

When this needle is used to detect the mere presence 
electricity by its attractive force, a metallic thread is hung) 
the brass rod A so as to uninsulate the needle, and the exdt 
or other electrical substance is presented to the disc d. If 1 
require to determine the kind of electricity, we withdraw 
metaUic thread from A, insulate the needle, and electrify 
disc d either positively or negatively : on again presenting 
electrical substance to the disc <f, it will be either attracted I 
repelled, according as the electricity is of the same or of 1 
opposite kind to that with which the disc is charged (16). 

Single Qold-leaf Electroscope. — An instrument of this 
was first described by Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia. It is 
constructed in the following way. A slip of gold leaf, al 
3 inches in length, and -^ths of an inch wide, is suspend 
from the extremity of a small brass rod, within a 
cylinder or sphere, as in the annexed 
figure 22. Immediately opposite the 
lower end of the leaf a similar small 
rod of brass passes through the side 
of the sphere, carrying a gilt disc 
of wood or paper c, of about half an 
inch in diameter : both these slender 
brass rods terminate in small plates 
of brass or gilt wood, a and 6, also 
about half an inch in diameter. The 
metallic rod at a sUdes through 
pieces of cork, contained within a 
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short varnished tube of glass, supported by a wooden cap; or 
a piece of cork may be placed in the straight neck of the glass. 
The second rod h e slides through cork in a similar way, either 
mserted in the opening originally formed with a neck in the 
side of the sphere, or in a cap of wood, cemented about the 
hole drilled through the glass. The whole is sustained on a 
conyenient foot-piece. A common spherical lamp-glass with 
a hole drilled in its side, or a small chemical receiver, in which 
an opening in the side with a neck is already present, will be 
found convenient substitutes for a glass receiver made expressly 
for the purpose, as represented in the figure. 

If we require to detect by means of this electroscope, which 
is to the highest degree sensible, the presence of electricity, a 
thread of metal is hung on the rod 6, so as to admit of a free 
inductive action (23), and the electrical body is then brought 
into contact with the disc a. When the distance between the 
leaf and the disc c is made very smaH, the most minute force 
of attractiofn becomes apparent. 

If we require to determine the kind of electricity, we slide 
the wire of the disc c so as nearly to touch the leaf, and then 
electrify gently the leaf or disc c, either positively or negatively, 
with moderately excited glass or wax. The leaf will then be 
repelled, and stand off from the disc (16). Under these cireum* 
stances, if we present the electrieal body to one of die plates 
a or b, the leaf will either diverge more freely, or collapse 
towards the disc «, according as the electrical state of the sub- 
stance under examination is of the same or of an opposite kind 
to that with which the leaf had been previously charged (17). 
In the use of this instrument care must be taken to preserve a 
dry atmosphere within the glass receiver, which may be, if re- 
quired, removed from its foot, and held for an instant over a 
warm iron. The glass also, about the openings through which 
the brass rods pass, should be carefully varnished. With pro- 
per care, it is quite astonishing how sensitive the instrument 
becomes to the smallest electrical force. 

Electroscopes of Divergence, — Two small balls of the pith 
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of elder, attached to a thread of sOk or cotton, and hmi 
over any appropriate insulating sup- Fig. 23. 

port, as in fig. 23, constitute an elec- a. Q--ft 

troscope of diT«rgence. If the halls 
be electrified either positively or nega- 
tivdj, they diverge (17); and any 
substance in an oppositely electrical 
state will, if brought near them, cause 
them to collapse more or less (17); 
whilst a substance in the same elec- 
trical state increases the divergence. These have been termei 
'Canton's Balls,' from their being first employed by ^ 
skilful Electriciim. The Earl of Stanhope constructed 
an electroscope of divergence by suspending two deli- Rg-2< 
cate reeds, terminating in pith balls, quite parallel to a 
each other, as shown in fig. 24. This electroscope is t 
more sensitive from the parallelism of the reeds, since 
the divergence will be more sensible when the legs of 
the electroscope hang parallel than when their upper 
extremities are in contact. 

The electroscope adverted to, fig. 7 (17), will be 
found an extremely useful and convenient arrangement 
from the facility with which electricity may be con- j^ 
veyed to the suspended bodies through the me- ^ 
dium of the short metallic wire to which they are 
hung. 

Mr. Gavallo obtained a deUcate suspension by hanging tb 
balls on short pieces of silver wire, formed into a loop at tb 
upper ends, and moving on a ring of the same wire, as a pob 
of suspension : this method gives extreme freedom of hm 
tion. 

A very delicate and simple electroscope may be thus oo 
structed : cement a long light reed a b, fig. 25, upon the 
end of a thick but finely pointed needle ; pass the needle 
reed centrally through a small cork ball, and balance the 
tern about the needle point a, by means of two stout 
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throst obliquely into the cork, and 
haying a small quantity of sealing- 
wax melted upon them, to insure 
the stability of the system. Let the 
whole be supported on a short brass 
wire t Oy sustained on a slender rod 
of glass p t, so that by a short arm 
t V the whole may be put in commu- 
nication with the ground, according 
as we require to exhibit an attrac- 
tive or repulsive efFeet on a pith baU 
b fixed on the end of the reed. 

Bennett 9 Gold-leaf Electroscope. — ^This is one of the most 
perfect and beautiful of this 
class of instruments. It con- 
sists of two slips of gold leaf, 
attached to short slips of 
paper, and suspended parallel 
to each other within a glass 
Teceiver by means of a rod of 
brass passing through a var- 
nished glass tube, insulated 
in its neck, as represented in 
fig. 26. The end of the brass 
rod a is spUt open, and formed 
iato forceps for holding the paper slips to which the leaves 
are attached, whilst the opposite extremity carries a small 
disc of metal or of gilt wood of, as in the single-leaf electro- 
scope, fig. 22. 

When we require to ascertain either the presence or kind of 
electricity, the electrified substance is brought in contact with 
the plate at d. The leaves then separate, as shown in the 
figure ; the separation being permanent, at least for a short 
period of time. The kind of electricity is ascertained by pre- 
senting a gently excited rod of glass or sealing-wax to the cap 
d; the leaves will then either collapse or have the divergence 
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increased, according as the electricity with which thej ban 
been previously charged is of the same or of the i^posite kind 
to that of either of these excited bodies (17). It may be le- 
quisite to observe that the sensibihty of this inslrpment is such 
as to require extreme care in the progress of such experiments. 
We should only operate with very gentle electrical forces, just 
sufficient to produce a decisive effect on the leaves of the in- 
strument, and no more. Such is its sensibility, that a slight 
flap with a silk handkerchief on the plate d will render the 
leaves divergent. The Rev. A. Bennett, the inventor, found it 
powerfully affected by the mere projection of powdered chalk 
upon the plate from a common brush, or by wind blown upoa 
it from a common bellows. It may be employed with advan- 
tage for Experiments 9 and 1 1 . 

The slips of gold are easily managed in their application ta 
this instrument, if the proper means be resorted to, otherwise 
the process of applying or replacing them is tedious and diffi- 
cult. The gold leaf should be laid on a leather cushion, ani 
handled with a flat clean palate knife, made very dry. The 
slip is cut, or rather divided, by the edge of this knife drava 
with pressure over it parallel to one of the sides of the leaf; ft 
small short slip of gilt paper, gently moistened atone endrnth 
the lips, is then applied to the gold slip, by which it mayl)»| 
readily raised off the cushion. In placing the two leaves i& 
the instrument, it is desirable to separate them a httlebyft| 
very thin slip of gilt cork, so as to allow of their hanging; 
parallel and free, without absolutely touching.* 

42. The Electrical Condenser* — ^We are indebted to Voltafi* 
this most important instrument, which is an application of thc^ 
principle of approximated surfaces (21) to the detection ^ 
extremely small forces. It may be inferred from Experiment 
15 (21) that an electrified conductor b, fig. 9, has a oertaii 

* The management of leaf gold and other metallic leaf being of ii^j 
portance to the Electrician, he should provide himself with a hard leathtf 
cushion, a palate knife, and wooden forceps, such as are used by the ^ 
beaters. The gold leaf employed should be firm, and of the best qaalit]f< 
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portion of the charge masked or neutralized when hrought near 
% similar neutral hody a in oondncting communication with the 
earth. Under these circumstances, the effect of the distant 
surface c upon an electroscope may be not only very greatly 
diminished^ but may be even reduced to nothing, or nearly so. 
In order, therefore, to affect the electroscope as before, an ad- 
ditional quantity of electricity is required, in consequence of the 
exclusive or compensating action between the opposed surfaces 
a b. Imagine, then, this additional quantity to be thrown upon 
the already charged conductor b, and the electroscope attracted 
in the same way as before. It is eyident that if we now, under 
these circumstances, remove the opposed compensating surface 
a, that is to say, the body a, we shall immediately set free the 
previous quantity which it held in abeyance, and the electro- 
scope will become attracted with the united forces of the whole, 
and so evince an increased effect. The near approximation of 
such a surface therefore enables an insulated conductor to 
absorb or receive a greater quantity of electricity under the 
same amount of activity, as shown by an electroscope, than it 
could otherwise support. In other words, it acquires an in- 
creased electrical capacity : this is, in fact, the principle of the 
condenser. Let two metallic discs a b, fig. 27, be placed 
extremely near each other, but 
so as not to touch, one of them, 
A, being insulated and sustained 
on a rod of varnished glass, the 
other, B, being supported on a 
metal rod, and hence uninsu- 
lated. If in this case a con- 
ductor or other body charged 
with a quantity of electricity 80 
small as to be insensible to the 
most delicate electroscope be 
applied to the insulated disc a, and be again removed, then, 
by the influence of the opposed disc b, that small charge 
will have been all absorbed by the insulated disc a, and will be 
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sensible to the electroscope t directly b is remoTed. Thia 
instrament^ for the greater conyenience of manipulation, is* 
usually attached to the double gold-leaf electroscope, as shown 
in fig. 26, — the uninsulated disc being moTeable on a hinge h, 
by which it may be turned back. 

An efficient and powerful condenser of a simple kind may 
be formed by placing a circular disc of wood, covered with 
tin-foil or metallic leaf, very near a smooth table, which is 
easily done by allowing it to rest on three small fragments 
of common window glass coated over with sealing-wax, or 
otherwise varnished. This disc may be about a foot or more 
in diameter, and } inch or a little more in thickness; it should 
be furnished vnth an insulating handle, d, fig. 31, page 67 - 
If it be now required to examine any substance in so low an 
electrical state as not to a£fect a delicate electroscope, we brings 
it into contact with the disc, which, from its proximity to the 
table, can now absorb a quantity of electricity of which it was 
not otherwise sensible. If we now remove the disc by its 
insulating handle, and apply it to the electroscope, fig. 26, the 
leaves immediately diverge, by which both the presence and 
quality of a very minute quantity of electricity may be ascer- 
tained. If two plates of 1 foot in diameter be placed verti- 
cally, as in figure 27, and a fine trial leaf t be attached to the 
back of the insulated disc, we have at once a condenser and an 
electroscope of great sensibility and simpticity. 

If, instead of transferring the plate immediately to the elec- 
troscope, we apply it to the second smaller condensing plate 
attached to the electroscope, as in fig. 26, and repeat the 
operation upon this second condenser, then it is quite asto- 
nishing how small a quantity of electricity may be detected^ 
especially by repeated contacts with the first condenser, before 
turning back the plate of the condenser attached to the elec- 
troscope. 

This process of multiplying the effects of very small forces 
has been extensively employed by Electricians in very refined 
electrical inquiries, and has given rise to instruments termed 
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'multipliers' and 'doublers;' these, although exhibitmg 
great skill and ingenuity in construction, are still liable to 
considerable objection, being of themselves, from their ex- 
treme delicacy, liable to induce a low state of excitation, and 
hence to manifest equivocal results. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR EXCITING AND COLLECTING 

ELECTRICITY. 

43. Any instrument for the excitation and collection of elec- 
tricity is termed an electrical machine. Those machines in 
which the excitation is produced by friction consist, 1st, of 
some electric to be excited ; 2ndly, a rubber or cushion by 
which the excitation is effected ; 3rdly, an insulated conductor 
for collecting the excited electricity. Thus the glass tube, 
fig. 2, page 6, with its wire and ball excited by silk held in the 
hand, is in fact an electrical machine, — the tube being the 
electric, the hand and silk the rubber, and the attached metallic 
wire and ball the insulated conductor for collecting the excited 
electricity. If the tube be about 1^ inch in diameter and 
about 2 feet in length, and be rubbed with the rough side of 
black oiled silk, smeared over with an amalgam of tin, zinc, 
and mercury (29), the excitation is by no means incon- 
siderable ; strong electrical sparks will be thrown off from the 
conducting wire and ball, and other powerful effects will be 
obtained. In the early periods of this branch of science, glass 
tubes, brimstone, amber, and other electrics, subjected to 
friction by means of the hand, were commonly resorted to as 
an easy means of generating electricity by friction ; but as 
further advances were made, and the great importance of the 
subject became apparent, a more complete and powerful kind 
of apparatus was naturally sought for. The first attempts of 
this kind consisted in the revolution of globes of glass, aided 
by some kind of mechanism. These were made to turn round 
against fixed cushions, the generated electricity being collected 
upon insulated conductors. We are indebted to a philosophical 
Burgomaster of Magdeburg, the ingenious Otto Guericke, fcur 

c 5 
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tbe fint idea of a machine of this kind. Having monntfd ■ 
globe of brimstone on an aiis, he caused It to revoiye agiiiBt 
the hand, and thereby obtained a rapid and poirerful exdta- 

A great variety of electrics have been treated in this wtj, 
giving rise to machines of different forms and constractiot, 
some of them of a very complicated and unwieldy kind. M 
these, however, have become finally resolved into one or ttn 
forms of apparatus now in use, in which the electric to he 
excited is either a hollow cylinder or a circular plate of gUn. 
We shall, for the sake of perspicuity, confine ourselves to i 
description of a few of the most perfect of thb class. 

44. The annexed fig. 28 represents a cylindrical electricil 
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machine of an improved kind, in which a a is a hollow gUsa 
cylinder, having wide open ends fitted with caps of wood. 
These caps have projecting pivots, which serve as the ex- 
tremities of a horizontal axis, and turn in pivot-holes drilled ia 
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spherical pieces of wood or metal, a a, cemented on vertical 
glass pillars, a b, a c, the whole heing fixed on a firm wood 
hase» c B. A flat cushion, or ruhher of coarse oiled silk t, 
stuffed with wool or hair, and hacked hy a wooden cylinder n, 
GOTered with tin-foil, is fixed at a 5 on a vertical glass pillar 
8 n, attached h j a sliding piece s to the hase c b, hj which it 
is caused to hear with greater or less force against the glass 
cylinder. There is a screw at s for confining the slide in any 
given position. The ruhher a 5 is supported loosely against 
the wood cylinder hy two hrass pins, and is furnished with 
a long flap of thin silk f, oiled on one side only, sewed to its 
outer edge : this rests upon and passes over the upper surface 
of the cylinder, the rough side heing next the glass. Imme- 
diately opposite the termination of this sUk flap there is a 
small cross arm of brass |9, carrying three or four short points 
£>r catching up the vitreous or positive electricity from the 
glass as it emerges from heneath the silk flap, and transmitting 
it to the insulated cylindrical conductor p. A similar cross 
arm transmits the negative or resinous electricity of the rubber 
to the insulated conductor n : the cylinder is set in motion by 
a winch w, having an insulating handle of glass, and fixed to 
one of the projecting pivots. Each cap of wood consists, 
together with the pivot, of a single piece, and is fitted securely 
in the projecting glass necks by attached pieces of fine cork> 
so as to admit of the cap heing occasionally removed, and the 
interior of the cylinder rendered very dry and clean. For a 
perfect development of the power of such a machine, it is 
requisite to free the glass from all dirt and moisture, both on 
its inner and outer surface. The cushion or rubber should be 
covered with the amalgam of tin, zinc, and mercury, already 
described (29), which may be spread on it by the aid of a 
little lard, and the surrounding air should be rendered as dry 
as possible. 

45. When under these favourable circumstances we put the 
cylinder in motion, the conductors p and n being removed, 
brilliant sdntiUatioiis and lines of hght will dart round the 
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under surface of the c^rlindery between the termination of the 
silk flap and the rubber ; brushes of light and luminous co- 
ruscations will frequently appear to fly off into the air from 
under the flap, presenting in the dark an extremely beautiful 
appearance. If a pointed metallic rod be held in the air in 
front of the silk flap, a bright star of light will appear to settle 
on it, eyen at a considerable distance from the glass. Whoi 
the conductors are placed as shown in the figures, and the 
knuckle of each hand presented, one to the conductor p, and 
the other to the conductor n, a current of bright and powerfbi 
sparks will pass between the knuckles and each of the con- 
ductors; and if we obserre at this time the points on the 
cross arms, those on the positiye conductor p will appear as 
simple luminous points or stars, whilst those on the conductor 
N will be diyergent, and present to the eye the appearance of 
a luminous brush. If we suspend a chain of small metallic 
beads, strung together on a silk thread, between two metallic 
rods fixed on the conductors p, n, it will appear as a sort of 
brilliant necklace of luminous beads, the effect of which is 
frequently dazzling to the eye. 

When we require to collect vitreous or positive electricity, 
we present the substance to be charged or electrified, to the 
positive conductor p, and connect the negative conductor n, or 
otherwise the cushion itself, with the earth, by which means 
electricity becomes continually supplied to the revolving glass 
cylinder. When we require negative or resinous electricity, we 
reverse this arrangement. The body to be charged is pre- 
sented to the negative conductor n, and the positive conductor 
p connected with the earth, so as to relieve the surface of the 
glass cylinder of the electricity thrown on it, and enable it to 
develop a continual excitation in the rubber, and consequently 
a constant supply of negative electricity to the conductor n. 

46. It has been usual in constructing these machines to 
form the end of the glass cylinders into narrow necks, and 
close them up ; but it is far preferable to have them wide and 
capacious, so as to admit of drying and wiping out the ixf 
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tenor. The condensation of moisture on the interior of the 
surface is fatal to the action of the macliine, from the con- 
(tuction it affords to the return of the induced electridty over 
the interior of the glass to the cushion. In fact, if the con- 
ductors p and N he joined hj a curved wire, all the phenomena 
we have just descrihed will vanish. It was prohahlj from this 
circumstance that some of the early Electricians found their 
glass glohes and cylinders improved in power hy coating the 
. mterior with some resinous composition, hy which the non- 
«^nduction of the vitreous surface was rendered more perfect, 
and moisture less liahle to condense on it. Electrical machines 
of this construction are made with glass cyUnders varying 
from 4 inches to a foot or even to 20 inches in diameter, and 
from 6 to 18 inches in length. 

47. The Plate-gloM Electrical Machine. — Ahout the year 
1776, Van Marum was led to employ a circular disc of shell 
lac as a convenient form of electric for excitation. This was 
soon followed hy a disc of plate glass. Ingenhouz, Van 
Marum, Bamsden, and Cuthhertson, appear to have heen the 
originators of electrical machines of this kind. The machine, 
as constructed hy Cuthhertson, ahout the year 1783, consists 
of a circular disc of plate glass, from 2 to 7 feet in diameter, 
mounted on a horizontal axis of metal, and sustained hy 
a vertical frame of mahogany, to which are fixed two pairs 
of cushions or ruhhers, one pair ahove, the other helow. This 
plate is turned round hetween the ruhhers hy a winch fixed at 
the extremity of the axis. The electricity is confined hy flaps 
of oiled silk, extending from each pair of cushions round one- 
fourth nearly of the circumference of the plate, and is then 
. collected hy two rows of points opposite its horizontal diameter, 
and communicating with an insulated metallic conductor. 

In this arrangement we have only the vitreous or positive 
electricity of the plate. To obtain the resinous or negative 
electricity of the cushions, it is requisite to connect them by a 
slip of metal let into the frame- work, and to place the whole 
machine on pillars of glass. In this case the conductor^ 
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which was before insulated, must communicate with the 
ground. 

This machine is prepared for excitation as ahreadj described 
(44). Its action is very intense, and the same phenomena as 
observed with the gkss cylinder are observable on taming the 
plate, — the effects being doubled by the addition of another 
set of cushions, although it has been doubted whether the 
friction on both sides of the plate is attended by any greater 
effect than a well-appUed friction on one side only. This 
form of electrical machine, however, is undoubtedly extremely 
powerful, and well adapted to extensive researches in elec- 
tricity ; but for ordinary philosophical purposes, the cyliih 
drical machine, from the simplicity of its construction and 
use, is probably more convenient. 

48. Van Marum, about the year 1785, constructed, with the 
aid of Mr. Cuthbertson, an electrical machine on this prin- 
ciple, of enormous power, and which was afterwards placed m 
Teyler's Museum at Haarlem. It consisted of two circular 
plates of French glass, each 65 inches in diameter, fixed upon 
the same axis, and excited by four pairs of cushions, each 
cushion nearly 16 inches in length. The conductor was 
supported on three pillars of glass, sending out collecting 
branches between the plates. Two men, and sometimes four, 
were employed to turn the plates. When in full force, a 
single spark from the conductor was found to melt a leaf 
of gold; a thread became attracted at a distance of 38 feet; 
and a pointed vdre exhibited the appearance of a luminous star 
at a distance of 28 feet from the conductor. Persons within 
10 feet of the plates experienced a sort of creeping sensation 
over t&em, as if surrounded by a spider's web. 

49. The collection of negative electricity from machines 
under this kind of arrangement being attended with incon- 
venience, several attempts have been made to vary it. Van 
Marum was hence led to place a single plate at the extremity 
of a strong horizontal axis ; and having insulated the cushion 
or glass pillars on each side of its horizontal axis» onlV M»t ^ 
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either positive or negative electricity by a double-branched 
wire in connection with the conductor, which could be tamed 
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effective, and calculated to meet eyery^ difficulty in the use 
of the glass pkte for positive and negative electridtj. In 
this construction the plate is mounted on a metallic axis, 
supported hetween two transverse bars of mahoganj, on 
four vertical mahogany pillars, c d e/, as represented in the 
figure. These pillars are inserted into a strong rectangular 
frame, two before and two behind the plate, forming a firm 
and secure basis. The rubbers a a and b6 are placed on 
each side, and insulated on stout pillars of glass, Aff and 
B h, also fixed to the hollow rectangular frame. A metallic 
conductor p, with two branches, is sustained in a vertical 
position in front of the frame, on a strong support of glass, 
whilst a curvilinear brass tube, Ann, passing behind the 
plate, connects the cushions, and forms the negative con- 
ductor. 

The plate is turned round by an insulating winch w, con- 
structed of a strong cylindrical bar of glass, and the whole is 
supported by four legs on a second rectangular frame, having 
three levelling screws, s s s, fixed in it, so as to render the 
axis level and the machine secure on the ground. This 
machine is employed in the same way as that already de- 
scribed (44). With a plate of about 2 or 3 feet in diameter^ 
very extraordinary power is obtained. 

In all machines of this construction it is requisite to attach 
cords of silk to the flaps, and pass them round fixed supports, 
in order to prevent the flaps from being dragged over the 
plate in turning it round. 

51. It may be as well to state here that the power of 
electrical machines will greatly depend on the kind of glass 
of which the plate consists. If plate glass be employed, 
it should be of a flinty kind, of very perfect manufacture, and 
be very highly poHshed. A common vitrified surface, from its 
very perfect polish, is perhaps more powerful than polished 
plate ; hence plates of common window glass, joined by an 
intervening cement of black sealing-wax, are well adapted to 
the purposes of electrical excitation. A plate machine coa- 
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structed in this vraj, with a plate of ahout 2 feet in diameter, 
had most remarkable power. 

52. Hydro-electric Machine, — ^This species of electrical ma- 
chine is of very recent date and construction^ and is the result 
of an accidental discovery in 1840, by an observing workman 
in charge of a fixed steam engine at Sighill, near Newcastle. 
Owing to a leak in the cement about the safety-valve, there 
arose a considerable escape of steam. The engine-man, being 
about to adjust the weight of the valve, was surprised by the 
emission of a powerful spark of electricity, which he found 
always to arise from the metal-work connected with the boiler, 
and from the boiler also, if he attempted to touch it during, 
the escape of steam, especially when one of his hands was 
immersed in the vapour. Mr. Armstrong, a scientific gentle- 
man at Newcastle, having been informed of this result, lost no 
time in investigating the phenomenon. By an insulated brass 
rod, having a metallic plate at one extremity and a ball at the 
other, he obtained 60 or 70 sparks per minute on bringing the 
ball near the boiler, whilst the plate was immersed in the 
issuing vapour, and after a series of highly interesting in- 
quiries, he succeeded in producing a vaporizing electrical ma- 
chine, depending on the excitation of particles of water driven 
by steam through small orifices. This machine consists of a 
steam boiler a, fig. 30, insulated on stout pillars of glass. The 
steam is caused to issue from a general steam pipe through 
bent iron tubes a be, terminating in jets of wood, and of 
which there are a great number : an insulated projecting con- 
ductor N is placed in connection with the boiler, for the con- 
venience of collecting the excited electricity; and a second 
conductor p, formed of a metallic case, furnished with several 
rows of points, is placed immediately in front of the jets, to 
receive and carry off the opposite electricity of the steam, and 
prevent its return upon the boiler, by which the excited forces 
would be neutralized. Faraday, who also investigated this 
question with his accustomed tact and penetration, has shown, 
by a series of masterly experiments, that the electricity thus 
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produced does not depend on the mere issue of steam through 
■moll orifices, or upon any chemical or other change which 



may be supposed to arise from evaporation or condensation, 
but is tbe result of the friction of condensed particles of water 
whilst being driven by the still issuing steam through the jets; 
so that in fact these watery particles perform the office of the 
glass plate of the common machine, and give out vitreous elec- 
tricity : the wood jets and pipes act as the rubber, and ^ve 
out resinous electricity, whilst the friction of the steam in 
passing is the source of the electricity. 

The electricity produced by this apparatus is enormous in 
quantity. The sparks from the conductor n, upon an unin- 
Bulated metallic ball, are dense and rapid, presenting frequently 
the appearance of a continuous flame, and will readily set fire 
to inflammable matter. 
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THE ELECTROFHORUS. 




53. The electrophorus, or perpetual electrical machine, is 
another most yaluable instrument, for which we are indebted 
to the ingenuity of Professor Volta. 

The arrangement consists of a circular or other electrical 
plate A A, fig. 31, usually of shell lac. This plate is placed on 
a conducting disc b, of about 
the same size, and termed the ^* * 

sole; a second circular con- w^ 

ducting disc d, termed the 
cover, and furnished with an 
insulated handle d d, is placed 
upon the upper surface of the 
electrical plate. When this in- 
strument is employed for the 
production of electricity, we 
first remove the cover d by its insulating handle, and then 
excite the electrical plate a a by flapping it briskly with dry 
silk or with some dry fur-skin ; we then replace the cover d as 
before : the cover, being insulated, does not take up the elec- 
tricity of the plate, but is acted upon inductively (21), that is 
to say, its neutral condition is changed, and the part^ distant 
from the under surface placed in the same electrical state as 
the surface of the excited plate : hence these parts are in a 
condition to charge any substance brought near them. We 
find, accordingly, that on bringing a conductor near the cover, 
an electrical spark is elicited, which tends to neutralize the 
induced state of its parts distant from the surface in approxi- 
mation with the electrical plate beneath ; and if such conductor 
be insulated, it will become charged with the same electricity ; 
that is to say, if the electrical plate be negatively excited, the 
distant parts of the cover d will be negative by induction (21), 
and any conductor brought near it will yield up positive elec- 
tricity, and remain also negatively electrified. If we now 
remove the cover d by its insulating handle, we immediately 
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restore its original capacity, whilst the positive electricity it 
had acquired under induction remains. Hence it is now 
charged with positive or vitreous electricity, and will electrify 
any insulated conductor positively when brought near it. 

It is quite evident that in this machine the excited electric 
loses nothing of its electricity by all this, the excitation 
being merely subservient to induction. Hence, after restoring 
the neutrality of the cover by relieving it of its charge, we may 
again repeat the operation, and carry off in this way successive 
charges without any new excitation of the electric plate : it is 
hence a sort of permanently excited electrical machine. 

The electrical plate of this instrument, as constructed by 
Volta, consisted of shell lac, common resin, and Venice tur- 
pentine, in equal parts. The sole may consist of a circular 
plate of wood, covered with tin-foil. The cover, or superior 
conductor d, may be also a light disc of wood, covered with 
some stout metallic leaf. Small plates of glass, sealing-wax, 
or brimstone, are admirably adapted to experimental purposes, 
when mounted as electrophorus plates, with the attendant con- 
ductors. The machine itself has been termed electrophoruSy 
from the circumstance of its prime conductor, the cover, bearing 
off as it were by repeated removal definite quantities of elec- 
tricity which it had absorbed imder the influence of the excited 
electrical plate. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES WHICH DO NOT DEPEND ON 

FRICTION. 

54. Although electrical excitation by friction has been 
generally employed in the construction of ordinary electrical 
machines, yet other sources of electricity are open to us. 
Thus the dry electrical pile, fig. 15, and the voltaic series, 
fig. 16, may each be considered as electrical machines, although 
of very limited power for common electrical purposes. The 
electrical disturbance also induced in a coil of wire by magnet- 
ism, fig. 17, may be employed as a source of electricity, and 
has given rise to the magneto-electrical apparatus already 
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ailaded to (28). Such instraments, although admirably 
adapted to some pecuHar experimental researches, are quite 
unayailable in the accumulation of great statical electrical 
power. 

THEORETICAL VIEWS OF THE ACTION OF ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. 

55. The production of electricity by the ordinary electrical 
machine is explicable upon either the double or single fluid 
hypothesis (32) (33). According to the first of these (32), 
we disunite by friction the combined electricities existing in 
the rubber and glass, and change, according to the improved 
theory (37), the relative attractive power of diese substances 
for the separated elements, so that the positive force becomes 
collected on the glass and the negative force on the rubber ; 
but ance there is only a certain quantity of electricity in the 
glass and rubber, the action must cease after a few revolutions 
of the glass, unless more electricity be furnished for decompo- 
sition ; and such is found to be the case : very little effect is 
produced so long as the positive and negative conductors p n, 
fig. 28, remain insulated. Directly, however, we connect one 
of these conductors with the ground, the other will be in a 
position to charge any insulated substance presented to it up 
to a point of saturation ; for the neutral state of the one con- 
ductor becomes restored at the expense of the opposite elec- 
tridty drawn from the mass of the earth, and that of the other 
at the expense of the opposite electricity of the insulated body: 
hence both the mass of the earth and the insulated body may 
be considered -as being electrified by this operation — the one 
positively, the other negatively, according to the particular 
conductor, p or n, with which they are associated. But the 
electricity of the earth being indefinitely great, the result is 
only sensible on the lesser insulated body, and the action is 
limited to the quantity of positive or negative electricity which 
it can furnish. 

If, instead of oonnectkig one of the conductors with the 
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earth, we associate it with another insulated hodj, then the 
effect is sensible in either case, and the action is limited to the 
quantity of positive or negative electricity which the insulated 
substances can yield up : such is, in fact, the condition of the 
positive and negative conductors p n, which yield up negative 
and positive electricity to the glass and rubber, directly the 
machine is put m motion, and by which the one, p, becomes 
charged positively, and the other, n, negatively. If both these 
conductors therefore be connected with the ground, the result 
is a continual separation and re-composition of the two forces, 
and hence a neutral state of the conductors p n. Upon this 
theory, therefore, the action of the electrical machine consists in 
a separation and abstraction of one of the electrical elements, 
leaving the other in excess. 

56. The electrical machine, according to the hypothesis of 
a single elementary fluid, is only a means of changing the 
quantity of electricity in .bodies. By the revolution of the 
glass against the rubber we continually renew and break the 
contact between these substances, the consequence of which is 
an accumulation of electricity on the glass, and an abstraction 
from the rubber (18). Hence the insulated conductors p and n, 
fig. 28, become charged, one positively or plus, the other nega- 
tively or minus. On this, however, as on the former hypothesis, 
the action would soon cease if one or both of the conductors 
remained insulated, since the rubber has only a limited quantity, 
of electricity to yield up, and the glass therefore only a certain 
quantity to gain : reciprocally, the glass cannot take up more 
than a given quantity of electricity, consequently the rubber 
can only lose a limited quantity. Hence the excitation is con- 
fined within these Umits. Now imagine two insulated con- 
ductors brought near the conductors p n ; one near the posi- 
tive conductor p, the other near the negative conductor n.. 
The result would be an abstraction of electricity from the body 
opposed to the negative conductor, which would go to restore 
the equilibrium in the rubber, and an addition of electricity to 
the body near the positive conductor, which would relieve or 
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neutralize the eleotridty of the glass ; and thus the action of 
the machine would be to charge or electrify both these bodies 
at the expense of each other, the one pontively, the other 
m^tively. We have still, however, reached a Hmit depending 
on the amount of electricity which the respective bodies can yield 
up or receive. Such is in fact the condition of the conductors 
p N, one of which, p, receives the excited electricity on the 
glass, whilst the other, n, yields up electricity to the rubber. 
When, therefore, we connect one of these conductors with the 
earth, the action may become indefinitely great upon any 
insulated body applied to the other, and required to be elec- 
trified, however great its extent, the means of supply of 
electricity being without assignable hmit. When both the 
conductors p n are connected with the mass of the earth, 
the result is a constant disturbance and renewal of electrical 
neutrality, — the rubber being supphed with electricity as fast 
as it yields it up to the glass, and the glass yielding it up again 
to the earth as quickly as it abstracts it from the rubber. 
Upon this hypothesis, therefore, the operation of the electrical 
machine is that of a pump, — to withdraw electricity from 
some bodies and throw it upon others. 

57* These two themes apply in nearly the same way to 
the action of the electrophorus. The cover d, fig. 31, whilst 
on the excited plate, acts upon bodies in the same way as the 
n^^tive conductor n, of the electrical machine, fig. 28, sup- 
posing the plate to be a resinous electric ; i^r removal, it 
acts fts the positive conductor p; that is to say, on the 
hypothesis of two electric fluids, it first attracts vitreous 
electricity fi:x>m any body applied to it, in consequence of its 
distant parts having become negative by induction (21), and 
hence will leave such body charged with resinous electricity. 
On removal it attracts resinous electricity from any body 
presented to it, in consequence of the charge of vitreous 
electricity it had previously taken up, and so electrifies such 
body, if insulated, positively. On the single fluid hypothesis 
(35)^ the cover first attracts and then gives out electricity ; 
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that is to say^ it first abstracts electricit j from some bodies, 
asd tbeD commonicates it to others. 

The induced action upon which this state of the cover 
depends, is, upon the hypothesis of two fluids (32, 37), 
derived from the excited electricity of the electrical plate. 
Supposing the electrical plate to be a resinous plate, the 
vitreous electricity of the cover is attracted towards it, leaving 
the resinous electricity repelled to its distant surface. On the 
single fluid hypothesis (33), (36), the electrical plate being 
deficient of electricity, or minus, the electricity of the cover is 
drawn towards it so as to equalize the distribution as nearly as 
possible, hence leaving its distant surface negative or minus. 

If the electrical plate be excited with vitreous electricity, 
then the converse of all this happens, but the theoretical views 
remain the same. 

58. Similar applications of these theories may be made to 
the electrical pile, and to the coil of the magneto-electric ma- 
chine (28). We have, upon the one theory, a separation of the 
combined electricities, and upon the other an unequal distri- 
bution. In the electrical column and voltaic series (28), the 
opposition of the two metals changes their relative capacities 
for one of the electrical elements, or for electricity considered 
as a single elementary fluid, so that either positive or negative 
electricity exists in excess, or flows upon one of the metals. 
By the intervening semi-conducting fluid or other substance 
this excess is carried on to the next pair of metals, and so 
throughout the whole series up to the terminating plates, 
which become finally charged with different electricities, ana- 
logous to the positive and negative conductors of the electrical 
machine. We have, however, in such arrangements a sort of 
electromotion, together with a development of electricity by 
chemical action when the plates are excited by saline and other 
fluids. 

In the coil of the magneto-electric machine a somewhat 
similar electric motion is produced by the influence of the 
magnet ; and each end of the coil, at the instant of making 
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or breaking contact with the magnet^ is in opposite electrical 
states. 

THE ELECTRICAL JAR, OR LEYDEN PHIAL. 

59. The years 1745 and 1746 are remarkable for a scien- 
tific discovery of a very marvellous character. Some Dutch 
philosophers at Leyden finding electricity rapidly disappear 
from a simple insulated conductor, imagined that if it could be 
completely enclosed in sohd electric matter, a charge might be 
retained on the conductor for any length of time. This idea, 
early in the year 1746, they endeavoured to realize. Water 
being a convenient conductor, they enclosed it in a small glass 
phial, and having inserted a nail through the cork, suspended 
it from the prime conductor of the electrical machine so as to 
convey •electricity into the water through the nail. One of the 
experimenters, Mr. Cunseus, whilst continuing this inquiry, in 
endeavouring to detach the phial and nail from the electrical 
machine^ received so violent a shock across his arms and 
breast that it shook his whole frame. 

A similar result appears to have been obtained about the 
year 1745, by Ton Kleist, dean of a cathedral in Grermany, 
vhilst engaged in an interesting course of experiments on the 
communication of electricity to glass, an account of which is 
found in the register of an Academy at Berlin. Having passed 
a stout brass pin or wire into a common phial containing a 
small quantity of mercury, electricity was thrown, by means 
of the electrical machine, upon the interior of the phial, 
through the pin. His account of the results which ensued is 
both instructive and amusing. *' As soon," says he, " as this 
little glass with the pin is removed from the electrical machine, 
a flaming pencil issues from it for so long a time, that I have 
been able to walk 60 paces in the room with this little burning 
machine; and if the finger or a piece of money be held against 
the electrified pin, the stroke coming out is so strong that 
both arms and shoulders are shaken thereby. Thin-necked 
glasses have h&ea twice broken by the powerful shocL" 
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Muschenbroek, who subsequently repeated these experiments^ 
at Leyden^ with water in a thin glass bowl, says, he was so 
struck in his arms, shoulders, and breast, that he lost his 
breath, and was two days in recovering from the effects of the 
blow. 

The discovery of such a terrible power in nature soon 
spread through Europe, and gave immense impulse and ^lat 
to electrical investigations. Sir W. Watson, Smeaton, Bevis, 
Wilson, and Canton, all distinguished members of the Royal 
Society of London, repeated and extended these experiments ; 
indeed, it is to them that we owe the final completion of 
the Leyden phial, under the present form of the electrical 
jar, and its consequent practical application to researches in 
Electricity. Sir W. Watson showed that the power of the 
phial did not depend on the density or quantity of conducting 
matter either within or without the glass, but that, caeteris 
paribus, it was as the extent of contact between conductors 
and the surface of the glass ; on which principle he placed the 
phial in a small open cylinder of sheet lead. Smeaton now 
transformed this experiment into the covering of plates of 
glass with thin metal, leaving on each side an uncovered part, 
and he found that if, after having communicated electricity to 
one of the surfaces of the plate, he touched both surfaces with 
his hands at the same time, all the effects of the Leyden or 
German experiment were obtained. Sir W. Watson, further 
enlightened by this result, now applied coverings or coatings 
of metallic leaf to the interior and exterior surfaces of glass 
jars, leaving a portion of the glass under the mouth of the jar 
free, — ah arrangement both effective and convenient, and in 
use at this day. 

Thus the Leyden phial resolved itself into the electrical 
jar, and became a most important instrument of physical 
research. 

60. The most perfect kind of electrical jar is shown in the 
annexed figure 32, in which the faintly shadowed portion a 
marks the position of the exterior and interior coatings,. 
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Bsiully till le&f pasted agunat the gUaa : f]g. 32. 

b b the uncoated or insalating portion of 

the jar ; db li light metallic rod or tube, 

terminating in a knob at metallic ball d, 

and passing to the bottom of the jar, 

where it is sapported in a socket of 

wood, fixed to the coating expukled 

upon the glass. This is the chai^g 

rod, and care is taken to insure a good 

contact with the metal on the bottom t^ 

the jar. 

Vfheu the jar is to be chai^d, the 
charpng Tod d b ii connected with one 
of the conductors of the electrical ma- 
chine, and the esterior coating a with the ground, taking care 
to operate with the machine in the way already explained (45). 
Tbe prc^^ss of the charging may be observed by means of a 
light reed terminating in a small hall of pith, loosely attached 
to tlie charging rod by a very short piece of fine silk or cotton 
thread : this will constitute, with the rod, an electroscope of 
diTergence (41), so that as the charge proceeds the reed will 
become raised, more or less, into the air, as represented in tbe 
fignre. If the knob of the jar be placed within about half an 
inch of the conductor of the machine, a succession of sparks 
will be observed to pass into the jar: these will become gradu- 
ally wecJier when the jar is fiilly chafed. 

61. The chai^ being thus accumulated, the jar is again 
dischai^d by completing a condacting communication between 
the exterioT coating a and the charging rod d b : the extent of 
such cmnmunication, whii^ is termed an tiecMeal eireuit, 
may be almost indefinite. If tbe discharge be effected 
tbrongh a short circuit of bent metaUic wire, terminating m 
metallic balls, an intensely brilliant explosion ensues, the light 
of which is almost insufferable ; and there is heard at the 
same time a sharp crashing report. If a portion of the living 
attimpl frame be include^ in the circuit, then a powerfiil shock 
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eusues, the intensity of which depends on the amount of the 
charge. 

Sir W. Watson, assisted hy other memhers of the Bojal 
Society, completed electrical circuits of several miles in extent. 
In August, 1 74 7) they caused an electrical jar to discharge 
through a circuit of 4 miles, and found the effect to he 
instantaneous. The Ahh^ Nollet passed the charge through 
the whole community of a convent, forming a line of nearly 
6000 feet. The shock was simultaneous. 

In order to avoid the chance of receiving the shock at the 
time of discharging an electrical jar, two hent wires are em- 
ployed, terminating in brass balls, and connected by an inter- 
mediate joint, so as to open or shut to any convenient distance, 
like a pair of compasses. These wires are mounted at the 
joint upon a glass rod or handle, as Fig. 33. 

shown in fig. 33, and constitute what 
is termed a discharging rod. The 
balls are either extended directly 
between the exterior coating a and 
the knob of the jar, or one of them is 
connected with the termination of any extent or kind of circuit 
proceeding from the exterior coating ; and the other applied, as 
before, to complete the discharge. 

62. It is of no consequence which coating of the jar we first 
expose to the process of charging. If, for example, we turn 
over the jar, fig. 32, on its charging rod db, and expose the 
outer coating a to the conductor of the machine, it is of no 
consequence whatever to the progress of the charge. When, 
however, we charge a jar in this way and wish to revert it so 
as to place the jar again upright on its base, we must take 
care to employ an insulated stand or table ; for, as is evident, 
in reverting a charged jar upon a conducting base we complete 
the circuit through ourselves, and hence discharge the accu- 
mulation as before. 

In whichever of these two ways we may find it convenient 
to complete the charge, we shall always have a surplus spark 
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upon the coating exposed to the charging conductor, and which 
may be made to appear by placing the jar upon an insulator, 
and presenting the knuckle to the coating through which the 
charge has accumulated. 

63. When a charge is communicated from the prime con- 
ductor, the jar is said to be charged positively, or with vitreous 
electricity. If from the negative conductor, it is said to be 
charged negatively, or with resinous electricity. In either case 
it is equally powerful as a means of accumulating and dis- 
charging electricity, in a dense and concentrated form, upon 
or through any given substance : some idea may be formed 
of it in observing, that whilst a jar of only moderate size is 
charging at about half an inch distance from the conductor, 
several hundred electrical sparks will pass from the machine, 
and that at the instant of the discharge all these sparks are 
condensed into one. 

64. Theoretical views of the electric jar, — It is quite ap- 
parent that the principles and arrangement of the condenser 
just described (42), fig. 27, are in no sense diiferent from those 
of the Leyden jar. The arrangement is, in fact, virtually the 

. same as that practised by Smeaton (59), except that we have 
given metallic coatings a and b, fig. 27, to a plate of air, instead 
of coating a sohd plate of glass. In either case the arrangement 
is nothing more than the close approximation of an uninsulated 
to an insulated conductor ; the success of the experiment does 
not therefore depend on the form of the glass, but rather upon 
its thickness. In applying metalUc coatings to opposite sides 
of a plate of glass, as represented in the annexed figure 34, and 
connecting one of the 
sides vdth the ground by ^K- 3^- 

placing it on a metallic 
support s, Smeaton really 
fulfilled the essential con- 
ditions of electrical accu- 
umlation. In this case 
the upper coating a is the 
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insulated conductor, corresponding with the disc a, fig. 27, the 
inferior coating resting on the metallic stand s, is the unin- 
sulated approximated conductor corresponding with the disc b, 
whilst the intermediate glass is in the same relative position as 
the particles of air between the plates ; that is to say, it is the 
non-conducting or electric medium. 

A square of glass thus prepared has been termed a coated 
pane, and by the French Electricians, a ' Mminating square.' 
It is charged and discharged in the same way as the coated 
jar, by first throwing electricity on the insulated coating a, and 
then joining the opposite sides with the discharging rod, fig. 33. 

65. The Franklinian theory of electricity (33), in its appli- 
cation to the phenomena of the Leyden jar, may be considered 
as pecuUarly happy and illustrative : according to this theory, 
electrics are supposed to be impenetrable to electricity or 
nearly so ; whilst the quantity they contain can neither be ab- 
solutely increased nor diminished. When therefore we attempt 
to force upon any given electric a quantity of electricity greater 
than that which the body already contains, we actually dis- 
place such portion of its natural electricity as is requisite to 
make room for this new quantity. The Leyden experiment, 
therefore, according to this h3rpothesis, consists in the addition 
of electricity to one surface of the glass, and the abstraction of 
an equal quantity from the other surface. 

Franklin, by a well-conceived and extremely beautiful series 
of experiments, showed, that if either side of a coated jar be 
electrified positively, the other side is electrified negatively, so 
that there is really no more electricity in the jar than before. 
To realize this idea more completely, let us imagine that an 
electrical jar originally possessed 100 units of electricity, 50 of 
which occupy strata beneath one of its surfaces, and 50, similar 
strata beneath the other. Then, when by the operation of the 
electrical machine we cause the whole or a part of the 50 units 
to leave either side and appear on the other, the jar is said to 
be charged to a greater or less extent. If we collect the total 
or 100 units on one side, it is said to be charged to saturation. 
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Now the discharge consists in s transfer of the redundant units 
to the minuH surface from whence they were taken, hy which 
the equihbrium of distribution is again restored. 

66. The following experiments, resorted to by Franklin in 
coufirmaticin of this doctrine, are singularly interesting and 
instructive. 

Exp. 28. Fkce an electrical jar, fig. 35, on ^- 35- 
an insulating support & ; let the ball p of the '~^ - 

charging rod be within about half an nch of the 
prime conductor p of the electrical machine. 
Bring another insulated metallic ball n, con- 
nected with the negative conductor, within the 
same distance of a similar ball n, projecting from 
beneath the outer coating. Put the machine 
slowly in motion, and for every spark which 
passes between the prime conductor f and the 
charging ball p, a similar spark wilt pass, at 
the same instant, between the outer coating it 
and the negative conducts n. 

Exp. 29. When the jar has become in this 
way moderately chai^d, remove it and its insulating support 
8 from the balls p and n of the positive and negative con- 
dnctors, and having insulated a light metallic ball of about 
2 inches in diameter on a glass rod, bring it near the ball of , 
the charging radp; a powerful spark will follow it, and charge 
the ball positively. Whilst thus charged, bring the ball near 
the ball n connected with the outer coating ; the same spark 
win leave it again, as may be proved by the charged ball having 
again become neutral : hence precisely the same quantity of 
electricity taken up from the interior coating has been added 
to the exterior. In this way, by successive repetitions of the 
experiment, we may gradually discharge the jar ; that is to 
uy, we may take away by small and measured quantities all 
the electricity communicated to the inner coating, and tbrow 
it on the outer. Now if we examine, by means of an eleo- 
tnwcope (17), (41), the inner and outer coatings of this jar. 
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e^iedaOj after each alternate oontact with the insulated 
metallic s{^ere, they^ will he found in opposite electrical states*; 
that b to say, if the jar he charged from the prime conductor 
positiTclj, then the outer coating wiU always evince negatiTe 
electricity. 

Exp, 30. Insulate two or three equal and predsely similar 
jars, ahCf fig. 36, and arrange them so that the charging ball 
of the second, b, waj ^ 3^^ 

be within half an 
inch of the outer 
coating of the first, 
a, and the charging 
ball of the third, c, 
within a similar dis- 
tance of the outer 
coating of the se- 
cond, h. Let the 
outer coating of this 
third jar, c, be elec- 
trically placed, through the interrention of a conducting rod 
and ball n, within the same distance of an insulated hall n 
connected with the negative conductor, as the charging ball p 
is of the positive conductor p. Put the machine in motion, 
and directly a spark passes upon the inner coating of the first 
jar a, a similar spark will appear to leave the outer coating to 
charge the second jar h : this will again cause a spark to pass 
from its outer coating upon the charging ball of the third jar 
c, which will throw off the electricity of its outer coating upon 
the negative conductor n, to supply the rubber (45), and is 
the compensating quantity to the electricity abstracted from it 
by the glass to be thrown upon the interior of the first jar a ; 
so that every jar will be equally and similarly charged, or 
nearly so, at precisely the same instant, and, by the propa- 
gation as it were of electrical impulse, through the series of 
jars. Now as the second jar b has become charged from the 
outer coating of the first, a, and the third jar e from the outer 
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coatiiig of ihe second, b, it may be inferred that for every unit 
of electricity, added to the inner coatings, a similar unit has 
left the outer, which is what Franklin wished to show. This 
experiment, although satisfactory when only two or three jars 
are employed, is greatly embarrassed by extension upon a long 
series ; the accumulated resistance of each jar being at length 
90 considerable as to vitiate the result. When the resistance 
becomes at all equal to the charging power, the last jars of the 
series do not become charged in the same degree as the first, 
and the whole operation is thereby arrested. 

Eap. 31. Apply an outer metallic coating only to a glass 
jar ; yamish all that portion of the glass above the coating, 
both inside and out ; place the jar on an insulated stand, and 
fin it durefully with water up to the height of the exterior 
coating ; pass a metalUc charging rod into the water through 
a light disc of varnished cork fitted into the neck of the jar ; 
connect the external coating with the ground, and charge the 
jar as in Exp. 28 (66) : when charged, cut off the connection 
with the ground, and remove the charging rod by its insulating 
handle : finally, remove the jar ; place a precisely similar jar 
on the insulating stand, as at s, fig. 35 (66), prepared with an 
exterior coating only, and then, holding the first jar by its 
outer coating, pour off the water carefully into this second jar. 
Let the charging rod and cork be then applied to the water in 
this second jar ; little or no electricity will have passed over 
with the water, more especially if the operator stand on an 
insulated stool, as may be found by the usual electroscopes 
(17), (41): remove this jar from the insulator; replace the 
first jar and pour other water carefully into it, as before; 
replace also the metallic charging rod. The jar will be found 
still perfectly chained; all the electricity, or nearly so, will 
have remained on the glass, and the whole system may be 
discharged in the usual way (61). The student must be 
careful to preserve the insulations in this experiment, other- 
wise in pouring over the water the electricity expands over 
both the jars. 

d5 
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This was the original form of the experimeti^^ «s made by 
Franklin, in evidence of the disturbed distribution on the glass, 
and to show that the attached coatings were merely conductors 
to the charge. At present it is usual to fit open jars with 
sets of moveable coatings of common tin plate ; but the most 
complete method is to employ a small glass sphere with along 
neck, nicely varnished, and give it coatings of dry mercury, 
which is easily managed.^ 

67. In these experiments we have supposed the jar to be 
charged positively, that is, from the positive conductor p, 
fig. 28 (44), the outer coating a, fig. 32, being connected with 
the ground : now if we charge the jar from the negative con- 
ductor N, fig. 28, and connect the positive conductor p vrith 
the earth (45), then, according to the Franklinian theory, that 
will be the same thing as throwing electricity upon the outer 
coating instead of the inner, as in the former case, since by the 
theory, what we take away from one side we add to the other 
(65) ; it is, in fact, the converse of Exp. 28 (66), supposing 
the jar, fig.' 35, to be reverted upon the charging rod and 
chained upon the opposite coating (62). That such is really 
the case may be shown by carrying out the following experi- 
ments. 

JEsip. 32. Charge the jar a, fig. 32 (60), negatively 
(63), that is, by exposing its charging rod and ball a to 
the negative conductor n, fig. 28 (44), the outer coating 
A and positive conductor p of the machine being connected 
with the earth. When charged, place the jar on an insu- 
lated stand, as in ^, 35, take off the surplus spark (62), 
and test the charge of the jar by an electroscope such as repre- 
sented fig. 7 (17) ; the outer coating will be found positive. 

Exp. 33. Charge the jar by reverting it as before described 
(62), and repeat the former examination of its electrical state, 
the same result will be obtained. 

These experiments may be further varied by charging under 
similar conditions: first, from the positive conductor p of 
^ Philosophical Transactions for 1836, p. 441 
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■(be macbine (44) ; secondly, from the negative conductor n, 
the same result will be always obtained. 

According to the Franklinian hypothesis, then, the charging 
of a jar from the negative conductor is the same thing as 
throwing positive electricity upon the outer coating (67) ; 
and this may be aeoomplished, either by placing the jar on an 
iDsulator, as in fig. 35, and connecting the charging rod p 
with the negative conductor n, and the outer coating n with 
the positive conductor p, or otherwise, by reverting or turning 
the jar over, so as to rest on the charging rod, and then 
throwing electricity on the outer coating directly. 

68. It is further evident according to the Franklinian 
hypothesis, that an electrical jar always becomes charged by 
what may be considered as the transfer of its own electricity, 
as exemplified by the arrangement and the mode of charging 
in Experiment 28 (66) » in which one side of the jar 'is 
exposed to the positive conductor p and the opposite side 
to the negative conductor n, no matter which, all connection 
with the earth being removed. The result therefore is 
virtually the same in the ordinary method of charging, since 
one of the coatings will be always in communication with 
the opposite conductor of the machine through the table and 
ground or other conducting support on which the jar is 
placed; the machine being arranged in the manner already 
described (45). 

The following experiment is conclusive of this fact. 

Hxp. 34. Place an electrical jar on an insulated support as in 
the previous arrangement, fig. 35 (66), expose the ball p of 
the charging rod to the action of the positive conductor p of 
the machine fig. 28 (44), and let the negative conductor n be 
perfectly insulated ; set the machine in motion, and Httle or no 
charge will accumulate in the jar ; connect the outer coating 
n of the jar with the ground, still the jar will not be charged 
80 long as the negative conductor of the machine remains 
insulated. Connect the negative conductor n with the ground, 
but disconnect the jar from the ground so as to leave the jar 
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insulated, still the jar will not charge ; connect now the n^s* 
tive conductor with the outer coating of the jar^ either directly 
or through the circuit formed hy the connection of both with 
the earth, the charge then immediately proceeds. These 
results are conclusive of the fact that a coated jar always 
charges by the transfer of its own electricity, since no charge 
accumulates when from any circumstance both conductors of 
the machine cannot operate together on the opposite surfaces of 
the glass: the charge is therefore essentially a new distribution 
of the electricity already present in the jar, effected through 
the agency of the rubber, the glass, and the conductors of the 
electrical machine. 

69. This elementary principle of electrical action is not 
without much practical value, inasmuch as it enables us to 
divide a given accumulation into any number of equal parts. 
If, for example, we place near each other on a freely con- 
ducting base, two equal and similar jars, one charged with 
a certain quantity of electricity, the other unchaiged, and 
connect the charging rods of these two jars by an insulated 
metallic rod, fig. 33 (61), one-half the electricity of the chained 
jar will pass over to the uncharged jar, so that each jar will 
contain one-half the original charge. If we place a third jar 
uncharged by the side of one of the former jars, and treat 
these* as in the former ease, we shall have then in each jar 
one-fourth of the original charge. If we share the charge 
between three equal jars, we may obtain one-third the original 
charge, and so on. The ball of the charged jar is, in fact, as 
respects the uncharged jar, equivalent to the positive conductor 
of the electrical machine ; and the outer coating equivalent to 
the negative conductor, so that as much electricity tends to 
run off as the charged jar can yield up and the neutral jar 
receive, which, if the jars be precisely alike in all respects, 
will be one-half, one-third, &c. the quantity, according to the 
number of jars employed in the experiment. The electricity 
which thus tends to pass off upon the inner coating of the 
uncharged jar, causes, on the principle just stated, a similar 
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quantity to leave the outer coating, which quantity passing to 
the outer coating of the originally charged jar supplies on the 
same principle the addition requisite to the flow of electricity 
from the rod communicating with the inner coating, — ^thus 
further proving that we cannot add to or abstract electricity 
from one side of an electrical jar, without at the same time 
abstracting from or adding an equal quantity to the other. 

70. Some confusion has not unfrequently arisen in all 
these experiments for want of a clear conception of the elec- 
trical conditions of the jar, and the relative position of its 
inner and outer coatings, which really in no sense virtually 
di^er: all complication will immediately vanish in referring 
the experiments to a simple plate of coated glass, fig. 34 (64) : 
here, as is evident, there is no inner and outer coating, and 
it is quite immaterial which surface we electrify from the posi- 
tive or negative conductor. We may also further remark, that 
although in chafing coated glass from the positive con- 
ductor, we assume, by the Franklinian hypothesis, a com- 
munication of redundant electricity to either, side whilst in 
charging it from the negative conductor, we assume, on the 
contrary, an abstraction of electricity from either side ; yet 
it is quite impossible to determine which is really the posi- 
tive and which the negative excitation, and hence it is only 
by a convenient and arbitrary assumption we refer positive 
electricity to the excited glass, and minus or negative electricit} 
to the rubber (15). We might, however, as easily imagine the 
reverse of this, and attribute the redundant electricity to the 
rubber on the same hypothesis, for any thing we know to the 
contrary. If we merely consider these opposite states in the 
light of two absolute forces, which they virtually are, we avoid 
such arbitrary assumptions, and we have a view of electrical 
action sufficiently theoretical for a fair exposition of the pheno- 
menon, and sufficiently practical for experimental investigation. 

71. Having considered how the hypothesis of Franklin 
applies to the elucidation of the Leyden experiment, it will be 
•requisite to explain, briefly, the application of the doctrine 
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of two independent fluids (32) (37) to similar phenomena. Ae* 
cording to this doctrine, the Leyden experiment consists in a 
separation of the two electricities resident in the glass, and a 
transfer of each to its opposite surfaces. Let, for example, 
the jar he arranged as in fig. 35 (66), with its charging 
rod exposed to the prime conductor, and its outer coating to 
the negatiye conductor of the machine. In this case the 
▼itreous or positive electricity of the outer surface heii^ re- 
pelled by the vitreous electricity thrown on the inner surface 
of the glass, and attracted by the resinous electricity of 
the rubber, is disengaged and abstracted from the outer 
coating, leaving the external surface of the glass charged 
with resinous electricity. In the same way, the resinous elec- 
tricity of the inner coating being repelled by the resinous elec- 
tricity now in excess on the outer coating, and attracted by 
the vitreous electricity of the machine, is also disengaged and 
abstracted ; and thus one surface of the jar becomes charged 
with vitreous electricity, and the opposite surface with nega- 
tive electricity. The two electricities of the jar are disunited 
in the greatest possible degree by the respective actions of the 
excited rubber and glass of the machine, and will tend to re- 
combine with a force var3ring in some direct ratio of the 
amoimt of disturbance, and in some inverse ratio of the thick- 
ness of the intervening glass by which they are separated. It 
is this which constitutes the charge as exemplified in the 
Leyden experiment. 

72. Before any conducting communication is established in 
a charged jar between the interior and exterior surfaces, the 
tendency of the opposite elements to combine will be exerted 
in the direction of the intervening glass, and will by their 
mutual attraction approach as nearly to each other as the 
resisting intervening electric particles will permit : hence, on 
removing the coatings, as in Experiment 31 (66)^ we find the 
disunited electricities adhering strongly to the surface of the 
glass under the coating. When, however, we complete a con- 
ducting communication between the coatings, and annihilates^ 
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88 it were, all distance or resistance to the re-union of the two 
elements, then they re-comhine, and the jar is said to he on 
this hypothesis discharged. If the re-union takes place 
through the glass itself, which is sometimes the case, then a 
fracture of the jar ensues of a yery striking and peculiar cha* 
racter. 

73. Since the process of charging consists in collecting, hy 
means of the electrical machine, all the vitreous or positive 
electricity of the jar upon one surface, and all the resinous 
or negative electricity upon the other, it follows that unless we 
can hring the machine to act upon hoth sides of the jar^ we can* 
not ohtain a charge : it is requisite, therefore, to establish a 
communication between each side of the jar and the two con- 
ductors of the machine, either directly, as in Exp. 28 (66), or 
through the medium of the ground : hence it is on this hypo- 
thesis that an insulated jar re^es to charge, and that we 
cannot abstract either of the electricities from one side without 
at the same time abstracting an equal quantity of the opposite 
electricity from the other, as may be illustrated by all the 
preceding experiments, and by the general series of experi- 
ments resorted to by Franklin. 

74. Although these inquiries show that the solid electric 
intermediate between the coatings is the means of confining 
the two electricities to the opposite surfaces of the jar, ye 
they throw no Hght on the actual electrical condition of the 
interior particles of the glass. The beautifrd and compara- 
tively recent experiments, however, of Faraday, go far to 
elucidate this important question. According to this phi- 
losopher, the particles intermediate between opposite electrical 
powers become, as before explained, fig. 20 (38), placed 
in a constrained or forced state; the particles assuming 
positive and negative points which are symmetrically ar- 
ranged with respect to each other, as roughly represented 
in fig. 20. This succession of positive and negative powers, 
exerted as it were in lines between the two limiting coat- 
ings, he frirther shows is accompanied by a repulsive or 
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diverging force in a transverse direction. Now when this 
condition, termed induetian, is permanent, then we have perfect 
instdation; but directly the particles begin to discharge into 
each other, then more or less of conductibilitj ensues, and no 
charge accumulates. If, on the contrary, the transverse 
action is greater than the particles can support without dis- 
charge, then the whole series is, as it were, mecfaanicallj 
deranged or broken up, constituting what he terms ' disrup- 
tive discharge,' as in the case of a fracture of a chained 
electric jar by the power of the two electric forces operating 
on each other by induction, through its substance, and which 
is characterized by a peculiar rupture of the glass, a portion of 
which is reduced occasionally to a fine powder. Hence it is 
that an interval of air is quite unable to sustain any consider- 
able electrical accumulation as compared with solid electric 
matter. Faraday has characterized any insulating medium— 
soUd, fluid, or gaseous, through or across which the inductive 
electric forces act — ^by the term * dielectric' 

>^5. According to these views, not only would the c^posite 
electricities be found adhering to the glass beneath the 
coatings, as in Exp. 31 (66), but they would have penetrated 
also into its substance to a greater or less extent, causing a 
sort of surcharge or residuum aR;er what appears to be a 
complete discharge of the whole system ; and this is really the 
case. 

Exp. 35. Let the middle of a circular plate of crown glass, 
about 8 inches in diameter, be placed between two similar discs 
of gilt wood of about 5 inches in diameter, a^d about the 
^th of an inch in thickness : affix a light glass handle to one 
of these discs in the way shown in fig. 31 (53), and insulate the 
whole system upon a slender glass rod, after the way repre- 
sented in fig. 34. We have then a coated pane with moveable 
coatings : charge this system by making a temporary commu- 
nication between the inferior coating and the ground, and 
throwing electricity on the upper surface : next remove the 
connection with the ground, and discharge the system with 
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the discharging rod, fig. 33 (61). To all appearance the elec- 
trical disturbance has vanished. If, however, we endeavour to 
detach the upper coating by its insulating handle, an adhesion 
will frequently arise between the glass and the coating, strong 
enough to lift the whole mass ; and if a Uttle time be given, a 
residuum or return charge is found to occur, sufficient to cause 
a small second discharge on the application of the charging rod. 
Faraday, by means of coated lac, observed this return charge 
after a lapse of ten minutes, and considers it due to the elec- 
tricity coming forth as it were from the lac, into which it had 
penetrated in consequence of the forced electrical condition into 
which the particles had been previously brought. 

Exp. 36. Complete the discharge as before : remoTC the 
upper coating, and subsequently the glass, from off the inferior 
coating, by carefully lifting it by one point of the edge, so as 
not to disturb its electrical condition : test the state of the 
coatings by an electroscope, and it will be found, on the prin- 
ciple of the electrophorus (53), that the upper coating, 
originally positive, will now appear negative ; and the under 
coating, originally negative, will be positive, showing evidently 
the still excited state of the particles of the dielectric. 

Exp, 37. Deprive the two coatings of all electricity, and 
replace the system as before, having been careful to preserve 
the insulated state of the glass plate : complete five or six 
•alternate contacts with the coatings and the finger: first 
touching one and then the other, a weak spark will be com- 
monly elicited, and if the discharging rod be apptied, the 
system may be again discharged, although in a low degree. 
As the coatings were rendered perfectly neutral, this subse- 
quent charge could only have arisen from the dielectric par^ 
tides, much in the way explained by Faraday (22). 

THE ELECTRICAL BATTERY. 

76. "When several coated jars are united electrically by 
joining together all their charging rods or inner coatings, and 
placing them on a common conducting base, so as to unite in a 
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similar way all the outer coatings, as represented in the nesi 
figure 37, such a combination is termed an electrical battery. 
When charged from a common source, and discharged 
in the usual way, they all act together in mass, as one 
great jar ; we haye hence a means of multiplying electri* 
cal accumulation to an almost unlimited degree, proyided we 
can obtain a sufEcient charging power. The resulting effect, 
although not quite in the ratio of the number of jars in com- 
bination, on account of the obstructions of the charging rods, 
&c., will still have a fair approximation to it if the charging 
power be high and the jars be of sufficient magnitude. With 
a battery of 100 jars, each about 13 inches in diameter, 2 
feet high, and exposing each about 5\ square feet of coated 
glass, the Dutch Electrician, Van Marum, obtained a tre- 
mendous action. When this battery, exposing altogether 550 
square feet of coated glass, and charged by the great Teylerian 
machine (48), was dischai^d through and upon various kinds 
of matter, its force was quite irresistible. When passed through 
steel bars 9 inches in length, ^ inch wide, and -^th thick, the 
bars became powerMly magnetic : a piece of box-wood, 4 
inches in diameter and 4 inches long, was rent in pieces: 
Tarious metallic substances were melted and dispersed in all 
directions : an iron wire, 25 feet in length, and about the 777th 
part of an inch in diameter, fell under the shock' i&to red-hot 
balls thrown in all directions : a piece of tin wire, 8 inches 
long and Y^th. of an inch in diameter, disappeared in a cloud 
of blue smoke, from which fell red-hot globules of tin ; — these 
repeatedly bounded from a piece of paper beneath. 

77. In the construction of such batteries it has been usual 
to fit them up in series of small jars, each jar having a separate 
cover of mahogany, with an attached charging rod and chain. 
They are placed in partitions, in a case lined with tin-foil, and 
the jars are connected by cross brass rods terminating in balls. 
The expense of all this is very great ; and moreover such an 
arrangement is undesirable. The most effective arrangement is 
to employ jars of as large dimensions as possible, prepared 89 
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already explained (60). The fewer jars in a battery the 
better. They should be grouped on an open conducting base 
about a central jar, as in No. 1 of the next figure (37), either 
in groups of fiTe, seven, or any other couTenient number. If 
the battery requires further extension, then unite such groups 
by joining the charging rods of their central jars. In thia 
Tsy, by the aid of a few common brass wires, and some boles 
in the cha^;ing rods, we may put together in a abort time a 
battery of any required power and of the most efficimt de- 
scription, with very little incouTenience, trouble, or expense. 

78. The management of electrical batteries requires very 
considerable caution. They can be, of course, easily charged 
by connecting the central rod with the machine ; the charge 
will then pervade the whole through each conducting ramifi- 
cation. To dischai^ such a series it will be desirable to employ 
two insulated balls, one in communication with the central 
charging rod, and the other with &e common conducting base 
Pig. 37. 



on which the jars are placed, that is to say, with the external 
coatings, and which balls can be joined at any required instant, 
as shown m No. 3 of figure 37. In this figure, a is a hall of 
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brass supported on a rod of yamished glass a b by a glass pillar 
and mahogany ball b. The ball a has a vertical hole through 
its centre^ so as to admit of a short brass rod p o, carrying a 
discharging ball p, faUing freely through it. The rod p o has 
two or more small holes drilled in it, by which it can be sup- 
ported at a given height on the ball a, by means of a pointed 
bent wire attached to a hinge joint at t^ and a glass handle t c. 
The front of the ball a receives a direct metalHc commimica- 
tion, p A, with the battery, as shown in the figure. Imme- 
diately under the discharging ball p is a similar ball n, fixed 
on a stout pillar of glass, and connected in any required way 
with the exterior coatings or base of the battery. "When the 
operator requires to discharge the battery through any given 
circuit, he hberates the bent brass wire support fixed to the 
joint at ^ by a hght touch of the glass handle c. The ball p 
then falls on the ball n, the balls p n come together, and the 
battery discharges without danger to the operator, and always 
in the same way. 

79. When certain substances are exposed to the action of 
the battery, they are placed on an insulating table between two 
directing wires, which may be adjusted conveniently for the 
particular experiment. An instrument of this kind is termed 
a ' Universal Discharger,' and is represented in No. 3 of figure 
37. The two directing rods a 6 are fixed on pillars of glass, 
and are so arranged as to slide through short spring tubes fixed 
to the joints, and move in any direction ; the insulating table e 
is placed between these rods, and is fixed on a glass rod, sup- 
ported in a socket of wood so as to shde with friction in a piece 
of compressed cork, up and down, and be maintained to any re- 
quired height : the substance to be operated on is to be placed 
between the directing rods ab on the table c, or stretched 
between them : one of the rods is then connected with the 
lower insulated ball n of the battery discharger, and the other 
with the common conducting base on which the battery rests, 
as shown in the annexed figure 37^ in which it is evident that 
directly we Hberate the ball p, and cause it to fall on the ball 
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V, we have completed a circuit j9 avn ba, immediately through 
the suhstance exposed to the hattery, aad extending directly 
from the inner to the outer coatings. 

It may he proper to observe that several contrivances have 
been employed for discharging electrical batteries ; but that 
just descrihed is very safe and efficient. 

ELECTROMETERS. 

80. An electroscope adapted to the measurement of elec- 
trical quantities of any kind is termed an Electrometer, and is 
employed to determine either the relative quantity of electricity 
actually in operation,-;-its attractive or repulsive force under 
given conditions, — or the comparative effect produced by its 
discharge in various ways. The different electroscopes already 
described (41) are converted into electrometers by applying to 
them some graduated measure of their respective indications. 
The following may be considered as being amongst the most 
perfect and available of such instruments. 

81. Qoiidrant Electrometer. — This electrometer was in- 
vented by Mr. W. Henley, F. R. S., so long 
since as the year 1772. It has been much 
employed in certain electrical investigations, 
especially with the electrical jar, or battery, 
and appears to be the first instrument of this 
kind ever used. A short reed cd^ fig. 38, 
terminating in a Ught ball of pith d, is set 
on a delicate axis attached to a vertical 
conducting rod or stem ab. This axis e 
is m the centre of a graduated quadrant or 
semicircle, also affixed to the same stem. 
The stem has a ball at a, against which 
the reed ed reposes when not electrified. 
When charged either by placing the instrument on one of the 
conductors of the machine, or on the rod of an electrical jar, 
tt in fig. 37> the reed e d rises into the air, and marks, as an 
lodexy on the graduated semicircle the angle of divergence by 
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which the comparatiye tunount of electrification or charge may 
in some cases he estimated. 

82. Quadrant Electrometer of Double Repulsion, — This 
instrument^ constructed on the same principle as the former, 
is represented in the annexed figure 39. A 
small elHptical metallic ring e is set ob- 
liquely on a short brass rod e m, sustained 
on an insulated support: two light metallic 
wires, ca, cby are fixed yertically at the 
opposite ends of the long diameter of the 
ring ; and these wires terminate in gilt 
balls of pith or cork. In the direction of 
the short diameter of the ring, a deHcate 
axis is set on points which by a central 
transverse pin carries two hght reeds cd, 
ef, forming together one long index df. 
This index also terminates in gilt pith 
balls : when uncharged, the index reposes 
against the vertical wires ea, ch: when 
electrified, either alone, or by connecting 
the rod cm with a charged conductor or 
jar, the index is repelled in opposite direc- 
tions, above at a, and below at b, by a 
double repulsion, the amount of divergence 
being estimated by a graduated quadrant 

fixed in the centre of the axis of the index, behind the ellip- 
tical ring e. The tendency of the index to a vertical position 
is regulated by short pieces of reed^ placed on the opposite 
arms of the index, and which slide with friction on them, so 
as to admit of being placed at various distances from the 
centre : thus the index diverges with an extremely small force. 

83. This class of electrometer, although convenient and 
useful in many instances, is nevertheless of very limited appli- 
cation in others. We are certainly enabled to say that, ctBteris 
jparibue, when the angular divergence is the same, the same 
quantity of electricity is in operation : with a greater diver- ' 
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gence, tliere is a greater quantity, — with a less dirergence, 
less ; but how much greater or less it is not easy to determine, 
smce we have with the divergence to take into the account the 
diminishing force of repulsion as the distance increases, and 
the simultaneous increasing force of gravity at different angles, 
together with all the different and varying distances from the 
centre to the extremities of the repelling arms ; and also the 
variable obhque action of the forces as the index rises ; all of 
which is to a certain extent indeterminate. The common 
Henley's Quadrant Electrometer, when placed on a charging 
jar, as in fig. 37 (78), exhibits at first little or no activity. 
As the charge proceeds, its action rapidly increases : finally, 
after arriving at an angle of about 60 degrees, the rate of pro- 
gress of the index is slow, and it will frequently attain a maxi- 
mum elevation before the charge is complete. Cavendish 
states in his manuscripts, that when this electrometer is oon- 
nderably elevated on a long stem above the charged conductor 
on which it is usually placed, the indications will be different 
from those obtained when it is situated close upon it. In the 
first case, the electrometer is more sensible at the beginning 
of the motion ; in the latter case it is less sensible. The dif- 
ference by experiment with similar quantities of electricity 
was found to be considerable : thus when close upon the con- 
ductor, the divergence was only 5 degrees; when elevated, 
the divergence amounted to 21 degrees. On the other hand, 
towards the close of the motion, the sensibility of increase was 
found to be less in the elevated than in the close situation. 
The safest method perhaps is to determine experimentally for 
each particular instrument the angular quantity corresponding 
to a given charge, and to estimate accordingly. 

84. The follotdng are the results of some experiments of 
this kind with the electrometer of double repulsion (82) when 
connected with an electrical jar, the quantity of electricity 
being estimated by the number of revolutions of the machine, 
or by other known units of measure to be presently de- 
fcribed (90). 
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Measures of 1 
Electricity. J 


10 


20 


30 
12 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Degrees of 1 
Divergence. J 


1 


5 


16 


20 


28 


30 


34 


36 


40 



If we reject the first two experiments, and commence with 
30 measures, we find the angular diyergence of the index 
nearly as the quantity of electricity : thus the divergence cor- 
responding to the quantities 30, 60, and 90, which are as the 
numhers 1, 2, 3, is 12, 28, 36, also as the numhers 1, 2, 3, or 
nearly so ; and this law appears to ohtain generally within 
certain limits. Thus the quantities 50 and 100 give the diver- 
gences 20 and 40, which are hoth as 1 : 2. 

Achard states, that to estimate truly the repulsive force 
hy Henley's electrometer, the graduations should he according 
to a scale of arcs, the tangents of which are in arithmetical 
progression. The truth of this, however, can only he ascer- 
tained experimentally. 

85. Cavendx»K9 Electrometer. — This instrument, repre- 
sented in the annexed fig. 40, is a most ingenious and ready 
conversion of the douhle reed elec- 
troscope, fig. 24 (41), to an instru- 
ment of measure. The following 
description of it is extracted from 
the valuable manuscripts of this 
distinguished philosopher, a a and 
5 B are two ' wheaten straws,' each 
1 1 inches long, supported by fine 
steel pins resting on notches in a 
small metallic plate p, so as to turn 
on each of these points as a centre. 
The straws are left open below, and 
carry two small cork balls a b, about 
one-third of an inch in diameter, 
covering their open ends. In 
order to increase the force with 
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'wbicli the straws tend to close at any angle of divergence, the 
lower open ends are occasionally loaded with short pieces of 
wire of a given weight. Now it is not difficult to find, on 
common mechanical principles, the relative forces with which 
the straws, considered as levers, will tend to the perpendicular 
when light, and when loaded with given waghts, and thus 
estimate the relative repulsive power required to maintain the 
same angle of divergence in these two cases. Suppose, for 
example, the force tending to the perpendicular from a ^ven 
angle of divergence was four times greater when loaded than 
when light, we might infer that if divergent by electrical re- 
pulsion, four times the repulsive force must be exerted to 
sustain the loaded reeds at the same angle as the light reeds. 
Supposing the force of gravity in tbis kind of instrument to be 
concentrated in the balls themselves, " the force required to 
separate them will be as their weights directly ;" so that by a 
careixd manipulation we may, with this kind of instrmnent, 
m^tsure the repulsive force pretty accurately. In applying 
this electrometer, we suspend it from the charged body, and at 
a distance of about 6 inches before a strongly marked paste- 
board scale € d, the eye being situated about 30 inches before 
the scale, so that by means of an eye-piece the angle of diver- 
gence is easily estimated. The straws a a, Bb reach nearly to 
the bottom of the cork balls, but not quite, so that the lower 
ends of the small wires with which the reeds are loaded may 
be just even with the surface of the ball, being retained in 
thor places by a Uttle soft wax. 

86. J%e Balance of Torsian.-r-'M., Coulomb, a distinguished 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, describes, 
in a memoir presented to the Academy in the year 1785, a 
method of balancing the force of electrical repulsion against 
the re-active force of a fine wire, suspended vertically, and 
twisted more or less from its qmescent position. Ihis has 
been termed Coulomb's Torsion Balance, It is represented in 
the annexed figure 41. A fine wire or silver thread ab is 
attached to a rigid pin at a, and carries at its lower extremity b 

E 
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a small weight, and a transverse arm or Fig. 41. 

lever m n : a small gilt disc of paper or 
a gilt pith hall, insulated on a thread 
of lac, is attached to one end m of this 
arm, and a paper vane, to arrest the 
oscillations, is fixed to the other extre- 
mity : the whole is enclosed in a case of 
glass. Immediately next the hall m there 
is another similar hall p, insulated and 
supported hy the cover of the glass case : 
the centre of this hall corresponds with 
the zero of a graduated circle ptny sur- 
rounding the cylindrical case, hy which 
means any angular distance hetween the 
halls pm can he estimated. When the 
hall p is electrified, or charged, and 
placed in the case through a hole in the cover, so as to touch 
the hall m of the lever, then the halls repel each other (16) ; 
the lever mn is turned upon its centre, and the suspensory 
wire hecomes more or less twisted : in this way a re-active 
force is produced, and a halance ohtained to the electrical 
repulsion at a given point. 

Let, for example, a charge he communicated to the fixed 
hall j9, such as would cause the two halls to separate 36 de- 
grees; then, as is evident, the wire would hecome twisted 
through an angle of 36 degrees ; and since Coulomh proved 
that its re-active force, or tendency to return to its previous 
state, was exactly proportionate to the torsion, 36 degrees he- 
comes the measure of the electrical force operating hetween 
the halls at that distance. 

Suppose it he now required to find the torsion force required 
to maintain the halls against the electrical force at a divergence 
of 18 degrees, or one-half of the former angle ; we then turn 
the central pin at a, to which the wire is fixed, in opposition 
to the direction of the repulsive force, until we ohlige the halls 
to rest at the given angle : this is the new force of torsion. 
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For the measurement of this, there is a graduated circle and 
index, with a milled head at the termination of the suspension 
pin a. Suppose, for example, that in' order to maintain 
the balls at 18^ we had twisted back the wire ab against 
the electrical force 126°, as measured by the graduated 
circle at «, then 126^, together with the former torsion 
of 18° = 144°, would be the total force at that angle, 
and we should have the numbers 36 and 144 for the relatiye 
values of the repulsive forces at the angular distances of 36° 
and 18°. 

S7. The Bifilar Balance, — In this electrometer, invented by 
the author and described in the 'Transactions of the Royal 
Society' for 1836, a re-active force is obtained by means of a 
lever at the extremity, of two paraUd and vertical threads of 
unspon silk, suspended within a quarts of an inch of each 
other from a fixed point : the threads are stretched more or 
less by a small weight, and the repulsive force is caused to 
operate much in the same way as in Coulomb's Balance of 
Torsion. As the threads tend to turn, as it were, upon each 
other, the stretching weight becomes raised by a small quan- 
tity, and thus gravity is brought to re-act against the repulsive 
force in operation. The ddicacy of this balance is extremely 
great, and wffl render sensible a force of the ^6665^ ^ P^ ^^ ^ 
grain. 

88. The Hydroatatk Electrometer, — In this instrument, 
the essential parts of which are represented in figure A2^ the 
force of electricity is balanced against the position of a small 
counterpoise, partially immersed in water. A light circular 
gilt disc A is fixed on an insulating rod at the extremity of 
a graduated slide, by which it may be raised or depressed to 
any required distance: opposed, and directly over this, is a 
similar gilt disc b, insulated by a suspensory silk thread n m, 
and attached to a silver thread cwn passing over a quarter of 
the circumference of a wheel w, set on light friction wheels, in 
order to obtain a free motion. The weight of the conductor b 
is counterpoised by a short cylinder of wood a, suspendedf 
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Fig. 42. 




in a similar way from 
a silk line t a passing 
round the opposite 
side of the wheel, and 
partly floating in water 
contained in a small 
gla^ vessel d : the 
wheel carries an in- 
dex of Ught reed c i, 
moveahle over a gra- 
duated arc xo yi the 
centre o of this ar« is 
marked zero. The 
counterpoise a may he 
so adjusted, either hy 
small weights, or hy 
a regulating screw r, 
hy which the glass ves- 
sel D, containing the 
water, is supported, 
that when in equiUhrio 
at a certain immersion 
of the float, the index 
ci is at zero of the scale. 
The whole of the wheel-work, with its arc and other attached 
parts, may he raised or lowered through measurahle spaces hy 
means of a rack and pinion c, fixed in the column of support 
G H. ' The details of the framework of the instrument are 
omitted in the figure, in order to avoid complication. 

It follows from this arrangement, that so soon as any new 
force is brought to operate on either side, suppose the force of 
a few grains' weight, then the cylindrical float d either sinks or 
rises in the water, until the fluid which it continues or ceases to 
displace balances the weight added ; and this is shown by the 
position of the index on the arc ^ o ^ ; so that any force 
operating between the circular discs a b may be referred to a 
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known standard of weight determined experimentally in terms 
of the divisions of the arc x y. 

In the appUcation of this instrument to the measurement of 
electrical attraction, the suspended disc b is connected with its 
silver thread of suspension c n by a very fine wire, and a charge 
is communicated to the fixed disc a. For repulsive forces we 
I'emove the connecting wire, so as to leave the disc completely 
insulated ; we then charge it with a similar electricity to that 
of the disc a, either by bringing the discs in contact or by 
other insulating temporary communication, or by a separate 
and temporary charge. In either case the forces are shown 
on the arc x y either in direction o x gt oy. 
. To estimate the distance of action a b, the two discs are 
first made to touch and he evenly on each other ; they are 
then separated by a given measured space, either by means of 
the rack at c or the rack at p : this will be the distance at 
which the force begins to operate. The final distance, when 
the balance is obtained, will be this distance plus or minus the 
Quantity which the disc b has either ascended or descended ; 
and which is so arranged that a vertical motion of b of the 
100th of an inch moves the index e % exactly one degree of 
the arc. Thus, suppose the first distance a b being regulated 
to one inch, an attractive force had caused b to descend until 
the index had reached 10 degrees, at which point the force 
became balanced, then the actual distance of action would be 
1 inch + yV =^ -H^b^> taking -^th as the unit of measure. 
Or supposing we required to determine the force of a given or 
variable quantity of electricity at a constant or variable dis- 
tance, previously determined as before, we have only to bring 
the index to the zero of the arc by means of the screw at r 
which regulates the water-vessel, which must be done while 
the instrument is under the operation of the electrical force, 
and we thus restore the measured distance. If we now discharge 
the electricity of the attracting or repeUing discs a b, the index 
will move either toward x or y, as the case may be, and mark 
vff in degrees the relative amount of the respective forces. 
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The quantity of electricity, all other things heing the same, 
will he, hy a law of electrical charge to he presently explained, 
as the square roots of the forces as expressed hy the index. 
Thus, if in any two consecutive experiments the forces were 
4 degrees and 9 degrees, then the relative quantities of elec- 
tricity in operation will he as V 4 : >/ 9, that is, as 2:3. 
A more particular description of this electrometer will he found 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1839 and 1834. 

89. The Scale-beam Electrometer. — The common scale- 
heam furnishes an exact measure of electrical force, and has 
heen apphed to the purposes of an electrometer with consider- 
ahle effect : the particular arrangements are described by the 
author in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1834; 
they are very similar to those of the electrometer just de- 
scribed, with this exception, that a common balance is substi- 
tuted for the wheel- work, the suspended disc is counterpoised» 
and the force of the attraction is estimated hy weights placed 
in the scale-pan. The general arrangement is shown in 
figure 43, in which a b are the opposed discs ; ed & delicate 
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beam sustained on a column 
of support c, furnished with 
a rack and pinion as at c in 
the preceding instrument; 
s is a scale-pan resting on a 
small table t, and / a light 
arm to be occasionally turned 
in under the beam, either to 
support it or prevent it from 
descending beyond a given 
point. 

Electricity is commnni- 
eated to the disc a through 
the insulated conductor p, 
and the attractive force is 
estimated by small weights in the pan s. 

<)0. Electrometers more especially applicable to the Leyden 
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jar, in combination with the preceding, are of great moment 
m electrical investigations; particularly those by which a 
precise estimate of the quantity of accumulated electricity 
may be attained : several methods have been resorted to for 
the construction of such instruments, including the principle 
of the fusion of metaUic wires by the subsequeut discharge. 
Of such instruments, the most available are the electrometers 
of Lane and Cuthbertson ; the Unit measure and Quantity 
jar ; and the Thermo-electrometer. 

91. Discharging Electrometer. — This electrometer was con- 
trived about the year 1767, by Mr. Thomas Lane, a medical 
practitioner, of London, his object being to obtain from an 
electrical jar repeated discharges of a given force. The instru- 
ment consists of a bent arm of glass acb, fig. 44, attached to 
the cHar^g rod a : this arm Pig. 44. 

sustains a screw-sUde and tube 
carrying a rod and ball n t, con- 
nected with the outer coating 
of the jar by a wire s, the ball n 
being, by means of a graduated 
circle and index at t, set at a 
measured distance from a simi- 
lar ball m, projecting from the 
charging rod. When the increas- 
ing force is sufficiently powerftd, 
an explosive or disruptive dis- 
charge ensues between the balls 
m n, and it is demonstrable that 
the relative quantity of electricity accumulated at the instant 
of the discharge is directly as the distance between the points 
of contact of the balls : thus, when the discharge takes place 
at a distance of four-tenths of an inch, the quantity of elec- 
tricity accumulated would be double that producing a discharge 
at two-tenths of an inch, and so on, as will be presently 
demonstrated. 

92. Cuthbertsan's Discharging Electrometer. — This instru* 
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menty represented in the annexed figure 45^ consists of an 
insulated metallic rod a b, set on a knife-edge centre at c, and 
equally balanced by a hollow brass ball a b at each end. 
The centre is covered by a ball e, with slits in it to allow 
of the motion of the arms of the balance. One of these 
balls, a, rests on a second similar ball d, sustained firom the 
insulator k of the balanced arm acb, and to be connected 
when the instrument is appHed with the positive ball p of 
a jar or battery. Immediately under the opposite ball 5 is a 
similar ball n, but fixed tk ak 

at a distance firom the ball 
b : this last ball n is con- 
nected with the negative 
side of the jar or battery. 
The arm c a is divided 
into 60 parts, after the ^(^ 
manner of a common steel- 
yard, to which a loose 
slider is adapted, which 
being set to different zAr 
divisions from the centre 
c, furnishes different measured resistances to the motion of the 
rod a b, about the centre c, — estimated in grains. These 
arrangements being complete, suppose the slider set at 10 
grains, then, as the charge proceeds, the balls a d will begin to 
repel each other (16). When the force just exceeds the 
resistance, the arm c a will rise, and the slider, which is loose 
upon the arm, will fall towards the centre c : then the arm c h 
will descend, and the ball b coming within the hmits of the 
attractive force between n and 5, will rapidly approach the ball 
N, and discharge the battery by the circuit p dfg c 5 n ra. 

It has been usually supposed that the accumulation will be 
as the resistance directly, so that when the sHder is set to 5 and 
10 grains, the respective quantities of electricity accumulated 
and discharged will be as 1 : 2. Such, however, is not the case, 
as we shall presently see. To obtain a double charge, the 
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slider must be set to 20 grains, or four times the first resist- 
ance, — the electrical force being as the square of the quantity 
of electricity accumulated (112). Henley* s Quadrant Electro- 
meter is usually placed in the centre of this discharger, by which 
means, as was observed by Cuthbertson, we unite into one in- 
strument, Henley's. Electrometer, by which we see the progress 
of the charge (82) ; Lane's Discharging Electrometer, by 
which the battery is discharged when the balls b n come 
within a striking distance ; and obtain a measure of the re- 
pulsive power in weight, and hence a measure of the quantity 
of the electricity accumulated. 

If we connect the centre ball c with the positive conductor p, 
and place n without the striking distance from b, we may then 
take d B8 a. mere insulated support, and allow the balls 5 n to 
close by attraction. In this case the ball d may be insulated on 
a plain glass rod. This mstrument, as is evident, may be appUed 
in various ways ; the latter, however, is perhaps the best. 

93. The Unit Measure. — ^This species of electrometer, for 
the measraement of quantities of electricity, was invented by 
the author in 1829, and described by him in the Phil. Trans, 
for 1834, page 217. It consists of a small Leyden phial, 
A, fig. 46, about five inches in length, and three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, fixed 
horizontally on a long 
insulator b, and inter- 
posed between the ma- 
chine and the jar or 
battery to be charged: 
this small phial is 
coated to within nearly 
two inches of the top, 

so as to expose about six square inches of coated glass ; the 
charging rod is connected at p with the charging conductor of 
the electrical machine, and the outer coating with the jar or 
battery by a rod tp. When the machine is set in motion, this 
small jar begins to charge, and by the law of the Leyden 
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phial (65), ss much eleetrieitj as is thrown upon the inner 
coating hy the electrical machine, leaves the outer coating to 
be distributed oyer the inner surface of the jar. When the 
accumulation in the phial a has reached a certain height, a» 
measured bj two small balls mn, connected with the inner and 
outer coatings on the principle of Lane's electrometer, just 
described, a dismptiye discharge or explosion ensues, which 
marks a certain quantity of electricity received as a charge by 
the battery in terms of the small jar, charged to a given^ 
degree ; this explosion, for aU pnu^tical purposes^ sufficiently 
discharges the phial, and places it in a state to mark a similar 
quantity, at each instant of the explosion, as the charge pro- 
ceeds : thus the small jar becomes a sort of unit of measure, 
showing how many phials of electricity have, as it were, been 
poured into the charged jar or battery : 'it is only requisite to 
fix the distance between the exploding balls tn n, by means of 
a graduated slide on the charging rod, so as to determine the 
magnitude of this unit, and we assign precisely its comparative 
relative value. 

94 » The Quantity Jar, — The communication of small mea- 
surable quantities of electricity to insulated conductors is of 
great importance to the progress of electrical research. The 
unit measure last described is not always available to this pur- 
pose, which is best effected by what may be termed a Quantity 
Jar, invented by the author, and prepared as in fig. 47. In this 
figure A is a coated jar. Fig. 47. 

exposing about a square 
foot ofcoated glass: it has Tj^^ 
a large uncoated interval ^ 
varnished ; it is insulated 
horizontally on a long var- 
nished glass rod ff, and in 
addition to the charging 
rod and ball p, it is fur- 
nished with a similar rod 
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and ball n, projecting from the outer coating at the base of the jar^ 
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Each of the rods pnia furnished with a small electrometer a b, 
on Henley's principle^ but consisting of a light straw^ balanced on 
a fine axis by a counterpoise ball, and set in an elliptical ring, 
similar to the method of the electrometer, fig. 39 (82), except 
that it is placed horizontally, and is a single reed counterpoised 
by a short arm and ball. Suppose this jar to be charged with 
any given quantity of electricity as measured by the unit 
measure just described, it will then furnish to a small insulated 
transfer plate or sphere, such as represented ca, fig. 14 (26), 
a succession of sparks, which may for all practical purposes be 
taken as equal to each other, and which may be transferred 
to any insulated body k, fig. 42 (88), connected with the 
electrometer. If we require positive electricity, we first touch 
the ball n connected with the outer coating, so as to neutralize 
any surplus electricity (62), and then apply the transfer sphere 
to the ball p. If we require negative electricity, we then 
neutralize first the surplus spark of the positive coating by 
touching the ball|i (62), and then proceed to apply the insti- 
kted sphere to the ball n. We may easily determine by 
means of the electrometers the range within which the transfer 
sphere will always become charged with the same quantity. 

Plates of various sizes and forms may be employed as 
transfer plates for ordinary purposes: a small disc about 
1 inch in diameter will be found convenient. . If we require to 
obtain a double or treble quantity of electricity at once upon 
the same plate, we must have our transfer plates so pro- 
portioned that they shall not only expose double and treble the 
area, but this area must be placed under twice and three times 
the extent of linear boundary (1 14). 

In transferring electricity in this way to insulated conductors 
exposing a large extent of surface, the small transfer disc or 
sphere may be considered for one or two transfers to have 
yielded up all the charge after the contact. If the insulated 
l)ody K, fig. 42 (88), be an open sphere or cylinder, then on 
contact with the inner surface, all the electricity of the transfer 
sphere will certainly disappear, as is seen Experiment 21 (26). 
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In some instances in wMch we desire to communicate smaS ' 
and equal measures of electricity to a large insulated plane^ we 
may deposit the transfer disc on its surface, and then proceed 
to a second equal disc ; and so on in this way we may insure 
the communication of successive equal measures : very small 
jars or plates, exposing from 1 to 4 square inches of coated 
glass, may be occasionally employed in the transfer of mea- 
sured quantities of electricity in this way. 

We have been rather disposed to dwell on this branch of 
electrical manipulation, from its great importance in refined 
inquiries in electricity. Cayendish, as it appears from his 
manuscripts, estimated electrical quantity much in this way, 
and in square, globular, or circular inches. By a globular 
inch he means the quantity of electricity on a globe of 1 inch 
in diameter, supposing it charged to saturation. Thus, he says, 
the charge of a circle 18*5 inches in diameter is 13*5 globular 
inches of electricity ; 8 square inches, he says, equals 9 circular 
inches, — taking the square or circular inch as unity. The 
quantity jar may be used without the electrometers p n, after 
being charged by the unit jar (93). Its state may be tested 
from time to time by occasional contact with the double 
repulsive electrometer (82). Kg. 48. 

95. The Thermo ' Electrometer. — The n, 

effect of the electrical discharge on metalHc 
bodies is to raise their temperature to a 
greater or less degree, and in many instances 
to render metallic wires red-hot, and to dissi- 
pate them in a shower of melted globules. 
The fusion of wire has accordingly been 
resorted to as a measure of the force and ex- 
tent -of electrical accumulations on coated 
glass. Independently of this method being 
uncertain and tedious, it is in many instances 
quite inapplicable to many refined inquiries. 
The thermo-electrometer, invented by the 
author, whilst it avoids all destruction of 
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the metal, indicates at the same time the comparative heating 
effect of the discharge, and admits of an accurate estimate 
of the force in operation. It consists of an air thermometer 
Kcdy fig. 48, having a fine wire of platinum passed air-tight 
across its hulh a, which is screwed also air-tight on a small 
open vessel containing a coloured liquid, and soldered at the 
extremity of a hent glass tuhe Acd. The long vertical leg c d 
of this tuhe is supported hj a graduated scale of inches and 
tenths, on a convenient foot c, the lower part of which is 
marked zero, at the point where the coloured liquid in the 
short leg finds its level. There is a small screw-valve at 5, 
to admit of an opening with the external air, so as to adjust 
the fluid to zero of the scale. 

When an electrical accumulation from a jar or hattery is 
passed through the wire in the hall a, the temperature of the 
wire is more or less raised, which causes the air to expand and 
press the coloured fluid up in the long leg cdy the altitude 
heing measured on the graduated scale. In this way a com- 
parative numerical value of the heating effect of the discharge 
may he arrived at ; and it is found that the height to which 
the fluid rises in the leg c £? is as the square of the quantity of 
electricity discharged. The dehcacy of this electrometer will 
depend on the size of the platinum wire, which, for ordinary 
purposes, may he from the -g^th to the -x^th of an inch in 
diameter, and a,hout 3 inches in length, corresponding with the 
diameter of the hall of the thermometer. The electrical dis- 
charge is passed through the wire hy means of the drop hall, 
fig. 37, No. 2, the wire heing placed in the position of the 
universal discharger ach, and the circuit vhcan completed 
by connection with the two halls external to the glass hall a, in 
which the wire terminates. A more detailed account of this 
instrument will be found in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' 
for the year 1827> and also in the 'Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions' for 1832. 



IV, 

LAWS OF ELECTRICAL ACTION. 

Actions at a Distance — ^Yiews of Faraday — Inductive Force — ^Law of 

Electrical Attraction — Repulsive Force — Researches of Coulomb 

Laws of Electrical Charge — Investigations of Cavendish — Conditions of 
Charge on Coated Electrics — ^Tension and Intensity. 

96. The operation of those mysterious and intangible powers 
in nature, by the agency of which masses of matter influence 
or act upon each other at very sensible and even very remote 
distances, is a subject of physical research replete with the 
most exciting interest, whether we refer such actions to the 
question of gravity as exerted between the sun and planets at 
distances of many millions of miles, or to the influences of 
bodies electrically charged through comparatively insignificant 
distances of only a few inches. In either case the fact is 
equally wonderful and important. Philosophers, for a long 
time unable to assign any sufficient cause in explanation of 
the action of bodies on each other at a distance, have been 
content to consider such phenomena in the hght of a mere 
matter of fact — ^upon which they have been led to rest a theory, 
without inquiry into the cause. 

97. Before entering upon a particular analysis of such 
actions through the agency of electricity, it may be useM to 
revert once again to the admirable inquiries of Faraday, 
inasmuch as they afford a fair view of the nature of the opera- 
tion by which an electrical force, originating in a certain place, 
is propagated and sustained at a distance, appearing there, in 
another place, as a force of a similar kind. 

We have already seen, in Exp. 16 (23), that the phenomena 
of electrical attraction and repulsion are altogether dependent 
on a preparation principle, termed induction^ by which a 
substance is fiiyt rendered capable of being attracted or re- 
pelled, and is then attracted or repelled. Now this principle 
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of induction, as we haye found, is of the utmost generality 
in electrical action, — ^it is the essential Unction of all electrical 
deyelopment; so that in fact we cannot proceed with any 
investigation in electricity without some practical knowledge 
of its nature. 

98. According to Faraday (38), the immediate effect of 
any substance electrically charged is to bring the particles 
adjacent to it into a peculiar constrained condition, consisting 
of a new distribution of the electrical forces resident in them, 
and by which these forces become placed in a new and certain 
relative position in regard to the electrified substance. These 
proximate particles, thus electrically affected, now act on the 
next particles contiguous to them, and these on the next, 
and so on, through a given series, until the forces throughout 
the whole become symmetrically arranged in a succession of 
positive and negative points, as already explained, fig. 20 (38), 
or, in other words, become polarized; thereby propagating the 
original force to a distance where it appears to be sustained as 
a force of the same kind, equal in amount, but opposite as to 
direction, Exp. 14 (21). Now in metallic and other good 
conducting bodies this polarization of intermediate particles 
does not subsist for an instant, in consequence of the particles 
communicating the opposed forces from one to the other, by 
which the whole condition is lowered ; it is, in fact, this act of 
discharge from particle to particle which constitutes conduction. 
Metallic or other conductors, therefore, will only exhibit the 
polarized state as a whole ; as in the instance of the faces b e 
of the cylinder b, fig. 9 (21). Now this result is altogether 
independent of the mass of the body, and requires no sensible 
thickness for its mere development ; a piece of the thinnest 
leaf gold may become positive on one surface, and negative on 
the other, and that without the least interference of the two 
electrical forces. Hence all charge will necessarily be found 
on the surface of conductors (24), since it is only there that 
the surrounding resisting dielectric medium, caj^able of sustain- 
ing induction, and upon which the charge depends, is found to 
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commence. If the conductor be hollow^ or contain air, still 
there can be no induction, on account of the opposing actions 
in all directions from the interior surface of the charged body 
(24). In the case of electric substances forming dielectric 
media, as in the instance of the intermediate air or glass 
between Umiting conducting planes, fig. 27 (42), the thick- 
ness of the stratum has a most important influence. In such 
media the forces cannot discharge, as it were, into each other^ 
as in the former case ; and the result is a permanently existing 
polarization throughout the whole series, constituting what 
has been termed insulation (8) (11)> and bj which a sort of 
propagation of force is obtained throughout a series of particles, 
until the force reaches some limiting conducting surface, and 
appears there at a distance from the point in which it origi- 
nated. By the term eontiguouM particles, we are to under- 
stand, foUovoing particles, or next particles, without any 
relation to the question of nearness, or of indefinitely small 
distances between such particles (38) ; by polarity we under- 
stand, also, such a disposition of force as enables the same 
particle to acquire opposite powers in different parts, as repre- 
sented in fig. 20 (38). 

99. We see, then, according to these views, that the first 
effect of an electrically charged or excited body upon an insu- 
lating medium is upon the particles of the medium immedi- 
ately next it : these operate in a similar way upon the follow- 
ing or contiguous particles, until the force extends to some 
distant body ; and there is probably no distance so great as to 
be without the reach of this progressive propagation, although 
with the same originating force the polarization goes on more 
easily as the extent of the medium is lessened, since there will 
be in this case fewer particles in the line of action opposing a 
united resistance to the polarized state, which we must ever 
consider as a constrained state, being sustained purely by the 
force of the originating electrical charge. The annexed 
diagram, fig. 49, may serve to elucidate this more com- 
pletely. Let A be a conductor, charged either positively or 
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negativelj; b a distant neutral and similar conductor; and 
abode intermediate particles of any insulating dielectric 
medium : then if a be charged positively^ we obtain a series of 

Fig. 49. 
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successive intermediate positive and negative forces symme- 
trically disposed, the negative after the positive, until we reach 
the proximate face of the conductor b ; upon which, by the 
law of the series, a similar force will appear to that exerted by 
A, but of an opposite kind as to direction ; that is, it will 
be negative ; but as this progressive insulation of the particles 
or forces cannot exist in the conductor b, we only there obtain 
the polarized state as it were bodily, that is, where the insu- 
lating medium begins or continues, so that the next companion 
force is found towards its more distant parts ; thus, whilst the 
intervening dielectric medium is polarized, particle after particle, 
the limiting conductor is polarized as a whole : but if we 
can in a distant conductor b obtain in this way a similar 
force in effect, although opposite in direction to that of the 
permanently charged body a, it may be inferred, as we have 
shown experimentally (21), that this newly developed force 
should also operate or re-act by a sort of return action upon the 
original conductor in a very similar way, by which the state of 
polarization would be further exalted; the return ftetion would 
in fact conspire with the original power of polarization as 
to the position of the intermediate forces, much in the same 
way as would arise supposing the distant conductor b to be 
also permanently charged with a force opposite in direction to 
that of A ; in which case it is evident that both conductors 
would act similarly. If we consider the successive polarities, 
fig. 49, to be lines of force (39), then since the force in any point 
of such a series is made up of the forces acting in all directions, 
that is, the resultant of such forces, we may conceive the 
existence of a relative force transverse or obHque to the lines 
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A B of the direct indoctiTe foices, eqiuTalent to a dilatatioii 
or repalsion of such lines, and which maj be expressed by the 
term tentum. 

100. Such, then, we may conoeire to be the existing state 
of things in everj case of electrical action at a distance; so that 
attraction hj electrical agency is reallj the consequence of 
charge, as in the Lejden experiment : we require for its deye- 
lopment two oppositely electrified surfaces, usually limiting 
conductors, with an intermediate dielectric medium, the par- 
ticles of which become polarized in a similar way in each 
direction. Bepuhdon, on the other hand, originates in a 
simihir electrical arrangement ; but in this case the intermediate 
polarization is not the same in both directions, but subTersiye. 

LAWS OF ELECTRICAL ACTIONS AT A DISTANCE. 

101. Induction being the immediate source of all electrical 
force, and the great preparatory process upon which both 
attraction and repulsion depend, we should, in any substan- 
tial inrestigation of the laws of electrical action, necessarily 
commence with the nature and mode of operation of these 
inductive changes. Now we have seen (20) (21) (99) that in 
the operation of a charged on a neutral conductor an im- 
pression is first made on the near surface of the neutral body, 
where it calls into action a force opposite in kind to that of the 
electrified body which originated the induction, this new force 
(22) (99) becomes reflected or reverberated as it were upon 
the opposite charged surface, impressing upon that surface what 
may be considered as a new force, similar in kind to that with 
which the body is supposed to be electrified ; in other words, 
it determines a portion of the charge in the line a b, fig. 49, 
of the induction, — for it is important to recollect here, that we 
really know nothing of the actual condition of what we call an 
electrified body, except through the medium of certain other 
bodies which we present to it, or which in some way operate on it. 
What would be the actual state or distribution of the electri- 
city in a charged conductor, supposing it placed in pure space. 
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apart from all disturbing influences, it is really difficult to say; 
we may certainly infer upon some well-grounded hypothesis 
or theory what it should be, but it is an hypothetical deduc- 
tion after all. Now we have experimental eyidence (22) to 
show that the result of the reverberative or secondary induc- 
tion (99) is to determine a giyen portion of the electricity of 
the charged body to the surface next the neutral body (21), 
Exp. 15. This then is the nature of the reflected or return 
action. 

We may further infer that a reverberative effect such as this 
being once set up, may continue beyond the first terms, giving 
rise to a second direct and return force, and so on, until the 
action sinks away in rest ; much in the same way, to use a 
mechanical analogy, as a wave set up in a long narrow tray, 
partly full of water, will continue to flow between the termi- 
nating planes at its extremities, until it vanishes in the general 
level of the surface. 

Murphy, in his valuable mathematical work on Heat and 
Electricity, adopts a view of electrical induction not very 
dissimilar to this, under the title of ^ Principle of Successive 
Influences :' he employs it to obtain numerical approximations 
to the state of electrized bodies influencing each other, by 
calculating the effects of 4 or 5 successive acts of influence. 
Professor W. Thomson, also, of the Glasgow University, re- 
sorts to a similar principle, conceiving that in the reciprocal 
action between a charged and neutral conductor, reflections 
of force are produced within the opposed surfaces, which 
reflections are perpetuated ad infinitum, much in *the way of 
optical reflections between two mirrors ; then calculating the 
several effects of these reflections, he endeavours therefrom to 
arrive at the law of the force in action. 

102. This understood, we will proceed to consider the laws 
and operation of these direct and reflected inductive forces, 
and which may be satisfactorily investigated by the following 
experimental process : 

Let A B, fig. 50, represent two light circular plane discs. 
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about 10 inches in diameter, covered 
with metallic leaf and placed parallel 
to each other. Suppose each disc to 
be insulated on yamished glass rods 
M N ; let the upper disc a be fixed 
and connected with the electrometer, 
as shown in the figure ; let the opposed 
disc B rest on a small glass plate, at- 
tached through an insulating rod n 
to a graduated sUder, so as to admit 
of being easily 
removed and 
replaced, and 
set at given dis- 
tances from A, 
measured from 
the points of 
contact. In 
this arrange- 
ment we have, 
as is evident, 
all the condi- 
tions of the 
Leyden expe- 
riment, and 

full means of examining experimentally the laws regulating the 
inductive action of the discs on each other. 

Exp, 38. Connect the upper disc A with the ground, 
and set the attracting plates fm of the electrometer to a 
given measured distance, say '6 of an inch ; separate the discs 
A B also by a given measured distance, say '4 of an inch. This 
being done, charge the insulated disc b with a given measured 
quantity of electricity by touching it with the knob of a smaU 
transfer jar electrified to a given amount, or by any of the 
methods already described (94). The result will be that a 
similar quantity will leave the disc A and pass off inta the 
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ground (64) (65) (42). Now the quantitj of electricity 
which has heen thus displaced from a may he considered as 
the direct induction of b on a. In order to measure this in- 
duction, remove the wire connecting a with the earth, and 
discharge and remove the plate b ; the electrometer will then 
indicate in degrees the resulting force at the given distance, 
A B, viz. *4 of an inch, in terms of the opposite electricity (53). 
If we repeat this experiment at 8 and 12 tenths of an inch, 
that is, at twice and three times the former distance, we shall 
obtain the electrical force at these distances in a similar way. 
Now in this case the forces in degrees, as expressed by the 
electrometer, are inversely as the second powers or squares of 
the distances between the plates a b. Hence the respective 
quantities of electricity displaced, are in the simple inverse 
ratio of these distances, being by the law of the electrometer 
(88) as the square roots of the forces. The following Table 
contains the results of a series of experiments as actually 
observed : 



Distance in tenths • . 
Force in degrees . . 
Quantity of induction . 


4 

36 

6 


8 
9 
3 


12 
4 
2 


16 
2 + 
1-5 



It appears then, by this Table, that the direct induced force 
is inversely as the distance, since the distances increasing as 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the quantity of induction decreases as 
the numbers \, h h h ^^ ^ requisite in this experiment to 
discharge and depress the plate b before removing it when 
the distance is small, so that no electricity may pass over. 

If we make the distance between the plates constant and 
vary the quantity jof electricity, the induction^ measured in the 
same way, will be directly as the quantity ; hence the induced 
force is as the exciting electricity directly, and as the distance 
inversely. 

Fxp. 39. We have in this last experiment taken the direct 
induction upon the disc a, whilst in a perfectly free or uninsu- 
lated state. Let therefore a now remain insulated, as shown 
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in the figure, and proceed to charge b with a given qnantitj 
of electricity, the distance a b being yaried in successiye 
experiments as before. In this case the direct induction will 
no longer vary in a simple inyerse ratio of the distances, but 
will be in the inverse ratio of the square roots of the distances. 
Thus the distances between the discs a b being adjusted to 
3, 6, 9, 12, the forces by a direct influence on a taken in 
degrees of the electrometer and in terms of the same electri- 
city (20) were 16, 8, 5*5, 4, very nearly — ^being inversely as the 
distances ; the relative inductions therefore, or quantities of 
electricity displaced (88), are, 4, 2'83, 2*35, 2, being the square 
roots of these forces. Whilst therefore the distances increase 
as the number 1, 2, 3, 4, the inductions decrease in the pro- 
portion of 1, '7, '6, "5, nearly. 

Exp, 40. Let the discs a b be separated by a given dis- 
tance, suppose *3 of an inch, and put the disc b in communi- 
cation with the earth, in order to make- its capacity for elec- 
trical change the greatest possible (42) ; communicate to the 
disc A a small measured charge, sufficient to move the index, say 
2 degrees ; under these circumstances place the disc b at other 
distances from disc a, — as for example, 6, 9, 12 divisions of 
the sHde, or twice, three times, &c. the first distance — the 
forces indicated by the electrometer will be as the squares of 
those distances ; that is to say, they will be 2^, 8^ 18^ 32^ 
respectively. Now as the quantity of electricity affecting the 
electrometer will be greater, as the return action taken as a 
neutralizing force is less (42), we may take this quantity as 
being inversely proportional to the reflected force ; but the 
quantities of electricity affecting the electrometer will be (88) 
as the square roots of the above forces, that is to say, as the 
numbers 1*4, 2*8, 4*2, b'^^ which are as the numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4. Taking the reflected force, therefore, as being inversely 
proportional to the square roots of the forces, we see that 
whilst the distances are 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., the reflected forces are 

*> "a* \i z"^* 
Exp. 41. If we take the opposed neutral disc b insulated as 
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Fig. 51. 



before, Exp. 39, then the force as shown by the electrometer 
will be only as the simple ratio of the distances directly. The 
reflected force will therefore be in this case in the inverse 
ratio of the square roots of the distances, and will hence 
vary as in the former case, Exp. 39. 

In these last experiments, the disc B being set to the given 
distance, a given measured quantity of electricity may be 
transferred for each experiment (94). 

103. Such being the laws of these inductive forces, let us 
DOW see how they may be applied in ex- 
planation of the law of electrical attraction 
as exerted between electrified bodies placed 
at a distance from each other. In the 
annexed fig. 51, let p represent a charged 
and N a neutral conductor, reciprocally 

attracting each other at some distance, pn, ^ * 

taken as a unit of distance. In this figure c d 

let ft be taken to represent the direct in- 
duction upon N, and p the return force 
upon the charged body p (101), and sup- 
pose that every particle in p attracts every 
particle in n, and reciprocally. 

In this case let all the particles in n = a, and all the par- 
ticles in ^ = &, then the total force at distance pn= I will be 
represented by a x 5 = a 5 ; for the attraction of one par- 
ticle of n to all the particles ofp will be as b, the attraction of 
two particles will be as 2 b, and so on, until we have attraction 
of all the particles = a, as a b. 

Suppose now we diminish the distance p n, say to the line 
ed= ipn, then by experiments 38 and 40, induced force n 
becomes = 2 n, and return force p becomes = 2/7. In this 
case the total attractive force will be represented by 2 a x 2 b 
= 4ab = 2' ab. For, taking the particles now as double 
particles, a will become 2 a, and b will become 2 b ; then, 
reasoning as before, we have the attraction of one double 
particle of n for all the double particles in p, as 26 of two 
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double particles in n for two double particles in ^, as 2 x 2 b 
and so on up to all the double particles injp ; which will be as 
2a X 2b = 2* ab. Suppose the distance /in to be now 
diminished to the line ffh = \p n, then, Exp. 38 and 40, force n 
becomes 3 n, and force ji becomes 3p; calling all the particles 
in n = 3 a, and all the particles ia p = 3b, we have total 
force =3a x 3b^=9ab=^3^ab, and so on. 

Thus whilst the distances become 1, -)-, ^, &c,, the forces 
become 1, 2''^, 3^, &c,, that is to say, they increase in the in- 
verse ratio of the second powers or squares of the distances, 
and become I, 4, 9, &c., — so that at one-half the distance the 
force is 4 times as great, at one-third the distance 9 times as 
great, &c. 

104. This deduction supposes that both the bodies p n are 
in a perfectly free state, and susceptible of the inductive 
changes upon which the forces depend. It may be verified 
experimentally in the following way. 

EjBp. 42. Let the lower disc a of the scale-beam electro- 
meter already de- 
scribed, fig.43 (89), Fig. 52. 
be placed in com- 
munication with 
an electrical jar t, 
fig. 52, exposing 
about 3 feet square 
or more of coated 
glass: set the discs 
a b at some given 
measured distance 
from each other by 
^leans of the gra- 
duated sHde at c, 
suppose *4 of an 
inch ; let the sus- 
pended disc b be 
accurately balanced by weights placed on the scale -pan 
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ut p, and connect it with the outer coating ^ the jar, 
through the metal of the instrument, hj means of a fine 
wire hung from the arm of the heam and touching the 
upper surface of the disc ; place a given weight in grains in 
the scale-- pan p, say 18 grains, and charge the jar with 
measured quantities of electricity, through a unit measure m 
(93) ; find the numher of measures required to tum.the heam ; 
take this number as a unit of quantity ; let the jar and discs 
he now disdbarged ; increase the distance between the discs to 
twice the former distance, viz. * 8 of an inch. Let 4*5 grains 
only be now placed in the pan p, continue to charge the jar as 
before ; when the same number of measures taken as a unit 
of measure have passed into the jar, the beam will turn 
again. Thus the quantity being constant, the weights equiva- 
lent to the respective forces of attraction are as 4 : 1, being as 
the squares of the respective distances inversely, whidi are in 
this case as 1 : 2. If we repeat this process at 3 and 4 times 
the first distance, adjusting the weights in the scale -pan j9 to 
2 grains, or the one-ninth and to 1*25 grains, or the one- 
sixteenth of the first weight, nearly the same resuk will be 
obtained ; the beam with the same unit of quantity will turn 
at tiiie given distances with the greatest precision. Thus the 
distances being as the numbers 1, -3-, y, i, the weights will be 
as the numbers 1, 4, 9, 1*6, taking in this case the greatest 
distance as a unit of distance. 

The student will take care in this experiment not to load 
the scale -pan with a weight greater than equivalent to the 
striking distance of the plates, otherwise the jar will discharge 
across the interval (91). It is further desirable to turn the 
small stop, shown fig. 43, under the arm of the beam, so 
that it may not descend below a given point. 

JExp. 43. Place the electrometer, fig. 42 (88), in connection 
with the system a b, as represented fig. 50 (102), Exp. 40 ; 
adjust the discs mf of the electrometer, £, fig. 50, to some 
given distance, as for example, 2 inches (88). The index 
being at zero of the arc, depress the water vessel until it 

F 
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declines a small quantitj, say 2 degrees ; charge the discs a/ 
with a measured quantity of electricity sufficient to bring the 
index to zero of the scale ; we have then the force of this quan- 
tity at distance 2 inches : under these arrangements lower the 
suspended disc/ an inch by means of the rack and pinion on 
the column of support. The index will then adrance^ pro- 
bably 10 degrees or more. Let the water vessel be still 
further depressed, so as to bring back the index to zero, we 
have then the attractive force at a distance = 1 inch, whatever 
that force may be : to ascertain this, discharge the electricity 
of the system, and the declination of the index is the force 
in degrees required. Let the system be again charged so as 
to bring the index to zero, and again depress the suspended 
disc /until a less distance is obtained between the discs, sup- 
pose *5 of an inch, or one-fourth the first distance ; continue 
to depress the water vessel careMly, as the index now rapidly 
advances, until the index is again at zero of the arc ; we have 
in this case the force at ^ an inch^ which we determine as 
before by discharging the electricity. If we now compare the 
distances with their respective forces, the forces will be found 
as the squares of the distances inversely. Thus the force at 
distance 2 inches being 2 degrees, the force at one inch will 
be 8 degrees ; the force at 'Q7 will be 18 degrees ; the force 
at *5 will be 32 degrees, or at least so nearly so as to leave no 
doubt as to the law which we are seeking. If therefore we 
take the first distance of 2 inches as unity, then whilst the 
distances are 1, \y ^, ^, the forces are 1, 4, 9, 16. 

A similar result may be arrived at by observing the advance 
of the index, without adjustment, to the zero of the arc, but 
then we must calculate the new distance, if we require a very 
perfect experiment, in the way already explained (88). 

There is little or no difficulty in this experiment ; all we 
require is great perfection in the insulations (29), an accurate 
and sufficiently deUcate instrument, and careful manipula-- 
tion. 

105. It is evident in these experiments that the attracting 
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Ascs may be eonddered as being both in a perfectly free state, 
the suspended disc through its connecting wire and the metal 
of the instrument by which it conununicates with the earth; 
the fixed disc by its forming part of the large surfaces a( in- 
duction, which the coated systems in connection with it 
supply. In this case, therefore, we may conceive the two 
discs as tending toward each other, by the general laws of 
inductiye force which we have just enumerated (102). Let us 
however now take the case in which we may conceive the 
induced forces to be hmit^d or restrained, as ^own in Exp. 39 
and Exp. 41(1 02) . Then referring to fig. 5 1 , and adopting the 
same notation and reasoning as before (103), when we diminish 
distance j9 n to one-half^ n instead of becoming ^ » is only 
1*4 n, and j9 instead of becoming 2j9 is only 1*4 |», since the 
forces are as the square roots of the attraction, as taken in de- 
grees of the electrometer. We have therefore in this case the 
reciprocal force at distance \ represented by 1*4 a X 1*4 5 = 
2ab. In Hke manner, at distance -|^ j9 ft, we have the red- 
procai force represented by 1*73 a X r73 6 = 3a6, the in- 
duced forces being still as the square roots of the distances, 
60 that in such a case, whilst the distances are 1, ^, \y kc^ 
the forces are 1, 2, 3, &e., that is to say, they are as the 
square roots of the distances inversely. 

This result may be verified exfterimentaily by rencmng 
the large surfaces of induction A b, fig. 50, with which 
the lower disc of the electrometer communicates, and taking 
the forces between the discs of the electrometer oidy^ one 
m both the discs may in this way have their capacity for 
electrical charge limited, as •exemplified m the following 
experiments. 

Exp. 44. Take the discs a b of the electrometer, fig. 42 
(88), both insidated, charge one a positively, the other b 
negatively, which may be eanly effected in the way before 
explained (94) ; the forces taken at difPerent distances, as in 
Exp. 43, win be in the inverse ratio of the distances. 

Exp. 45. Take the suspended disc b uninsulated (88)« and 
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charge the fixed disc a either positiyelj or negativelj; examine 
the forces at different distances as in the preceding experi- 
meat, and the same law will be apparent. 

The operator must be* careful at the near distances to 
depress the water vessel before communicating the chai^, or 
bringing the discs toward each other, otherwise by a sudden 
impulse the balance will be overset. 

In all these cases of electrical attraction it is quite im- 
material to the conditions of the experiment whether one or 
both the bodies be permanently charged. In the case of both 
bodies being permanently charged, and with opposite electri- 
cities, then, as already observed (99), both bodies act similarly. 
In order for the force, however, to vary in the inverse dupli- 
cate ratio of the distances, they must always be so circum- 
stanced as to have a large inductive capacity. 

106. Although the laws of electrical force which we have 
thus arrived at are such as commonly appear to obtain in 
the operation of attractive force in electricity, yet other 
laws of force are still possible, and by no means improbable, 
under other laws of augmentation in the reverberatory or in- 
ductive actions (101). Suppose, for example, that these suc- 
cessive influences should be such under any possible electrical 
conditions, that induced force n, fig. 51, instead of becoming 
2 n when the distance p n was diminished to i, should become 
2*8 n, and p instead of becoming 2p should become 2'Spi 
then taking all the particles in n = a, and all the particles in 
p = b, Bs before, we have the force at distance i represented 
by 2*8 a X 2'S b = Sab = ^ab, that is to say, when the 
distances are as 2:1, the forces are as 8*1, being as the 3rd 
power, or cubes of the distances inversely. In this way we 
might obtain laws of force as the 4th or any other power of 
the distance inversely, did such laws exist. 

107. We have in these preceding experiments considered 
the attractive force as operative between limiting plane sur- 
faces, and in opposed points of which the forces of attraction 
are all equal ; we may, however^ from the laws which we have 
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deduced, obtain the law of force as regards bodies of various 
other forms. We will take for example the reciprocal attrac- 
tive force between a charged and neutral sphere, a question 
which has engaged the attention of many • pig. 53. 
profound mathematicians, as being a phy- 
sical problem of deep interest. We may in 
this question, upon the principles before 
laid down (100), consider the opposed hemi- 
spheres a b, fig. 53, as being the terminating 
curved surfaces, or coatings, to the medium 
intervening between them; for as we may 
readily infer from the nature of inductive 
actions, and from the general principles of "^ 
coated electrics, the distant or unopposed 
hemispheres have no share whatever in the 
attractive force. Now the attractive force between the op- 
posite hemispheres ab may be taken as the number of 
attracting points; that is, as the areas directly, and as the 
squares of the distances inversely. Upon this basis, we may 
by a simple mathematical analysis determine two points pp\ 
fig. 53, within the surfaces of the opposed hemispheres, in 
which we may conceive the whole force to be collected, and to 
be the same as if proceeding from every portion of the 
hemisphere. The total force therefore should be in the in- 
verse duphcate ratio of the distances between these points, 
determinable by similar experiments to the preceding, as 

in Experiment 42. The formula is ^s- = — 1~^~~^> 

in which a = distance a b, that is, the distance of points a b 
in which the two spheres would touch r = the radius of 
spheres, and z = distance of points qf concentration pp 
within the hemispheres. When both hemispheres are equal 
and the distances variable, then we find from the same 

analysis that the attractive force will be as — ; ;r^> that is, 

•^ a (a + 2 r) 

in the inverse ratio of the distance between the near points 
4ib of the hemispheres = a, multiplied into distance between 
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the centres =:a + 2r = cc'.* From the abore fermula it 
appears that the precise position of the points j?/?' will depend 
on the distance a, that is, on the distance of the near points 
of the spheres, and thai the fturther the spheres are remoyed 
from each other, the more nearly the points j»jy a^^roach 
the centre. 

We may verify the tnith of this formula by experiment, by 
means of the arrangement exempUfied fig. 52 (104), sub- 
stituting for the ]dane discs a b two spheres of 2 inches in 
diameter, in which we have r = 1 inch : these spheres may 
be of wood neatly gilt; the suspended sphere should be 
hollow and tight, and may weigh about 200 grains. 

Exp, 46. The experiment being thus arranged,, the follow- 
ing results were obtained. When distance ab was *5, and 
distance of points pp' = 1*11, a weight of 6 grains was re^ 
quired to balance the attractive force, a given measured 
quantity of electricity being communicated to the system. 

When distance ab was increased to 1 inch, or twice the 
former distance, and distance /i// became 1*73, then v?ith the 
same measured quantity of electricity, about 2*5 grains of 
resistance only were required. On increasing distance ab U> 
2 inches, distance jp^ became 2*83, about *9 of a grain, or 
something less than a grain balanced the force. The distances 
and forces will therefore be as follows : 



Distance of points ppf 


111 


1-73 


2-83 


Distance ab x distance c c 


1-25 


3 


8 


Forces in grains 


6 

1 


2-5 


•9 



It will be seen h^e that the forces are inversely propor- 
tional to the squares of the distances ppf and in a simple 
inverse ratio of the distance ab x into distance cc\ as given in 
the two upper tines of the Table. To avoid a long detail* 
three terms only have been quoted of this experiment. 

^ * See Transactions of the Royal Society for 1834, p. 240. 
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Exp. A7, The general result thus apparent may be more 
fully confirmed by substituting for the spheres two light 
circular discs^ each exactly equal in area to the superficies of 
the hemispheres a b, or very nearly so, and placing these at 
distances pp', so as to bring as it were every point of attrac- 
tion into one plane. If this be done, and the arrangement 
completed as before, Exp. 42 (104), we shall obtain the same 
force between the planes as between the spheres. 

108. In turning our attention to repulsive forces in electri- 
city, we may observe that similar inductions equally tend to 
arise in the case of two repellent surfaces, as in that of two 
attractive surfaces, Exp. 17 (23). These inductions, however, 
are subversive of the already existing electrical states, which 
is probably the source of the repulsive action. Repulsive 
force, therefore, by the agency of electricity, admits of the 
same kind of analysis as that which we have applied to attrac- 
tive force (103), except that we take the inductive forces in 
the sense of being resisted by the already existing electrical 
vtates, and consider the bodies as being both permanently 
charged. 

In submitting repulsive forces to experiment by any of 
Ihe preceding arrangements (104), the opposed discs must 
evidently be both insulated, and the suspended disc b, fig. 52 
(104), charged with the same electricity as that to be collected 
on the fixed disc a. In such a case as this the arm of the 
balance carrying the suspended disc must be allowed to rest 
on a small stop, fig. 43 (89), and the resisting weights placed 
on it, or otherwise a given measured resistance obtained by 
removing small weights from the opposite scale-pan. In the 
application of the electrometer, fig. 42 (88), to forces of 
repulsion, we charge the discs with the same electricity, by 
means of the quantity jar (94), and determine the forces as in 
Exp. 43 (104), by an adjustment of the index to zero of the 
arc. 

Electrical repulsion being dependent on limited inductive 
capacity and influenced by inductive changes subversive of the 
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aireadj existing electrical states, will be always open to great 
irregularity and disturbance, so much so that when the forces 
are unequal one of the electricities gives way, and in all cases 
the electricities yield more or less to each other's inductiTe 
influence (23) ; hence it is by no means an unfrequent occur- 
rence to find two electrified bodies repel at one point of 
distance and attract at another. Supposing, however, the 
resistance equal to the inductions and the opposite electricities 
permanent, then, id cases such as those to which we have 
just referred, the force will be in the inverse simple ratio of 
the distance between the opposed planes. 

109. Cavendish endeavours to show, in his fine Mathe^ 
matical Dissertation on Electrical Action, (inserted in the 61st 
volume of the Transactions of the Boyal Society,) Prop, v., 
that on the supposition of electricity being an elastic fluid, the 
mutual repulsion c^the particles should be in the inverse dupli- 
cate ratio of the distances ; firom which it must follow, that in 
the case of a sphere being charged with electricity, all the fluid 
should be found on its surface, and the action upon any interior 
point be reduced to zero. It was with a view of verifying this 
deduction, that he contrived the beautiful and conclusive experi- 
ment to which we have before adverted, fig. 12 (24), and he 
found the result accord with the theory. If the force had 
been in any higher inverse ratio than that of the square, then 
he shows that the inner globe would be in some degree over- 
charged, — ^if less, it would be undercharged ; now, by his elec- 
troscope it was neither ; by which he at least proves that the 
repulsion must be inversely as some power of the distance 
between that of the 2 + -^ and that of the 2 — 77 th ; so 
that "there is no reason to think that it differs at all from 
the inverse duplicate ratio." Mr. Cavendish's theorems are 
all given in a general and abstract mathematical form, appli- 
cable to any law of force whatever; and are hence easily 
accommodated and applied to the French theory of two 
fluids. 

110. In the year 1780, soon after Cavendish's * Memoirs" 
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had appeared, the celehrated Coulomb applied tHe po^rers of 
his inventive genius to the investigation of electrical force, and 
found by the aid of his torsion balance (86) that two small 
spheres similarly charged repelled each other with a force 
inversely proportional to the squares of the distances between 
their centres. Thus the re-active force of torsion (86) at dis- 
tances 36^ and 18° were 36 and 144 ; so that with a decrease of 
distance to one-half, the force had increased in the proportion 
of 1 : 4. The electrical inquiries of Coulomb have deservedly 
engaged the attention, as they have challenged the admiration, 
of scientific men: Biot, Poisson, and other of the French 
'mathematicians rest their mathematical theory of electricity 
entirely upon the researches of this distinguished philosopher. 
In prosecuting this subject experimentally. Coulomb directs 
his attention to the distribution of electricity upon the surfaces 
ot bodies, where it is supposed to be confined in a stratum of 
greater or less density by atmospheric pressure, and to exist as 
it were within a hollow vase of air of the form of the body. 
He endeavours to deduce experimentally the general laws of 
this hypothetical distribution, by touching electrified bodies 
with a small insulated carrier plate, termed the 'proof plane,' and 
which he subsequently transfers to the balance of torsion (86). 
This plane, on removal from the electrified body, is considered 
as an element of the surface, and to be in all respects identical 
with it : in this way he deduces the law of electrical distri- 
bution for spheres, plates, cylinders, and bodies of various 
forms, and the proportion in which a charge is shared between 
such bodies, together with the thickness of the supposed elec- 
trical stratum at different points. This stratum in cyUnders 
and plates is greatest and most dense towards the extremities 
or edges : at the point of contact of two unequal spheres it 
IS nothing. In the extreme opposite points the ratio of the 
density increases in proportion to the diminished size of the 
lesser sphere, but it never surpasses a given limit. When the 
spheres are separated, the limit of ratio of the densities of the 
stratum in each is |. 

F 5 
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111. Although the mathematical and experimental researches 
of the French phOosopheTB in this hrandi of physics are an- 
questionably amcmgst the highest efforts of genius^ jet the 
theory is hj no means so perfect and so fnllj confirmed by 
farther adranoes in electricity as to ]Jaoe it beyond the r^on 
of conjecture. 

What may possibly be thai peculiar slate of a giren sab- 
stance which we term electrified, taken in space apart firom all 
sorroonding infloenoes, it is, as already obserred, extremely 
difficult to say, although it is not perhaps so difficult to assign 
what it would be upon the assumption that electricity is a 
subtle elastic fluid, ciq;Mble of assuming differrait states of 
density, and the particles of which repel each other, according 
to a certain law ; still, if electrical phenomena be supposed to 
depend on a repulsive force immediately impressed upon the 
molecules of common matter, then, as must be admitted, it 
is a species of force essentially different from any repulsive 
agency in nature of which we have the least experience. Its 
operation extends through great distances, and is by the 
hypothesis exerted between distinct and concentrated accumu- 
lations of the repulsive agency disposed on the surfaces of 
bodies ; and whilst thus exerted at very sensible distances, the 
assumed force between the molecules themselves, at insensible 
distances, is so feeble as to be incapable of expansion when all 
electrical resistance to such expansion by the pressure of the 
atmosphere is removed (34). It is besides very doubtful 
whether any indefinitely thin carrier plate, such as the proof 
plane, can be altogether considered as an element of the surface 
of an electrified body to which it is applied, — whether it fairly 
represents the actual amount of electricity accumulated in 
that point ; and if it did, whether the laws of repulsive forces 
are so uniform and invariable with all charges, and at all dis-' 
tances, as to enable us to deduce therefrom the ratio of the 
intensities. It is well known that proof planes of variable 
thickness come away charged from the same point of elec- 
trified bodies in different proportions, — the power to take up 
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electricity being entirely detennined by the induction of which 
it is susceptible: it can be further shown, that notwith- 
standing the presence of similar or dissimilar electricities^ in- 
ductive forces tend to arise in two opposed conductors, similar 
to those which would arise supposing one of the bodies in a 
neutral state, — ^thereby, with certain charges and at certain dis- 
tances, decreasing the amount of the repulsive force, and dis- 
turbing the law of action : all question of the accuracy of 
deductions, therefore, upon the evidence of the proof plane, is 
not altogether unpardonable; nevertheless, the beautiful me- 
moirs of the French philosophers, and of Coulomb especially, 
upon this branch of physics, will be always regarded as among 
the most splendid efforts of genius and intelligence. 

LAWS OF ELECTRICAL CHARGE. 

112. The quantity of electricity which may be disposed 
upon insulated conductors of various kinds, form, and dimen- 
sions, under the same degree of divergence of an electrometer 
(85), was conveniently enough expressed by Cavendish by the 
term charge. Imagine, for example, a sphere, a cylinder and a 
circular plate to be charged with electricity, and that an elec- 
trometer (85) being applied to each in succession, stood at the 
same angle of divergence ; then the actual quantity of elec- 
tricity in each of these bodies is termed their charge, and is 
very different in the three bodies, even although the superficial 
area may be the same, or nearly so. 

In treating this question, we have to determine first the 
effect of different quantities of electricity disposed on the same 
surface, and the effect of the same quantity on surfaces of 
greater or less extent. 

When different measured quantities of electricity are dis- 
posed on the same surface, the forces, as indicated by an 
electrometer, will be as the square of the respective quantities. 

Exp. 48. Connect the plate b, fig. 50 (102), with the 
ground, and separate the two plates ab by a given distance, 
suppose '4 of an inch ; connect the upper plate a with the 
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electrometer; set the attracting discs m/ also at a giveii 
measured distance from each other, suppose '5 of an inch ; 
charge the insulated plate a in successire experiments with 
different quantities of electricity (94), the march of the 
electrometer will he as the squares of these quantities ; that k 
to say, »ith twice the quantity of electricity the force will be 
four times as great ; with three times the quantity, nine times 
as great, and so on, which is the law already alluded to (88) 
as affecting the instrument. The same result may he ob- 
tained l^ means of a simple insulated plane or other con- 
ductor, K, fig. 42 (88), placed in connection with the lower 
disc A of the instrument. 

Eap. 49. Let this experiment be repeated with the scale^ 
beam electrometer, fig. 43 (89), according to the arrangement 
before described (104). The plates being set at a given dis' 
tance, the beam will turn with weights which are to each 
other diireetly as the square of the number of measures thrown 
on the jar. 

This kw of quantity is apparent in the operation of the 
induced forces we have just considered (103), in which it 
win be seen that the force iis always as the square of the 
induction. Thus, Exp. 42 (104), when the induced force iff 
as the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., the total or reciprocal force la 
I, 2^, 3^, &c. ; so that the law of the attraction may be aa 
well said to vary as the square of the induction directly, as 
with the squares of the distances inversely. If we adopt, 
therefore, the same form of notation and reasoning as before 
(103), we shall arrive at precisely the same result, since 
instead of varying the distance, we vary the quantity of elec-» 
tricity. 

113. The Hon. Mr. Cavendish, as appears by his most 
valuable and interesting manuscripts, had anticipated this 
result so long since as the year 1772, and verified it in the 
following ingenious way, which, considering the state of ex- 
perimental electricity at the time he wrote, is very charac- 
teristic of his great powers of philosophical research. 
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''If two bodies/' he says^ ''a and b, placed near each 
other^ be connected to the same Lejden jar, and die quantity 
with which the jar is electrified is yaried» then the force with 
which A and b repel each other ought by the theory (36) to 
be as the square of the quantity of redundant electricity in the 
jar, supposing the distance of the bodies to remain unaltered. 
In order to try this, I made use of the following apparatus ; 
A metallic rod c d, fig. 54^ about 43 inches long, is supported 
on insulators pq\ p^^ 5^ 

at the extremities 
CD are suspended 
two electrometers 
(65) ; A and b are 
two electrical jars, 
which, for the sake 
of brevity, we will 
consider as being ^ 

precisely equal and similar in all respects: these jars are 
placed on a conducting base communicating with the ground ; 
one of them, a, touching the metalHc rod cd. I first 
compared electrometer c with electrometer d, without either 
being loaded with weights (85), and found that when the 
jar A was electrified to such a degree as to make d sepa- 
rate 12*5 divisions of its scale, electrometer c separated 
13*7 divisions. I then put weights into electrometer d, an^ 
again electrified the jar a until d again separated 12*5 di- 
visions." A communication was now made between the 
charging rods of the two jars, so as to divide the electricity 
between the two jars (69) ; electrometer c now separated 13*7 
divisions as before. Now ''it appears by the first part of the 
experiment, that the same degree of electrification which 
made c separate 13*7 divisions, makes d without the wires 
separate 12*5 divisions ; so that when the electricity is shared 
with the uncharged jar b, the remainder in jar a will be of 
that degree of strength requisite to make the same electro- 
meter d, without the wires, separate 12*5 divisions, as at first* 
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before the electricity was divided. But if the jars be equal, 
the quantity of electricity in the rod c d, and electrometers, 
and in the jar in communication with them, will be only one- 
half what it was before ; and as the quantity spread over the 
rod and electrometers is comparatively small, we may consider 
the original quantity as being equally divided between the jars. 
It appears, therefore, that the distance to which the elec- 
trometer D separates, when loaded with the wires, and acted 
on by a given quantity of redundant fluid in the phial, is very 
nearly if not exactly the same as that to which it separates, 
without being loaded with the wires, with only half the 
quantity of electricity in the phial." Now the weights placed 
in the electrometer (85) were such as to increase the force, 
tending to close the reeds when diverging at a given angle, 
in the proportion of 3*9 : 1 ; that is, as 4 : 1, very nearly ; 
hence " the force with which the balls of the electrometer are 
repelled with a given quantity of redundant fluid in the phial, 
is to that with which they are repelled when there is only 
half that quantity in the phial, as 4 : 1, that is to say, as 
the squares of the quantity of redimdant electricity, or very 
nearly; hence the experiment agrees very well with the 
theory." 

114. Law of charge as regards surface, — ^When the same 
quantity of electricity is disposed on surfaces of variable extent, 
the force will be in the inverse duplicate ratio of the surface ; 
that is to say, the same quantity of electricity disposed on 
twice the surface only evinces one-fourth the attractive force : 
this is evidently a necessary result of the preceding law; 
it is, in fact, virtually the same law: for imagine that in 
Exp. 48 (112) the charge were disposed on twice the extent 
of surface, then there would be only half the quantity of elec- 
tricity in any one point, and the discs a b may be considered 
as being charged with only one-half the electricity : but in 
this case the electrometer force would be reduced to one-fourth, 
since, by the preceding experiments, it is as the square of the 
quantity. 
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This law admits of Terification bj experiments similar to 
the preceding, the only difference being that we vary the sur- 
face and keep the quantity constant. • 

115. We may here take occasion to notice one or two 
interesting features in this law of electrical charge, as regards 
simple insulated conductors, of no small importance. Yolta 
has long since observed, that extension in length increases the 
capacity of a conductor for electricity ; or, in other words, that 
the charge, say of a plate 1 foot square, will be much less than 
the charge of a plate 2 feet long by 6 inches wide, although 
each contain the same amount of surface. The author has fur- 
ther shown in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1834, 
that the charge of insulated plates will also depend on the peri- 
meters as well as the surface; so that to obtain a double charge, 
the electrometer being the same, we must not only double the 
surface, but place the surface under such a rectangular form as 
shall also give twice the perimeter. To obtain a treble charge, 
we must have a treble surface and three times the perimeter, and 
so on, which is the law for the transfer plates before alluded 
to (94) . Now although it may be inferred from this that the 
increased capacity would result from an increase of linear 
boundary, yet such is not the case ; the same plates turned 
into cyhnders or hollow bodies of other forms evince the same 
capacity. Thus the charge of a sphere does not differ from 
that of a plane circular area of equal surface. This law of 
electrical charge, therefore, is likely to depend, as suggested 
by Volta, on the particular grouping of the electrical forces or 
particles in the several cases. Thus if, as in the annexed 
fig. 55, we take a plate a, 
4 inches square, and di- ^S* 5^* 

vide it by cross lines into -^ ° 

sixteen square parts, the ^-^-^-^ 
grouping will be very dif- 
ferent from that of a plate 

B, 16 inches long and 1 inch wide, divided also into sixteen 
square parts. The least charge, therefore, of a given surface 
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will be under the form of a circular plate, the greatest undef 
that of a rectangle of very small breadth. 

These laws, so far as the inquiries extend, apply only to 
simple insulated conductors : in the case of coated surfaces in 
which the charge is mainly dependent on the induction of an 
approximatiye conductor, a similar result may not be obtained. 
The experimental investigation with simple insulated conduc- 
tors may be readily pursued by means of the quantity jar (94) 
and the hydrostatic electrometer (88). 

116. Cavendish, as appears from his manuscripts, examined 
the law of charge for various bodies of different kinds and forms 
by a method peculiarly his own. In effecting this he employed 
an insulated plane, the surface of which could be extended or 
contracted by a given measurable amount. He says, ** the 
method I took in making these experiments was by comparing 
each of the two bodies I wanted to examine, or a and b, as I 
may call them, with a third body, and which I shall call the trial 
plate. In this manner I took two Leyden phials and charged 
both of them from the same conductor. I then electrified b 
positively by the inside of one of the phials, and at the same 
time I electrified the trial plate negatively by the coating of 
the other phial. Having done this, I tried whether the re- 
dundant fluid in B was more or less than sufficient to satu- 
rate the redundant matter in the trial plate, by making 
a communication between them. If the redundant fluid in b 
was more than sufficient, both should be overcharged after the 
communication: on the other hand, if not sufficient, they 
would be undercharged. In this way 1 found what size the 
trial plate must be to saturate the redundant fluid in b. I 
now tried the body I call a in the same way, and if I found 
that it required the trial plate to be of the same size, in order 
that the redundant matter in it should be just sufficient to 
saturate the redundant fluid in a, I was well assured that each 
would contain the same quantity, and that the charge of a 
would equal the charge of b." 

The limits of this work do not admit of any particular 
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detail of the ingenious experiments of this profound philoso- 
pher and mathematician ; the following, however, are a few of 
the most striking results at which he arrived : 

1 . The particular position of a body has no influence on its 
charge, which is the same in all positions. 

2. The charge is independent of the nature of the sub' 
stance, provided it be similar as to form and expose the 
same surface ; thus the charge of a square foot of freestone is 
the same as that of a square foot of wood or metal. 

This fact was also made evident by the French philosophers : 
Coulomb found that an equal division of electricity took place 
between insulated conductors of equal surface and similar 
form, without regard to the kind of substance of which they 
consisted. 

3. The charge of a thick plate is greater than that of a 
thin plate, and is equal to that of a very thin plate whose 
side exceeds that of the thick plate by about 1 + i its thick- 
ness. 

4. The charge of a circular plate is to that of a globe of the 
same diameter as 12 : 18^. 

5. The charge of a square plate is to that of a circle whose 
diameter equals the side of the square as 1*53 : 1. 

6. If two hollow globes be placed concentrically one within 
the other, but not touching, and the outer globe communicate 
with the earth, then if we charge the inner globe by a con- 
ducting rod passing through the outer but quite insulated 
from it, "the quantity of deficient fluid in the outer globe 
will be equal to the quantity of redundant fluid in the inner 
globe, and the quantity in the inner globe will be to that 
which it would contain if the outer globe were away as semi- 
diameter of the outer globe is to the distance between the 
two globes." 

7. If in the middle of a spherical room, 16 feet in diameter, 
we suspend a* globe 1 foot in diameter, the charge of this 
globe should be increased in the ratio of 16 : 15, by reason of 
the undercharged surrormding surface. 
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It is not a little remarkable, that in the course of these 
inquiries Cavendish notices the difference in the charge of 
different electrical bodies coated with metals, espedallj the 
different kinds of glass; thus coming as near Faraday's modern 
discovery of specific electrical inductive capacity (22) as may 
be. '' There is,'* says he, " a sensible difference in the charge 
of plates of the same dimensions, according to the different 
sorts of glass they consist of." And again, " The charge of a 
lac plate is much less in proportion to its computed charge 
than that of any glass plate ; a plate of bees' -wax, or of the 
mixture of bees' -wax and resin, still less: as the difference 
seems to be greater than could well proceed from the elec- 
tricity not being spread uniformly, I am inclined to think that 
it must be partly owing to some difference in the nature of the 
plates:' (22.) 

117. These inquiries are calculated to elucidate many phe- 
nomena of electrical action of much practical value. Thus in 
the operation of Lane's Discharging Electrometer, fig. 44 (91), 
we find that the quantity of electricity accumulated will be 
directly as the distance of discharge between the balls ; that is 
to say, between the two most prominent points from whence 
the discharge proceeds ; a law which admits of the foUovnng 
demonstration. Call the attractive force between the dis- 
charging points at the instant of discharge over a given dis- 
tance unity or 1, and suppose the balls of the discharger to be 
now separated by twice the previous distance, then with the 
same previous accumulation the discharge could not now 
occur ; the force of attraction between the discharging points 
being now only one-fourth the previous force (104), because 
it decreases as the square of the distance increases. Suppose 
now that we accumulate twice the quantity of electricity in the 
jar, then the force of attraction will become four times as 
great (112), since it is directly as the square of the quantity; 
that is to say, it will be four times one-fourth, or unity, as at 
first. In this case, the discharge will occur again, since the 
resistance of the air is constant for all distances, and we have 
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only to obtain a force of attraction in the discharging points 
somewhat greater than the resistance to be overcome, let the 
distance be what it may. Since, therefore, doable, treble, &c. 
quantities of electricity develop attractive forces which are as 
the squares of these quantities, we exactly compensate the loss 
of force arising from a reciprocal increase of distance. 

This law may be verified experimentally by charging a large 
jar Sy fig. 44 (91), through the small unit measure, fig. 46 
(93), the large jar being fitted with Lane's Electrometer, as 
shown in the figure. Then if we set the balls of the dis- 
charger to given measured distances, the number of unit 
measures requisite to produce discharge will, if the experiment 
be carefully performed, be exactly as those measured distances, 
or very nearly. Thus if ten measures produce discharge at a 
distance of two-tenths of an inch, twenty measures produce 
discharge at four-tenths, and so on. 

118. The arrangement represented in fig. 50 (102) is 
directly apphcable to a perfect analysis of the law of electrical 
accumulation in the Leyden jar, involving essentially the con- 
ditions of induction. 

1°. Imagine for an instant that whilst the insulated plate a 
is charged with a given quantity of electricity, and at a given 
distance from the free plate b, the electrometer £ indicates a 
certain number of degrees, say 16 degrees, it were possible to 
increase the area of these plates a and b, say to twice the 
amount ; then the same charge being disposed over tvnce the 
w.rface, the electrometer would only indicate 4 degrees (114). 
Imagine then with this increased or double extent of coating, 
and the electrometer at 4°, we now proceed to double the 
quantity of electricity; we should, Exp. 48 (112), bring up 
the electrometer to 1 6°, as' before. Hence the charge which 
can accumulate under the same degree of attraction or elec- 
trometer indication, is as the opposed areas directly; so that 
if the area and quantity of electricity vary together, the elec- 
trometer will remain unchanged ; and hence, as is found to be 
the case, a given number of degrees of an electrometer may 
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with electrical jars of different magnitudes represent any 
accumulation whatever. 

2°. Imagine that with a given distance between the plates 
A B, and a given quantity of electricity, and whilst the force 
evinced by the electrometer is a given number of degrees, say 
4 degrees, we had increased the distance of the plates; 
suppose we had doubled it, then the attractive force between 
these plates would becoifte reduced to one -fourth (104). 
Imagine now that the quantity of electricity is doubled also ; 
then the force between the plates a b would be the same 
as before, since it varies with the square of the quantity (112). 
Hence the accumulation between two coatings is, under the 
same attractive force exerted between them, directly as their 
distances apart. Now all this time the indications of the 
electrometer e connected with the charged plate a are directly 
as the square of the accumulated quantity and the square of 
the distances between the plates, Exp. 49 (112), and Exp. 40 
(102). If then with the quantity unity or 1, we suppose the 
distance between the plates to become twice as great, the elec- 
trometer action will be 4 times as great ; that is, if it before 
indicated 4 degrees, it will now indicate 16 degrees (102): 
suppose at this instant we could take away one-half the elec- 
tricity, the electrometer would then evince the same action as 
at first, that is, 4 degrees (112). 

Hence it follows, 1°, that the charge which accumulates 
under a given number of degrees of the electrometer con- 
nected with the charged side, is as the surface directly, and 
2°, as the distance between the opposed plates inversely, that 
is, inversely as the thickness of the intermediate electric 
substance, all other things being the same. 

119. These results are in complete accordance with the de- 
ductions arrived at by Cavendish by a very different and totally 
distinct method of inquiry, so long since as the year 1 775. He 
states, in the 66 th volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
that "the quantity of electricity which coated glass can receive 
under the same degree of electrification is as the area of the 
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coating directly^ and as the thickness of the glass inyerselj/' 
Bnt the conditions of the two plates a b^ fig. 50 (102)^ are 
precbely those of the Leyden jar^ the only difference being in 
the dielectric medium, which in this case is air instead of 
gUus; and although Faraday has shown that in respect of all 
such media there are differences of inductive capacity (22), 
yet for the same medium the specific inductive capacity is 
constant^ and consequently the laws of electrical accumulation 
and attraction, as determinable in that medium, would not be 
far different from the laws in any other medium. 

120. Temum and Intensity. — It may be proper, before 
closing our remarks, to advert to two terms frequently em- 
ployed in Electricity, and which have given rise to some 
considerable discussion as to the sense in which they are to be 
received : these are the terms tension and intensity. Now with 
respect to the signification of such terms, inasmuch as they 
are abstractedly considered as mere signs of ideas, they may 
be taken to represent any previous definition we may think 
proper to assign to them. Their particular and direct appli- 
cation, however, to the representation of electrical actions, 
is tolerably clear and determinate. 

The term tension^ in its general acceptation, applies to the 
case of re-active or resisting force, however derived, whether 
to the re-active force of an elastic fiuid, such as air heaving out 
under compression, or to the re-active force of a strained or 
twisted wire, as in the instance of a stretched musical string, 
or a wire employed in a balance of torsion (86). In either 
instance there is a force set up in these bodies by which they 
tend to recover their normal state ; and the amount of this 
force is virtually the tension or degree of suffering to which 
they are exposed. If we conceive, therefore, for an instant, 
according to the French theory, that electricity is a certain 
force exerted by an elastic fluid, capable of compression, then, 
like any other elastic fluid, such as steam or air, it would 
exhibit a certain amount of tension or re-active power ; and 
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this would be as tHe density or the number of particks 
confined in a given space : such would be the signification of 
the term electrical tension taken in this sense. 

But the term may be also and equaJly well applied to the 
condition of polarized molecules of a dielectric interposed 
between two limiting conductors, as represented in fig. 49 
(99), and to the state of induction generally. In this case it 
expresses the re-active force of the particles constrained to 
assume a new condition in their electrical relations, and the 
amount of suffering they endure in their forced deviation ^m 
their normal state. The higher the companion and separated 
powers are exalted, the greater will be the degree of tensi(m 
which they endure. In a similar way, the lateral or transverse 
force of dilatation upon the representative line of induction is a 
kind of lateral tension or stretching of these forces, tending to 
throw the particles asunder, all of which may be conceived to 
increase up to the Umit of the power of endurance : all this is 
fairly expressed by the general term tension, and which term 
thus becomes representative, either of the particular condition 
of the electrical agency itself, or of the re-active state of the 
molecules of a dielectric when charged by induction. 

Now the term intensity, although of the same class, is still 
of a somewhat different character from tension; it rather 
applies to degree or amount of resistance : it would be no 
superfluity of language to speak, for example, of the inten>sity 
of the tension, as indicative of its greater or less amount in 
degree ; just as we say, the intensity of the heat of the sun, 
the intensity of hght, &c. In its application, however, to 
ordinary electrical phenomena, it has a proper and marked 
position assigned to it, being peculiarly expressive of the 
activity shown by an electroscope or electrometer as indicating 
the attractive force of a charge upon external bodies. Thus 
the charge commimicated to a jar or battery may be taken in 
terms of the quadrant electrometer, or any other indicator, in 
which sense we speak of the jar being charged to a given 
intensity ; but what renders this term as particularly neces- 
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sary and distinctiye, is the fact that this activity or intensity is 
as the square of the quantity of electricity accumulated (112); 
whereas the tension or force on the dielectric particles actually 
constituting the charge itself hetween the Umiting conducting 
surface^ is as the quantity only, as is also the tension of the 
electrical agency itself when restrained to a given space. In 
the case of charged glass or other dielectric, the electrometer 
indicates the activity of the uncompensated electricity, or the 
free actiou, as it were, of the charged surface. This is one 
thing ; hut the tension or degree of power in the molecules of 
the intervening dielectric, tending to hreak down the induction 
by a species of mechanical violence, as in the case of a 
fracture of a charged jar, is another; and hence the two 
terms, tension aud intensity, are under these limitations fairly 
and distinctly separable. 



V. 

ON KLECTRICAL DISCHARGE. 

Various Fonns of Discharge — Laws of Disruptive Discharge — Length of 
Electrical Spaik — Inflaence of Pointed Bodies — Brash and Glow Dis- 
charge — Theoretical Views of Disruptife Discharge, and the Action of 
Points — Convective Discharge — Discharge by Condaction — Theory of 
the Action of Conducting Bodies. 

121. The return of a charged system of electrics and con- 
ductors (61) to its normal or quiescent state constitutes 
electrical discharge, and is a phenomenon directly opposed to 
insulation : this return may he effected in various ways, gi^g 
rise to yery different effects, and constituting different kinds of 
discharge. 

The most palpable and violent form of electrical discharge is 
that which has heen termed disruptive discharge, in which 
the particles of the intervening dielectric hecome more or less 
displaced, and the electrical polarization of the molecules, 
fig. 49 (99), is raised to a degree past endurance ; so that the 
forces re-comhine with a sort of conyulsive effort, causing a 
sudden extrication of light and heat, and an almost irresistible 
expansive power. The common electrical spark, as drawn 
from the conductor of the electrical machine, and the dense 
concentrated explosion of the Leyden jar, hetween the halls of 
Lane's electrometer, Aimish good illustrations of this form of 
discharge. Now, it is of little consequence to the immediate 
result, whether this take place either directly between the 
limiting conductors of the system, as in the case of the 
breaking down the intermediate dielectric medium itself, or 
whether it occur in some other direction between these 
limiting conductors, as in the case of an exterior circuit, such 
as is produced in applying a discharging rod to the discharge 
of the electric jar. In either case the polarized conditions of 
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the inteirening glass vanishes, in consequence of liie seutrali- 
zation of the forces sustaining the induction. In the case of 
the exterior circuit, the return of the intermediate dielectric 
molecules to their normal condition is generally effected with- 
out any violence ; hut even here we &d an occasional partici- 
pation in the mechanical effect hy which the jar, at the instant 
of the discharge is, as it were, forcihly penetrated in some 
point between the coatings, and a fracture is the consequence. 

122. The laws of disruptive discharge are marked and deci- 
sive. If the insulation immediately between the limiting con- 
ductors sustaining the induction be sufficiently powerful, and 
the electrical forces allowed to detenmne their own path of 
discharge in some other direction, and in which the insidation 
is not equal to restrain them, then discharge ensues in that 
direction ; and its course will be determined through a line or 
lines in which there is the least resistance, that is to say, in 
which there is the least amount of insulating power : thus, if 
a coated pane or jar, charged to a high intensity, be so cir* 
cumstanced as to discharge, as it were, through a fortuitous 
dreuit of electrics and conductors more or less perfect, the 
discharge will find out for itself a path of least resistance, 
seizing upon some bodies and avoiding others, according as 
such bodies happened to be convenient, or in any way useful 
in &cilitating its progress, — ^a result arising as a necessary eon- 
sequence out of the principle of induction, which ranges the 
tension (120) in a determinate way throughout the whole line 
or lines of discharge, and by exalting the electricai state of 
the partacles in that line or lines beyond the tension of the 
adjacent particles, determines the course of the action; and 
this it is which gives to electrical discharge, as it were, a sort 
of foresight, or faculty of perception^ of the easiest course to 
be followed. 

The following are instructive und important meehanical 
illustrations of this result : 

Exp^ 50. Let some detached fragments of leaf gold, abed^ &c., 
A, fig. ^6, be laid down on paper in any casual and convenient 

o 
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way, producing with the paper a detached series of had and 
good conductors : charge ahout 10 
square feet of coated glass^ and 
having placed the extremes pn 
of the series hetween the wires 
of the universal discharger (7G), 
allow the charge of the hattery to 
find its path across the interrupted 
circuit: the result will he as repre- 
sented in fig. 56, B. Portions of 
the leaf gold^ unahle to withstand 
the disruptive effect of the shock, 
will be burned up, thereby show- 
ing the course of the discharge ; 
and it will be perceived by the 
black portions in the figure, copied 
from an actual experiment, that the 

line of inductive force vbd efg A n is the least resisting line 
between the points p n. It is here remarkable that not only 
are the fragments c k untouched, being, from their relative 
position, of no use in facilitating the progress of discharge, 
but even portions of the remaining pieces are also left out, 
and we have only the pieces A n totally destroyed, as being 
in all their parts completely essential to the course of the 
induction. 

123. The distance through which disruptive discharge is 
obtained^ as between two discharging balls or other conductors, 
has been called the striking distance. This striking distance, 
or length of spark, is very variable and very dependent, not 
only on the intensity of the charge, but on the form of the 
conducting bodies : the larger the conductors, the greater the 
electrical charge required to pass through a given distance; 
for in this case, as before remarked, the intensity is diminished 
in the inverse ratio of the square of the surface (114). Now it 
is by exalting the intensity of the discharging point that the 
greatest length of spark is obtained : sparks from electrical 
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machines are obtained of 10 inclies or a foot in length, in rapid 
succession, amounting to a current. In this case it is usual to 
affix a ball of about 2 inches in diameter to the conductor^ 
fio as to project 3 or 4 inches from it, and then to present 
a large ball to this, either connected with the earth or with 
the opposite conductor. By crowding, as it were, upon the 
small ball the inductive influence of the large ball, all the lines 
of which terminate upon it, and at the same time collecting 
upon this ball, as a point of discharge, a large proportion of 
the electricity of the conductor, the inteasity of the small ball 
is greatly exalted, and it strikes through a longer distance, 
producing, by the resisting intervening air, a crooked or zig- 
zag spark. The striking distance of the electrical discharge in 
the case of a single electrical jar is usually conflned to extreme 
distances of about an inch^ by the peculiar arrangement, how- 
ever, of a series of jars in the way shown in fig. 36 (66), a 
long striking distance is obtained between the outer coating of 
the last jar and the knob of the first. Dove, at a meeting of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in June, 18479 
showed that the length of the spark by this succession of 
positive and negative surfaces varies with the square of the 
number of jars. Mr« I. Baggs, alsc^ in a communicatioa Jfco 
the Royal Society, in January, 1848, describes a method <)£ 
charging and placing the jars by which a disn:yptive 4S|park 
of unusual length and brilliancy is easily produced. In this 
experiment the jars are each charged separately and to the 
same intensity, then quickly placed in series of positive and 
n^ative surfaces, very near, but not so as to touch. 

124. The character of these disruptive sparks or flashes 
depends almost entirely on the fonn« area, and electrical inten- 
sity of the discharging surfaces, as also on the kind of elec- 
tricity on the conductor in which the spark originates. If we 
present a large smooth uninsulated metallic ball, of about 3 or 
4 inches in diameter, to the rounded prime conductor of a 
powerful electrical machine, — short, brilliant, and perfectly 
straight sparks will pass between them, accompanied by a 
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sharp snapping sound, but the ball must be brought near the- 
conductor. If the same ball be presented to the negadre con- 
ductor, the sparks will be iar less ponerM and dense ; they 
vill become small and of a pointed character. If ve now 
attach a smaller ball to the prime conductor, of about an inch 
or a Utile more in diameter, allowing it to project about 
3 inches into the air, and present the large ball to this, much 
longer sparks are obtained, but leas brilliant than before, and 
of a crooked or zig-zag form. In transferring this experiment 
to the negative conductor, the length of the spark is very con- 
siderably diminished ; frequently it wiU not be above one- 
sixth of the length. Long sparks produced from the prime 
conductor in this way, or by the arrangement of jars just 
described, will be a foot or more in length : they are attended 
by lateral branches or divergences, frequently of a violet colour, 
presentii^ to the eye an extremely beautitul appearance. The 
annexed fig. 57 may be taken to represent this kind of dis- 



ruptive spark, and which, especially in the long discharge by a 
series of jars, is very imitative of what has been termed /or;(e</ 
tiffhtaing. 

Electrical sparks are more brilliant between good conductors 
than between imperfect or less perfect conductors : hence 
metala are almost exclusively employed in cases where long 
or brilliaut short sparks are required. It has been proved 
both theoretically and experimentally that the actual force in 
operation between the dischar^ng surfaces at the instant of 
disruption is the same for all distances (1 17) ; the influence of 
distance is only to vary the quantity of electricity requisite to 
produce a g^ven force equivalent to cause a disruptive spark at 
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that distance, but it does not affect the actual force at the 
instant of discharge. 

125. Influence of pointed bodies, and action of points in 
modifying disruptive discharge. — ^When we continue to diminish 
the extent of surface originating a disruptive spark, and finally 
arrive at a small termination or point projecting fireelj into 
the air, most important and very curious results ensue : in« 
stead of a brilliant explosion, stars and brushes of light appear 
to arise or settle on the points, attended by currents of wind, 
whilst the distance at which very small balls or points are 
observed to be affected is in many cases considerable : thus, in 
the instance of the great machine at Haarlem (48), a point ap- 
peared luminous at the distance of 28 feet from the conductor. 
If a short brass rod with a rounded end project from the prime 
conductor of a powerful machine, it will send out a full brush 
of luminous electrical rays, especially on presenting to it a flat 
imperfect conductor ; and if a small ball be substituted for 
this projectiDg point, its surfece, if the machine be poT^erfal, 
will present a sort of phosphorescent luminous glow, apparently 
covering the whole surface. Faraday considers both these 
phenomena as variations of disruptive discharge, and has not 
inaptly termed one, brush discharge, the other, glow discharge. 

126. Although both brush and glow discharge have been 
pretty nearly identified as to cause, and as being derived from the 
same electrical source, yet under ordinary circumstances they 
are in appearance totally distinct, and have a striking relation to 
the kind of electricity producing them : thus, according to the 
Franklinian theory, when electricity passes off a point, it is 
generally productive of brush discharge. When received on 
a point, the appearance is that of a glow or star or pencil 
of light. 

Brush discharge commences, as in the annexed figure 58, 
in a short conical brush root, which terminates in pale 
quivering ramifications, attended, when the discharge is 
powerfinl, by a subdued roaring sound : this has been shown 
by Wheatstone to be due to a number of small distinct 
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and successire explosions i they may be con- Rg. 59, 
sidered as an mtermitting series of short 
sparks between metal and air, or between 
any good and bad conductor. The discharge 
always commences at the root of the brushy 
and ia complete at the point of the conductor 
before more distant particles of air arrive at 
the same degree of tenuon : hence the dis- 
charge is progressire. 

Glaur discharge, on the contrary, is a more quiet and almost 
perfectly continuous result, depending on the charging of 
portions of air in contact with the surface of dischai^. 
By diminishing the pressure, the glow can be caused ta 
pervade a large extent of surface. Brass balls of 2 inches 
in diameter wiQ become covered with a luminous glow when 
exposed to the action of a powerful madnne under a reduced 
atmospheric pressure of about 5 inches of the mercurial 
gauge. The essential di£Ference between brush and glow 
discharge appears to be in the kind of action upon the particles 
of the dielectric medium. In the brush dischaige, these 
particles are operated on by a momentary intermittmg action, 
whereas the glow is a constant renewal or permanence of the 
same action without stop. In either case the particles of the 
air or other dielectric in contact with the conducting sujrfaee 
continue to be charged, their electric tension bdbig highly 
raised. We may by certain artificial arrangements ooonrert the 
one into the other : any circumstance which tends to facilitate 
the charge of the air, and preserve at the same time the degree 
of tension of the dielectric particles, produces glow ; whereas by 
resisting the charge of the particles so as to favour previous 
accumulation, and a consequent sinking of tension by dis- 
charge, we produce mtermissions or brush ; — ^thus rare&ctkm 
of the air, or the presentation of a pointed condnctcHr, favours 
glow; whereas condensation of the air,, and the presentation of 
large surfaces, will convert the glow into a brush. 

127. Franklin first noticed the influence of pointed con- 
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dnctors on electrically charged bodies ; he showed, that when 
presented to them, their charges became dissipated even at 
considerable distances, and with surprising rapidity. He 
charged an iron shot about 4 inches in diameter, and observed 
that on presenting to it an uninsulated pointed needle, its 
attractive force on a small thread immediately ceased. He 
further observed that this influence of pointed bodies was 
also exerted when projecting from the charged body itself: 
the charge became rapidly dissipated by the projecting point ; 
at the same time a current of aerial particles set off from the 
point, capable of impressing motion upon light models move- 
able upon a central axis, and fitted with vanes. This current 
has been termed the electrical aura or gale. The re-active 
force of this current upon the point itself, and from which it 
appears to flow, is so great as to give the point motion in a 
reverse direction when free to move. The following experi- 
ments are very illustrative of these curious and important facts. 

Exp, 51. Place an uninsulated metallic ball within about 
2 inches of the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
and whilst a series of strong sparks continues to pass uipon 
it, present a pointed vrire to the conductor ; the sparks will 
instantly cease, even when the point is at more than twice the 
distance of the ball from the conductor, where it will in the 
dark appear as a star of light. 

Exp. 52. Attach the pointed vrire to the prime conductor 
itself; sparks can be no longer obtained upon the uninsulated 
ball, whilst a divided brush of rays vrill appear to issue from 
it, and the electrical effect will be transmitted to a point at a 
still greater distance. ^g* ^^' 

Exp. 53. Fix a series ^^ j:> ^ ^ l P' 

of card-paper yanes on 
the circumference of a 
light wheel, as in fig. 59; 
poise the wheel on a 
central point, and expose 
the vanes, which should 
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be set a fittle oblique to the plane of tbe wheels to a carrenC 
of electrified air proceeding from a charged point p, projecting 
either from tbe positive or negative conductor of an electrical 
machine. When the machine is set in motion, the poised 
wheel will turn upon its centre. 

Exp, 54. Bend the extremities of a light pointed wire, set, 
fig. 60» at right angles to the vnre, but in fig. 60. 
oj^site directions: let the whole be poised on 
a central point, and placed in communication 
with either conductor of the electrical machine. 
When the machine is put in motion, the bent 
wire will fly round in a direction reverse to 
that of the points s t, and will appear in the 
dark as a ring of light, in consequence of the luminous 
particles of air receding frcnn the points. 

In all these experiments it is requisite that the point 
project freely into the air. If it be sheltered by being 
beneath the surface,, then its electrical effect as a point 
ceases. 

128. Theoretical views of disruptive discharge and the 
action of pointed bodies. — In the theory of induction (99) it 
is assumed that the particles of the dielectric are in a certain 
state of tension which rises higher and higher in each particle 
as the induction is raised higher and higher, either by the 
closer approximation of the inducing sur£&ces> increase of the 
charge, or variation of form, &c. : the sustaining of this ten- 
sion constitutes insulation^ and when the tension surpasses 
the insulating power, the grand close of the existing phenomena 
is disruptive discharge. According to Faraday, the peculiar 
condition of the molecules of the dielectric necessary to the 
induction and insulation is equally essential to the final 
phenomena of discharge by disruption of the intervening 
dielectric medium. The theory does not assume that all the 
particles are equally affected as to tension; discharge occurs 
not when all the particles have attained a certain tension, but 
when the tension of a particular particle upon which the whole 
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of the equilibrium depends has been pressed beyond endur- 
ance, and hence gives way (117): all the particles in this case 
must give way also; because, being all associated in the 
induction, it is the sum of the whole resistance which con- 
stitutes the equivalent insulation. Such is in fact the case in 
discharge between the balls of Lane's electrometer (91) ; the 
disruption first occurs between the two near points (117). 

129. The spark -striking distance will therefore be de- 
pendent on the discharge of a few particles of the dielectric 
occupying a very limited space, in consequence of which the 
polarized inductive state of the whole series is lowered, and the 
molecules return to their previous or normal condition in the 
mverse order in which they left it (99) ; whilst their powers to 
propagate or continue the discharging operation from the point 
where the subversion of the insulation first occurred become now 
united. A good mechanical illustration of this may be derived 
by standing a series of thin rectangular pieces of wood upright, 
and near each other : if we overturn one at the end, the next, 
the next, and so on, must follow, and each in succession becomes 
pressed upon by the forces of all the preceding, which now 
unite to complete the downfall of the whole series in a given 
direc^on. The few particles originating the discharge are 
generally next one of the terminating conductors : in this 
point of subversion, however, they are not merely pushed 
aside, but they assume for the time an extreme tension, and 
the powers discharge throughout the series with violence and 
explosive force : the ultimate effect is the same as if we had 
put a discharging wire in place of the dielectric particles, and 
operated by conduction immediately between the limiting 
conducting surfaces a b, fig. 49. The tension of the particles 
of the dielectric next the points in the limiting conductors being 
greater than those in the middle of the series, it is hence in 
these points that the disruptive effect commences ; so that when 
these conductors terminate in mere points or small surfaces, 
the tension upon the particles of the dielectric in contact with 
them is excessively increased ; in fact, all the lines of inductive 

g5 
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force may be supposed to concentrate upon a pointed eonduct- 
ing body, thus; let a, fig. 61, be the tenninating spherical 




surface of an uninsulated conductor, and p a point projecting 
from an opposed charged conductor b ; then the tines of in- 
ductive force will concentrate, as it were, upon the point 
p, as represented in the figure ; the point therefore becomes 
the source of an active mechanical force, and preserves its 
predominance over the other portions of the conductor be- 
hind it by a continued discharge of the accumulated elec- 
tricity : hence currents of wind arise by the recession of the 
charged particles of air, and which are in every way favoured 
by the shape and position of the rod immediately behind 
the point. If the point be more or less central to the walls 
of a room, without any more immediately opposed conductor, 
or be exposed to the induction of any other substance in its 
vicinity, still the same result ensues, since there is no distance 
so great as to timit the operation of this inductive action. 
The theory applies, by the converse of this, to an uninsulated 
point opposed to a charged body. 

130. Conveetive Discharge . — In the production of currents 
by pointed conductors, the dielectric aerial particles necessarily 
carry away with them the electricity of the charged body, and 
so, by neutralizing the oppositely induced force in some other 
distant body, complete a discharge of the accumulated electri- 
city. This species of discharge is not a communication of force, 
but a carrying away of force, as it were : the particles in this 
case do not remain in place, — they travel. Faraday has hence 
termed this species of action * conveetive discharge ; ' and this 
term is applied to every case in which discharge is effected by 
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the transmission of electrified particles of matter, whether 
conducting or non-conducting. 

131. Discharge by Conduction, — ^When the particles of an 
intervening dielectric communicate their forces, and lower the 
tension of the charged stratum, we have then discharge bj 
conduction, or, as termed by Faraday, conductive discharge. 
This kind of power is common to all substances : the question 
is a mere question of time. In some substances, such as the 
metals, the communication of force takes place with extreme 
rapidity; in others, such as air, shell lac, &c., the process is 
difficult and slow, — so slow as to admit of such substances 
being considered as insulators. Conduction and insulation 
approach, therefore, very near each other, and arise both out 
of one common condition of matter. It is this kind of dis- 
charge by conduction which allows of the charge penetrating 
the particles of a solid dielectric, and causes in the charging 
and discharging of coated glass a spontaneous renewal of the 
charge (75). 

Faraday has given very elegant practical illustrations of this 
kind of discharge. The substance spermaceti is found to be a 
dielectric through which induction can take place, — ^that is, its 
particles may become polarized ; but it is also a very slow con- 
ductor, even when the electric force has travelled, as it were, 
through it to some distance : by communication of force from 
particle to particle we can, by removing the inductive or con- 
straining power, cause it to return, as it were, upon its path, 
and re-appear again in its former position. This may be 
effected by giving two conjoined plates of spermaceti metallic 
coatings, one on each opposite exterior surface, and then, after 
charging and discharging the system, separating the plates, and 
examining their electrical condition. In this case, although 
previously to the separation after discharge, no kind of electri- 
cal indication could be obtained externally, yet, after the se- 
paration, one half exhibits positive electricity and the other 
half negative electricity ; so that on removal from each other's 
inductive influence, the two forces re-appear upon the surface 
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under the Attached coatings. The action, therefore, of an 
insulating dielectric, as in charged coated glass, is ultimately 
the same in promotii^ discharge as that of the wire which 
dischai^s it. 

132. Nature of Conduction. — ^We ohtain from these con- 
siderations some little insight into the nature of conduction 
and the action of conducting hodies (9). These hodies are 
subject to the general laws of induction through contiguous 
particles in common with electrics, by which they are brought 
into a state of tension or polarity ; but being in this state, 
the particles communicate their forces and promote discharge 
so rapidly, that the state of tension or polarity vanishes as 
soon as induced : hence the comparative differences in insu- 
lating and conducting power, which admit of one class of sub- 
stances being considered as insulators, and another class as 
conductors (12). All substances promote discharge by the 
communication of forces, but the capability of this action, in 
a greater or lesser degree, renders them better or worse con- 
ductors — ^worse or better insulators.* Thus, contrary to what 
might have been anticipated, insolation and conducticm stand 
side by side as kindred phenomena. 

133. The progress of electrical discharge by conduction 
through metallic or other substances involves the idea of velo- 
city, and hence attempts have been made at various times to 
determine the rate of motion. We have already noticed j(61) 
the early attempts of Watson and other members of the Royal 
Society, in 1748, to determine the velocity of the ordinary elec- 
trical discharge from coated glass, and their failure in deducing 
any thing like a numerical value of it. In more recent periods, 
however, this important question has 'been investigated experi- 
mentally with more success. Wheatstone, in 1834, by a beau- 
tiM and conclusive series of experiments, showed that the 
velocity of an electrical discharge through a wire of half a mile 
in length was at the rate of 576,000 miles in a second of time. 
This fact was deduced by catching in a mirror, whilst revolving 

* Faraday's ' Electrical Researches.' 
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on a horizontal axis at the rate of 800 times in a second, three 
electrical sparks produced by the discharge of an electrical jar in 
an interrupted circuity the interruptions being at each end and in 
the middle of the conducting wire. Now it was obsenrable that 
the centre spark fell out of the Une of the other sparks by half 
a degree of the circle, and had hence experienced retardation, 
from which it was not difficult to compute the time of discharge 
through the wire ; for the angular motion of the image being 
by an optical law double that of the mirror, the time of motion 
through half a degree is given, when the time of a whole 
revolution is known. By this prpcess it was found that the 
centre spark occurred later than the others by at least the one- 
miUionth part of a second ; it was nearly the 1, 1 52,000th part of 
a second, giving a velocity of about 576,000 miles in a second, 
supposing the current to have passed from one end of the wire 
to the other, or 288,000 miles, supposing it to have traversed . 
one-half the wire. 
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VI. 

A6KNCIXS OF ELBCTRICITT. 

Mechtnical Effects — Agency of Electricity in etolving Light tnd He«t— 
Laminoas and Phosphorescent Effects — Ghemicid Agency — Electrical 
Carrents — Magnetic Agency. 

134. Mechanical Affency. — ^The transmissioii of electricity 
through substances is oommonlj attended by some mechanical 
effect : this is most apparent when the electrical discharge 
pervades bad and imperfect conductors ; such bodies are not 
unfrequently rent in pieces; even good conductors^ such as 
the metals, suffer expansion and other mechanical action to a 
considerable amount. If a heavy discharge be thrown upon 
a small metallic wire, it will become crippled, as it were, 
throughout its length ; and when a similar discharge is passed 
through a capillary tube containing mercury, the tube will 
be shattered, so great is the expansive force of the metal. 
In the passage of electricity through imperfect conductors, 
the particles become separated by expansion, causing a com- 
pression of surrounding particles. It is this which by the 
collapse of the air causes the sharp snapping sound of the 
electric spark, and which, in the discharges of a powerful 
battery, amounts to a stunning report. 

When the electrical discharge is less sudden and condensed, 
a more progressive action ensues, and these violent effects 
become subdued, as we have seen in the case of glow and 
brush discharge, and the production of currents of wind (127) ; 
whilst in the conductive discharge by metallic bodies of large 
dimensions, as compared with the quantity of electricity trans- 
mitted, mechanical action is no longer apparent. 

The following experiments are 'highly instructive, and illus- 
trative of the mechanical agency of electricity in bad and 
imperfect conductors. 
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Exp. 55. A slip of tin-foil, a b, fig. 62, about 18 inches in 
length and half an inch wide, is attached bj a little paste to 

Fig. 62. 

a f, e 

the surface of a diy piece of wood, and small cross cuts ahe 
are made on it with a sharp-edged knife ; a few common wafers 
are placed over these cuts, and other wafers d e immediatety 
between them on the continuous portions of the metal. When 
an electrical shock from a charged jar is passed from a to b, 
the smaU wafers will be thrown with violence off the disjointed 
portions ahe oi the metal, whilst those on the continuous 
parts will remain undisturbed. 

Exp. 56. A c, fig. 63, is a small mortar, turned out of hard 
wood or ivory, having two wires p n Kg. 53, 

passed air-tight through the sides of the 
chamber a, and terminating in small 
balls placed within a short distance of 
each other. A ball of cork b is inserted 
immediately over the chamber, fitting 
loosely in the mortar, so as to avoid any 
considerable fiiction. When an electrical 
jar is discharged through p n, the ball b will be violently 
expelled in consequence of the expansion of the air in the 
chamber at a. 

If the disruptive spark be produced within a drop of ether 
or water, these fluids will be converted into vapour, and the 
result is then more apparent: such is the expansive force 
thus produced, that few substances can resist it. Beccaria 
succeeded in fracturing to atoms a solid ball of glass of 2 
inches in diameter by means of an electrical spark passed 
through a drop of water contained in a small cavity within the 
centre of the ball. Solid matter, such as stones, wood, loaf 
sugar, and other brittle imperfect conductors, are rent in pieces 
by an electrical discharge between wires placed within them. 
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The more progresnye action of disruptiTe discharge through 
had and imperfect conductors is frequently attended, as we 
have shown (125), hy currents and other mechanical impulses 
capahle of giving motion to light float wheels and other models 
delicately mounted on pirots. 

135. Ageiicy of electricity in the evolution of heat and light. 
— The discharge of electricity through insulating or imperfect 
conducting matter is invariahly attended hy an evolution of 
heat and light, to a greater or less extent. This is most 
apparent in the transmission of the electrical discharge 
through an interrupted metallic circuit, whether the circuit he 
continued through air or other gases, or through imperfectly 
conducting fluids : in air, bnlUant and dazzling light arises, as 
in the case of the ordinary electrical spark ; in water, a bright 
spark may also be obtained between wires placed near each 
other ; ID oil, alcohol, and ether, brilliant light is produced, 
attended by considerable heat. The great expansibility, how- 
ever, of alcohol and ether renders experiments of this kind 
somewhat hazardous. 

The evolution of light and heat by electrical agency admits 
of the following simple and elegant illustrations : 

Fig. 64. 





Exp. 57. Attach a series of very small circular spots of 
tin-foil to the surface of a strip of glass, so as to be very 
near each other, and forming any kind of device, as a B, 
fig. 64 : we have thus a series of metallic interruptions, in air, 
immediately over a solid electrical substance : if under these 
circumstances a current of electricity from a powerful machine 
be caused to pass between the positive and negative conductors 
p n, through this interrupted circuit, it will become beautifully 
luminous, especially if small sparks be taken on two balls p 
and It connected with the metallic chain a b. In this way 
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yeiy brilliant pictares in luminous c^arks of dazzling bright- 
ness may be obtained hj means of tb-foil pasted on glass : 
the foil should be divided into narrow lines or strips^ cut 
across with a sharp knife over the outline of the picture re- 
quired, and then covered with insulating yarmdb (29), being 
so connected as to admit of a conduction of electricity through- 
out the total length, by their alternate extremities, as re- 
presented in fig. 65. When small cuts are made in these 

Rg. 65. 



lines, representing any required figure, and electricity trans- 
mitted from balls p n at the extremities of the series, the 
whole figure will appear in dazzling light. Small dots of 
tin-foil attached in a spiral form round a tube of glass 
produce a brilliant effect, and may frequently be caused to 
extend over several feet in length : a series of metallic beads 
strung on a line of silk has also a singularly beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

£!xp. 58. Insert two wires in a ball of ivory or box-wood, 
and pass the charge of a small Leyden jar through its centre : 
the ball \fi!ll become for the time luminous, and appear of a 
crimson or scarlet colour. 

Oranges, apples, and other iruits, as also eggs and sugar, 
may be rendered luminous in this way. The universal dis- 
charger, already described (76), is well adapted to such 
experiments. 

136. The tendency of electricity to evolve light in interrupted 
circuits is such that even apparent contact does not -prevent it. 
If the shock of a jar exposing about 4 square feet of coated 
glass, fully charged, be passed over a small iron chain, 
luminous and brilliant scintillations take place at every link of 
the chain, producing an extremely fine effect, especially when 
the chain is suspended in festoons upon insulating supports. 
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The heatmg effects of the electrical discharge are not less 
apparent and striking than the preceding. 

Exp. 59. Fill a common wine-glass with cold water nearly 
to the hrim, and pour on its surface a thin stratum of ether ; 
connect the water with the prime conductor of the electrical 
machine hj means of a wire ; put the machine in action, and 
draw a spark from the water through the ether hy means of a 
hrass hall or by the knuckle ; the ether will be immediately 
inflamed. 

Highly rectified spirit may also be inflamed by means of a 
powerful spark from the electrical machine, especially if it be 
gently warmed and placed in a metallic dup. The electrical 
spark will set fire in this way to various kinds of inflammable 
matter, such as resin, cotton wool, phosphorus, gunpowder, 
and other detonating compounds, all of which may by adequate 
arrangements be readily inflamed. 

The firing of common gunpowder by electricity is best 
effected by placing a glass tube full of water in the circuit, so 
as to diminish the violent expansive effect of the spark, by 
which the grains are scattered without explosion : to prevent 
this, the gunpowder is usually enclosed in a cartridge, and two 
wires inserted within it ; but even then the experiment is not 
always successful. When the discharge is transmitted through 
a few inches of water contained in a tube of glass, loose gun- 
powder placed between the wires of the universal dischai^r 
inflames instantly. 

137. The heating effects of electricity upon metals and other 
good conductors are also very interesting and important. We 
have before shown (132) that some amount of resistance to 
electrical transmission always takes place, even in the best 
conductors, which resistance may be referred to the same 
source as the resistance through bad conducting matter, that 
is to say, momentary tension and insulation: hence similar 
effects in the progression of electrical action through* their 
particles. 

Exp. 60. Fix a strip of silver or gold leaf on pap^r, and 
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subject it to tbe shock of about 8 square feet of coated glass» 
fully charged ; the metal will disappear with a bright flash. 

Wheu a powerful shock is passed through a slender iron 
wire, the metal becomes heated, and may be dispersed in red- 
hot balls, producing in the dark an extremely brilliant effect. 
All the metals, when drawn into fine wire, may be caused to 
bum in a similar way; and the most refractory, such as 
platina, gold, and silver, are converted into earth-like powders 
of various colours, termed oxides. 

Low degrees of heat, elicited in metals by the transmission 
of electricity through them, may be estimated by means of the 
thermo-electrometer (95). It appears from numerous eaLperi- 
ments with this instrument, that the action of electricity in heat* 
ing metallic bodies increases as the square of the quantity of 
electricity discharged through them, without any relation to 
the intensity (120) or extent of coated glass on which the 
charge is accumulated. This is in truth a general law of 
quantity, and arises out of the fact, that whatever be the 
extent of coated glass on which we accumulate a given quan- 
tity of electricity, or whether thick or thin, the electricity all 
concentrates upon the wire at the instant of discharge; and 
the effect is therefore quite independent of all those circum- 
stances which influence the indications of the electrometer, 
and which we have so folly considered : thus, when twice the 
quantity of electricity is discharged, the fliiid rises in the 
electrometer (95) to 4 times the height ; with three times 
the quantity to 9 times the height, and so on : a law depen- 
dent very possibly on a condition of momentum, since in the 
discharge of a double quantity of electricity, for example, we have 
twice the number of particles and probably twice the velocity, 
which would give 4 times the force. The heating eflects of 
electrical discharge through metals being greater, as the resis- 
tance in the wire to the progress of the discharge is greater, 
we may infer that the conducting power of a given metal is in 
some inverse ratio of the heat it evolves whilst transmitting a 
given electrical accumulation ; and that hence by drawing vari- 
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008 metals into wires of a given diameter, placing them in 
the electrometer (95) and suhjecting them to the force <^ 
a given accumulation (78), their relative conducting powers 
may he estimatad, and such is found to he the case. The 
following Table contains the results of a series of experiments 
of this lund : 



Metali 


Copper 


Gold 


Zinc 


Iron 


Tin 


Lead 


Degrees of heat 


6 


9 


18 


30 


36 


72 



Taking the heat of lead as unity, the following will be the 
relative conducting powers of these several metals, supposing 
the heat proportionate to the resistance: 



Lead 


Tin 


Iron 


Zinc 


Gold 


Copper 


1 


2 


'2A 


4 


8 


12 



1I 
i 



Since the resistance in the same wire may be supposed to 
decrease as the number of particles increase, we may conclude 
that the conducting power of a metallic wire will be inversely 
as the length, and as the area of its section directly ; that is, 
as the square of the diameter. 

138. The agency of electricity in evolving heat and light 
in bodies through which it passes is powerfully and wonder- 
fully apparent in the discharge of the voltaic battery, fig. 16 
(28). When an extensive series of plates, excited by an 
acid solution, discharges through points of charcoal, attached 
to stout wires connected with the opposite extremities of the 
battery, the heat and light evolved is most intense. With 
2000 series of 4-inch plates, Sir Humphry Davy obtained 
an arched stream of light, of nearly 4 inches in length : frag- 
ments of diamond, on being introduced into it, disappeared ; 
and thick wire of platina, one of the most refractory of the me- 
tals, fused readily : all the metals in thin laminae, such as gold 
and silver leaf, burned vividly : when fine iron or steel wire was 
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made to join the opposite ends of the battery, it immediately 
ignited, and stout platina wire was kept at a white heat. 
The late lamented Professor Daniell, by his new voltaic 
battery, exceeded even these effects. With this battery the 
arc of electrical flame between points of charcoal was so 
intense and in such volume, that the eyes of the spectators 
were seriously affected and inflamed, even though guarded by 
thick grey glasses : the Professor's face became scorched by 
the heat, as when exposed to a meridian sun : the rays, when 
collected into a focus, burned a hole readily through paper at 
many feet distant, and a bar of platinum of -|-th of an inch 
square, together with other highly infusible metals, such as 
rhodium, iridium, and titanium, were easOy melted. Gold leaf 
burned with a vivid white light, and silver leaf with a hght of 
brilliant emerald green. 

We have not sufficient knowledge of the nature of the 
electrical light to say on what its presence depends; but 
from the fact that both the light and heat attendant on elec- 
trical action vary with the resistance to discharge, it has been 
supposed, and with much reason, that both are evolved from 
the medium in which the discharge occurs, by the mechanical 
agency of electricity in compressing their particles — a result 
consequent on the same compressing effect produced in many 
other ways. 

In condensed air the light is white and brilliant ; in rarefied 
air it is divided and faint ; in air highly rarefied it is not un- 
frequently of a violet colour. In a similar way the density of 
various gases has a material influence on the luminous effect : 
thus, in carbonic acid gas the light is white and vivid; in 
hydrogen gas, as in highly rarefied air, it is red and faint. 

Electric light of great brilliancy exhibits, like the sun-light, 
all the prismatic colours when decomposed by the prism, and 
may be caused to display them separately by the intervention 
of different media. If a powerful discharge be passed between 
two wires inserted in a soft piece of deal, in the direction 
of the fibres, the colour of the light varies with the depth of 
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the potntfl beneatli the snrfaoe. If one of the points be in- 
serted nther deeper than the other, all the prismatic colours 
appear. In this experiment the depth beneath the snrfiux of 
the wood may be from -^h to -^ths of an inch. 

139. Pkoaphoregeent iffecU ofeledriciiy. — When the light 
evolyed bj the electrical disdiaige is yeiy intense, a snbdned 
lominons or phosphorescent effect continnes to glow upon the 
surfaces of yarious bodies over which the discharge has passed. 
Calcined oyster-shells exhibit this efiect in a high d^ree: 
selenite shines for a few seconds with a bright green light, and 
calcareous spar remains luminous. 

The substances employed in these experiments should be 
placed between the wires of the universal discharger (79), and 
the eyes closed at the instant of discharge, so as to avoid the 
dazzling light of the spark. The luminous glow left on the 
surface of common chalk thus treated affords a beautiful illus- 
tration of the phosphorescent effects of electricity. 

E^. 61. Place a flat piece of dry chalk on the universai 
discharger, and set the pointed wires on its surface, two 
inches apart ; discharge a large electrical jar, fully charged, 
through the wires ; a streak of light will remain on the chalk, 
which will continue for some time. 

The particles of brittle substances, such as loaf sugar, when 
dispersed by a powerful shock, appear luminous for many 
seconds. 

140. In all these and the preceding experiments, the dura- 
tion of the immediate light of the spark is very limited and 
transient. Wheatstone, by viewing the reflection of electrical 
sparks in his reviving mirror (133), has clearly shown that 
the duration of the light does not exceed the one-millionth 
part of a second, so that objects in extremely rapid motion 
are seen by this evanescent light as if fixed and at rest. In 
evidence of this he has given the following very elegant 
experiment. 

Fjep. 62. A plane circular disc, fig. 66, having the three 
primitive colours, — ^yell^w, red, and blue, — ^painted on it, and 
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occiqiying three proportionate sec- Hg- C6- 

tions of the disc a be, was caused 

to reTolve on a centre with great 

velocity, bo that the colours, hv an 

optical result, blended nearly into 

white, and were hence quite un- 

distJnguiBhahle. The room being 

darkened, and the light of a spark from an electrical jar 

allowed to fall on the disc, the three colours were aa apparent 

at the mstant as if the disc were at rest. The light had in 

fact been prodoced, and had again Tanisbed before either of 

the colours had turned through a sensible space. The most 

rapid motion, therefore, producible by art is virtually rest, 

when taken in relation to the velocity of the electric Ught. 

A very effective experiment may be made with a similar disc 
by merely placing on it three spots, — blue, red, and yellow, — 
one inside the other, and which, when the disc is caused to 
revolve, form three distinct circles. Now, however rapid the 
motion, the spots are seen, by the light of the electric spark, 
as being perfectly at rest; and if successive sparks be pro- 
duced, they appear to be merely changing their relative 
position on the disc. 

141. Ciemieal agency of eleetrieity. — The agency of elec- 
tridty in effecting chemical changes will be found of still 
greater extent and importance than its mere mechanical action, 
although probably intimately associated with it. Not only 
are the most refractory metab converted into oxides, but 
oxides already formed may be decomposed, and the metal 
revived and restored to its former condition. When a succes- 
sion of small electrical shocks is passed through oxides of tin, 
placed within a clean tube of glass, the tube becomes stained 
with metallic tin. If we subject common vermiUon, a com- 
pound of sulphur and mercury, to the charge of a moderate- 
sized jar, the mercury is easily reproduced in its metallic state. 
When the electrical spark is taken in various finids, the fluids 
may be decomposed and separated into their constituent ele- 
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ments. Thus water, by the action of the electric spark, may 
be converted into hydrogen and oxygen gases. This very im- 
portant fact was first announced by some Dutch chenusts, and 
was subsequently confirmed by one of the most distinguished 
of British philosophers, Dr. Wollaston. Compound gaseous 
bodies, likewise, are chemically acted on in a similar way : thus 
it was obseryed by Priestley and Cavendish, that when a pcnrtion 
of common air was exposed for a considerable time to a suc- 
cession of small electrical discharges, the bulk of the air be- 
came diminished, and its constituents, oxygen and nitn^en, 
combined in the proportions required to produce nitric add, 
which was accordingly found in the vessel in which the air 
was confined. 

142. The most powerful and available source, however, of 
this electro-chemical agency is found in the series of Volta 
already referred to, fig. 1 6 (28) . When substances are subjected 
to the continuous electrical discharge of this apparatus, very few 
compounds resist its power. As a general law of the decom- 
posing agency, it is found that oxygen and its compounds, 
acids, &c., are determined upon the zinc or positive end of the 
series ; alkalis, hydrogen and other inflammable matter, upon 
the copper or negative end. Alkalis being thus found deter- 
mined to the negative extremity, were suspected by Davy to 
contain an inflammable element, and he finally succeeded in 
realizing this conjecture : by means of a powerful series, potassa 
and soda were resolved into two constitu^it elements, viz. 
oxygen gas, which appeared at the zinc extremity, and a highly 
inflammable kind of metal, which was rendered up at the 
copper or negative extremity, — a discovery which shed an 
extraordinary degree of lustre on British Chemistry. 

In the electricity of the voltaic battery, therefore, we possess 
a most powerfiil chemical agency, by which the elements of 
bodies may be separated and transferred to distant points. 
The following experiment is another fine example of this im* 
portant fact. 

Exp, 63. In the centre glass c of the three glass vessels 
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A c B, fig. 67, is a solution of sulphate of potassa, one of the 
neutral salts : a and b contain a light infusion of the blue 
cabbage in distilled water, which is highly sensible jo£ the pre- 
sence of alkali, or acid, its Fig. 67. 
colour being immediately 
affected thereby : the three 
glasses are connected by 

filaments of moistened cot- (^^ C^^' ^^<^ 

ton, as shown in the figure A <^ B 

and the wires p n from the opposite ends of the voltaic 
series, terminating in gold or platina points, inserted in 
the glasses a b. The result is, that the neutral salt in the 
glass c is soon decomposed into potassa and sulphuric acid : 
the acid is transferred to the positive cup a, and turns the 
blue infusion red, whilst the alkali becomes transferred to the 
negative ^up b, and turns the blue infusion greea. 

When metallic salts are subjected to this species jof electrical 
action, they are speedily decomposed and the metal revived : 
thus a plate of silver connected with the negative wire of the 
battery will, when plunged into a solution of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), become coated with metallic copper 
directly we immerse the positive wire f in the solution. 

143. Electrical Currents, — Another important agency of 
electricity consists in its progressive, or, as it is usually 
termed, current action, as exhibited in the phenomena of 
conduction and discharge. When we discharge an excited 
voltaic series, or an electric jar, through any substance, 
whether metallic, moist conductors, or air or other elastic 
media, this progressive or current force always arises, and the 
substances transmitting the electricity exhibit extraordinary 
and very peculiar powers- Now it is an important feature of 
an electrical current, that the two electrical forces are every 
where in it ; the current is in respect of these forces the same 
in every part : we have never a current of one force only, so 
that, as stated by Faraday, it is quite indivisible, and may be 
conceived of as an axis of power in every part of which the 

H 
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two forces are present. Electricity as a chemical agent appears 
to operate directly through the medium of this current force. 
Thus in the decomposition of water and other hodies an elec- 
trical current is established, sufficiently powerful to separate 
the constituent elements which then interchange the two forces, 
and operate in lowering the tension by a species of convective 
discharge. The fluid, whilst under the influence of the battery, 
may be considered as any other dielectric substance in a state 
of tension (120). Faraday has termed such substances as 
decompose in this way electrolytes. The determining action, 
he further shows, exists within them, and not at the poles or 
doors of the battery ; the chemical force of the current being 
directly as the quantity of electricity transmitted. 

About the year 1820, the celebrated French philosopher 
Ampere discovered the mutual attractions and repulsions of 
electrical currents, and showed that metallic wires, if free to 
move, attract each other when transmitting electrical currents 
in the same direction, and repel each other when the currents 
passing through them are in opposite directions. When two 
wire rings are freely suspended one over Fig. 68. 

the other, as in fig. 68, so as to turn readily 
in a vertical plane, and electrical currents 
transmitted through them, through the in- 
tervention of a little mercury in which their || 
extremities terminate, the rings will be ' 
observed to separate and turn round upon 
their pivots until the currents passing 
through them flow in the same direction. 
Faraday has since shown that wires trans- 
mitting electrical currents induce momentary currents in other 
wires near them : thus the phenomena of attraction, repulsion, 
and induction are common both to statical and dynamical 
electricity, that is to say, to electricity both at rest and in 
motion. 

144. Magnetic agency of electricity, — The agency of elec- 
tricity in imparting polarity to iron and steel was observed by 
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Franklin, and ^rther verified by Tan Manxm witli the great 
machine and battery in the Teylerian Museum at Haarlem (48). 
By this apparatus, pieces of watch-spring 6 inches in length 
were rendered powerfully magnetic : when the discharge was 
passed through the steel placed perpendicularly, the lower end 
acquired a north polarity, that is to say, if fiusp^ided in a 
horizontal position, that end pointed to the north ; if placed 
horizontally in the magnetic meridian, the end pointing north 
acquired a north polarity, whichever extremity was connected 
with the negative side of the battery. 

The most important discovery, however, in tliis department 
of Electricity is of comparatively recent date. This discovery, 
one of Uie greatest of modem times, is due to Professor (Ersted, 
of Ck>penhagen, who was led, about the year 1819, to investi- 
gate the peculiar condition of a wire uniting the terminating 
plates of the voUaic battery, so as to form a closed circuit. 
The magnetic needle, when jdaced above or below this wire, 
termed by (Ersted a conjunctive wire, immediately deviates 
from its meridian according to certain laws, and tends to place 
itself at right angles to the wire. In all these deviations the 
pole of the. needle over which the negative electricity enters 
turns towards the west, and the pole under which it enters 
turns towards the east. On furthet investigation, it appears 
that the transmission of the electrical current through the 
wire is attended by a transverse action exerted in a direction 
at right angles to the direction of the current, which action is 
always the same in kind and direction : this force in relation 
to current electricity is what lateral tension is to statical elec- 
tricity (120). The distingoished French philosopher Ampere 
was amongst the first to pursue these new inquiries, and he 
succeeded in imparting to wires transmitting electrical currents 
all the properties of common mi^ets. 

145. One of the most surprimng results of the magnetic 
agency of electricity is the enormous power induced in soft 
iron by the circulaition of electrical currents about its 
surface. 
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Exp, 64. Let a eh, fig. 69, be a cylindrical bar of soft iron, 
bent so as to bring tbe extremities a h y\%. 69. 

near each other, and p and n copper 
wire covered with silk thread wound 
round its surface from p to n ; then, on 
uniting the extremities pn of this coil 
with the terminating plates of a voltaic 
battery, the iron immediately becomes 
magnetic, and will sustain by attraction 
at its extremities a h & considerable 
weight when affixed to a square iron 
rod, joining the extremities or induced 
poles ab. 

By superposing heliacal coils in this 
way upon the surface of a sofl iron bar, and uniting the 
extremities into one common terminator p n on each side, 
temporary magnets have been produced capable of sustaining 
more than a ton weight ; the magnetic power, however, is lost, 
or nearly so, directly the currents cease to circulate through 
the coils. 

The magnetic, as in the case of the chemical and heating 
agency of electricity, is, cceteris paribus, directly as the 
quantity of electricity transmitted, without reference to the 
intensity. 

By the operation of these powers, and the peculiar kind 
of tangential force they display, electrified vrires and magnets 
are caused to revolve round each other, and a vast variety 
of most interesting and wonderful efPects obtained, consti- 
tuting a most beautiful department of science, termed electro^ 
tnoffnetism, 

146. Magneto-electricity. — Magnetism having been thus 
found to ar.se out of electrical action, the conclusion was 
irresistible, that electricity should also be derived from mag- 
netism. Although this conclusion lay dormant for several 
years, it was finally completely verified by Faraday in the 
course of the year 1831, being about twelve years subsequent 
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to (Ersted's celebrated discoTery (144). When a piece of soft 
iron surrounded hj coils of copper wire is brought into or 
removed from contact with the poles of a magnet, electrical 
currents are produced in the wire of considerable magnitude, 
as shown in the action of the magneto-electrical machine, 
fig. 17 (28). Hence has arisen a new and most yaluable 
branch of electrical science, termed moffneto-electricity, the 
essential principle of which consists in the converse operation 
of magnets, either permanent or temporarily produced in the 
common electricity of non-magnetic bodies. 

The following is a remarkably elegant experimental illustra- 
tion of magnetism induced by electricity, and the simultaneous 
and reciprocal excitation of electricity by the induced mag- 
netism. 

Bap, 65. Let copper wire, covered with silk thread, be 
wound round opposite semicircles of a soft iron ring of about 
6 inches in diameter, leaving a separating portion of the iron 
between the coils ; then, if the extremities of one of the coils 
be connected with the voltaic battery, fig. 16 (28), a current 
is established through that coil which magnetizes the iron 
beneath. At this instant a current of electricity arises in 
the coil on the opposite semicircle by the flow of magnetism 
through the ring, and which, if the battery be sufficiently 
powerfal, will cause a spark to appear between the extremities 
of this coil, if duly placed near each other, fig. 17 (28), and 
will exhibit other electro -magnetic effects. It is, however, 
to be observed that this action is temporary, as in the case 
of the magneto-electric machine (28), and exists only at the 
instant of making or breaking the contact of the opposite coil 
with the voltaic battery. 



vn. 

NATtrRAL SLBC7RICITY. 

Electricity of the Atmosphere — Lightning and Thunder — Meteors — 
Aurora Borealis — ^Water-spouts — ^Whirlwinds and Earthquakes. 

147. Ehctrieity of the Atmotphere. — ^Electrical science, in 
the early periods of its history, appears to have been limited to 
the phenomena of attraction and repulsion developed in certain 
bodies, by exciting into action some curious and hidden prin- 
ciple which such bodies were supposed to contain. No sooner, 
however, had the brilliant discoveries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury been achieved, than a far wider and apparently unlimited 
field of investigation presented itself. Electricity now became 
associated with those great and mysterious agencies upon 
which the natural operations of the material universe were 
supposed to depend. Dr. Wall, who, in the year 1705, 
observed the light, together with the crackling sound attendant 
on electrical excitation, became impressed with its miniature 
resemblance to the phenomena of hghtning and thunder. Grey 
observes (Philosophical Transactions, 1735), that the elec- 
trical fire seems to be of the same nature with thunder and 
lightning. The Abb^ NoUet, in 1745, speaks of "thunder 
and lightning being in the hands of Nature what electricity is 
in ours," and speculates on the probability oS a thunder-cloud 
being an " electrified body, depending on the same mechanism 
as that of charged conductors." The great discovery of the 
Leyden phial, and the several investigations of Franklin, espe- 
cially those relative to the action of pointed bodies, went still 
further in confirmation of these conjectures, and in the asso- 
ciation of various luminous phenomena of the atmosphere with 
ordinary electrical action. Watson, in the 48th volume of the 
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Philosophical Transactions, enumerates certain appearances 
recorded bj the ancients, eyidentlj depending on electricity in 
the air. . Pliny tells us in his Natural History, that stars 
settle with an audible sound on the sail-yards of ships. Seneca 
describes the spears of the soldiers in the Roman camp as 
being on fire. The old historian, Herodotus, states that the 
Thracians disarmed the heavens of their thunder by launching 
their arrows into the air. Such phenomena are evidently 
nothing more than natural interpretations of the action of 
pointed bodies, and of certain forms of disruptive discharge 
(121), (125). Important coincidences of this kind could not 
fail to arrest the attention of those distinguished men who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, had surprised 
mankind by their great and novel discoveries in electricity, 
and to convince them of the prevalence of electrical agency in 
the ordinary operations of Nature. 

148. In the year 1749, Franklin proposed two methods 
for obtaining electricity from the clouds; and at his sug- 
gestion, in 1752, an insulated pointed rod of iron, 40 feet 
long, was erected by Dalibard, at Marley la Ville, near Paris, 
so as to project freely into the air. On the 10th May, 1752, 
electrical sparks were obtained from this rod, attended by the 
usual snapping sound. Franklin having noticed the great 
similarity between lightning and the ordinary electrical dis- 
charge, suggested the employment of pointed conductors in this 
way, for collecting electricity from the clouds and air. Light- 
ning, he observes, is generally crooked and waving ; it strikes 
the most prominent bodies, takes the readiest conductor, sets 
fire to infiamiQable matter, rends bodies in pieces, destroys 
animal life, and affects the magnetic needle ; all of which are 
Ukewise effects of the ordinary electrical battery. His con- 
viction, therefore, of the identity of the agency of lightning 
with that of common electricity amounted in his own mind to 
a reality. Tired of waiting for the erection of a tall spire in 
Philadelphia, upon which he had proposed to place a pointed 
conductor, this distinguished philosopher, in June, 1752, found 
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a readier access into the higher regions of the air by means of 
a common kite. The kite had a pointed wire affixed to it, 
whilst the line of the kite was insulated by a silk cord con- 
nected with its lower end, and which terminated in a common 
key, thus made subservient to the purposes of an insulated 
conductor. After patiently awaiting the passage of several 
clouds over the kite, he bad the unspeakable delight to observe 
some of the loose fibres of the hemp string bristle upwards 
and repulse each other (16) ; and finally, as the conducting 
power of the string became increased by the fall of rain on it 
(9), electrical sparks were drawn from the insulated key placed 
at the extremity of the string. Thus became realized, by 
actual experiment, one of the most beautiful and important 
discoveries in the history of seience. Bomas, in France, re« 
peated Franklin's experiments, and, as stated by the Academy, 
according to an original conception of his own. In June, 1 75 J, 
he raised a kite 550 feet into the air during the prevalence of 
thunder-clouds ; the string had a copper wire round it, and 
was attached below to an insulated iron tube. The effects not 
only astonished but greatly endangered the spectators ; flashes 
of fire, a foot long and 3 inches wide, passed from the insulated 
conductor communicating with the string, attended by loud 
reports heard at a distance of 500 feet, and produced the 
sensation of the spider's web upon the faces of the spec- 
tators (48). Three straws, one of them a foot in length, were 
observed standing erect upon the ground towards the string : 
these at last began to dance up and down (13). At this 
instant a roaring noise ensued, similar to that of a forge 
bellows ; the large straws now became violently attracted and 
repelled by the insulated tube, and three distinct, ringing, 
sharp reports ensued, similar to the sound of earthen jars 
dashed in pieces on a stone pavement. A spindle-shaped flash 
aceompamed each of these discharges ; the long straw now 
began to folbw up the kite string with extreme rapidity, 
being sometimes attracted and sometimes repelled: it as- 
cended in this way about 300 feet ; the kite itself appeared 
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as if surrounded by a luminous cylinder 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter. 

A celebrated Russian, Professor Ricbman, of St. Peters- 
burg, lost his life whilst prosecuting similar experiments. 
Having erected an insulated or pointed iron rod on the top 
of his house, he hastened there from the Academy of Sciences, 
in xlugust, 1753, to observe the amount of charge communi- 
cated to a large quadrant electrometer (81) connected with the 
rod. At this instant, whilst stooping to examine the index, a 
large globe of bluish fire struck him on the head, and he in- 
stantly expired. 

149. Saussure and other celebrated philosophers have 
subsequently made extensive experiments on the electricity of 
the atmosphere, and have shown that the air is generally more 
or less charged with electricity, either positively or negatively. 
This may be the case, and to a considerable extent, even under 
a serene and clear sky, as appears by the following highly 
valuable notice of certain electrical phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, by General Pollock, whilst commanding a division of 
the British army in India, stationed at the fort of the 
Himalayan Mountains, about 40 miles from the Khyber Pass, 
— the soil a vast plain of sand. About the end of April, 
1842, the air being quite clear, not a cloud in the sky, the 
musket of a European soldier on duty having on it a fixed 
bayonet, became so powerfully charged with electricity as to 
emit a succession of electrical sparks from the barrel, when- 
ever any conducting body was presented to it. General 
Pollock himself drew from it by means of the knuckle several 
powerful sparks of electricity. The musket was supported 
upright on the hand in the usual way of soldiers on duty. 
The stock of the musket was made of a peculiar Indian wood 
from the Sipoo tree, and which was sufl&ciently non-conducting 
to insulate the barrel and other parts of the musket above the 
hand.* 

* Communicated by General Pollock to Mr. Grant Dalrymple. 

H 5 
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150. Our talented countryman^ Mr. Crosse, of Bromfield, 
near Taunton, in Somersetshire, has greatly contributed to our 
knowledge of atmospheric electricity, and has elicited some 
Tery important and general facts. His apparatus consists of 
more than a mHe of insulated wire, extended between pointed 
conductors raised high into the air upon tall masts upwards of 
100 feet in length. It appears, by experiments with this ap- 
paratus^ that the electricity of the atmosphere has a daily 
flowing and ebbing period, like the sea, being found to increase 
and decrease in force twice every 24 hours. Generally, the 
electricity obtained from the air is positive, especially in dear 
weather ; but during the fall of rain, fogs, snow, and storms, 
and especially during the passage of certain clouds, the appa- 
ratus is frequently electrified negatively. We are also in 
possession of numerous valuable observations made at the 
Kew Observatory by Mr. Ronalds, for the British Assoexation. 
We are indebted to Mr. Ronalds for a high perfection of the 
means of observation, and» tc^ther with Mr. Crosse, for the 
following general results : 

1 . The electricity of the air is always positive, — ^increases 
after sunrise, diminishes towards noon, — increases again 
towards sunset, — and then decreases towards n%ht, — after 
which it again increases. 

2. The dectrical state of the apparatus is disturbed by fogs, 
rain, hail, sleet, and snow. It is negative when these first 
approach, and then changes frequently to positive, with sub- 
sequent continued changes every three or four minutes. 

3. Clouds also, as they approach, disturb the apparatus in a 
similar way, and produce sparks from the insulated conductor 
in rapid succession, so that an explosive stream of electricity 
rushes to the receiving ball, which it is wise to let pass off 
into the earth. Similarly powerful effects frequently attend 
a driving fog and heavy smart rain. 

151. Electricity being thus intimately associated with me- 
teorological changes in the atmosphere, it is thus further 
evident that thunder, and lightning, and several other meteoric 
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appearances, are dependent on the ordinary operations of elec^ 
trical agency. If we consider attentively the electrical con- 
ditions of a thnnder-storm, we may ohserve in them, all the 
elements of the Leyden experiment : the atmosphere, in fact, 
hecomes a great coated pane or fulminating square (63), of 
which the charged cloud is the insulated, and the surface of 
the earth the uninsulated, terminating conducting planes ; — ^the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning are neither more nor less 
than disruptive discharges through the intervening air, on the 
principles we have already explained (121), the magnitude of 
the effect depending on the tension. It has been well observed 
by Franklin, " If two gun-barrels strike at two inches 'distance 
and make a loud report, at how great a distance may 10,000 
acres of electrified cloud strike, and how loud must be that 
crack ! '* We may further remark, that all the causes which 
operate in modifying the phenomena of the common electrified 
spark, also operate in giving variety to the phenomena of 
lightning. Thus lightning is often waving, or of a crooked 
zig-zag appearance ; at other times it is straight and brilliant : 
when occurring near the observer^ the Hght is quite intolerable 
to the eye. Sailors are accustomed to call the dividing zig-zag 
spark ' forked lightning:' when it does not divide, it often affects 
the eye by a sort of ripple of light, — this they term * chain 
lightning :' when a vivid sparks occurs, but concealed from the 
eye by interposed masses of clouds, the hght is so reflected 
from more distant masses as to illuminate the whole of the 
hemisphere, — this has been termed * sheet hghtning.' Arago, 
however, and other philosophers, have given this term to elec- 
trical discharges spread out into broad alternated flashes, such 
as we observe in the flashes of a summer evening. The phe- 
nomenon termed ' globular lightning/ presenting an appear- 
ance of a ball of fire either in motion or at rest, is referable to 
glow discharge (126), which commences and proceeds for a 
short time previously to the more condensed disruptive dis- 
charge of the whole system. In this way balls of fire have 
been observed to roll along the sea and ground, or become 
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stationary, previously to a burst of thunder and lightning; 
according as the cloud upon which the discharge depends is at 
rest or in motion. 

152. The noise called thunder may be referred to the 
collapse or mechanical and violent compression of the air by 
the disruptive discharge (121), and to the reflected or succes- 
sive echoes of the sound reverberating between the opposed 
surfaces of clouds or land, and which has been called the roll 
of the thunder : thus, when a cloud covers the horizon, the 
noise o£ camion fired at sea is often attended by a long- 
continued rdil Hke thunder. 

As tlie motion of sound is extremely slow compared vrith 
that of light, being not more than about 1 000 feet in a second 
of time, whilst light travels at the rate of 190,000 miles in a 
second, we are enabled by neglecting the evanescent time of 
the hght to calculate the distance of the point in which the 
disruptive discharge begins, merely by multiplying the number 
of seconds which elapse between the light and the sound of 
the thunder by 1090, the actual rate of motion of the sound in 
a second. Thus an interval of 5 seconds would give 5450 feet 
for the distance of the thunder-cloud from the observer, being 
rather more than a mile. 

153. The eflects of electrical discharge imder the form of 
thunder and hghtning are similar to those already noticed (121), 
the mechanical effects being of a most stupendous character. 
Wood and other resisting matter is rent, and scattered in all 
directions ; nothing appears to stand against it : thus rocks 
are split open and scattered, and trees of enormous size, 
especially the oak, rent asunder. In November, 1790, the 
'Elephant,' of 74 guns, was struck at Portsmouth by an elec^ 
trical discharge from the atmosphere, which entirely shook 
and shivered her mainmast, weighing about 18 tons : all the 
iron hoops and mouldings were burst open and scattered 
around : some of the hoops were half an inch thick and 5 
inches wide : the mast itself consisted of a mass of wood 3 feet 
in diameter and 110 feet long. 
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154. Meteors, — All those ordinary meteors found on the 
masts and sail- yards of ships and other pointed hodies are, 
without any question, pure effects of atmospheric electricity 
depending on the action of pointed bodies projecting into elec- 
trified air (125). These appearances have been termed by 
Spanish sailors the ' Fires of St. Elmo/ and in superstitious 
times were supposed to proceed from the body of the Saint. 
In the record of the second voyage of Columbus we find that 
" during the night of Saturday (October, 1493) Saint Elmo 
appeared on the top-gallant masts with seven lighted tapers." 
The Itahans refer these appearances to St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas : the Portuguese call them * Corpo Santos ;' hence, 
probably, the term used by EngUsh sailors of * Comazants.** 
The action of electrical points may hence be adduced in 
explanation of many of those luminous phenomena of the 
atmosphere found occurring near the earth's surface. Other 
meteors, however, although suspected to originate in electrical 
action, do not appear to be so clearly referable to it. Amongst 
these may be classed the well-known phenomenon of the 
' shooting- star :' this appearance, however, has still been 
successfully imitated by passing the shock of an intensely 
charged jar between balls enclosed within the extremities of a 
long glass tube exhausted of its air. In the present state of 
our knowledge, however, of such meteors, we cannot pretend 
to decide on the question of their electrical origin. 

155, Aurora Borealis. — The magnificent phenomenon termed 
Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, may be certainly classed 
amongst meteors depending on ordinary electrical action, 
and may be referred to the flashing of electricity through air 
more or less rarefied, and at variable heights above the surface 
of the earth. If a pointed conductor be caused to discharge 
electricity within an exhausted glass receiver, streamers of 
white and coloured light, and diffuse or pervading flashes, are 

* * Tomlinson on the Thunder-storm/ published by the Committee of 
General Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
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produced, closely imitating the phenomenon termed Aurora 
Borealis. A receiver of 6 inches in diameter, and 10 feet 
high, appears as if filled with light under the action 
of a powerful electrical machine ; the light and colour de- 
pending on the raritj of the air, the amount and kind of 
vapour it contains, and the suhstance and form of the con- 
ducting hody from which the electricity is transmitted. By a 
careful management of the experiment, heautiful violet and red 
streamers, and splendid coruscations, together with diffuse 
glow, are easily obtained. By far the greater number, how- 
ever, of such appearances as observed in these latitudes, may be 
traced to the presence of dense masses of electrical clouds 
yielding up electricity into the atmosphere above them. 
Both glow and brush discharge (126), difiFiise and infinitely 
varied, and of a vast extent, is produced in this way, and is 
often observed to proceed from behind the masses of clouds 
in long shooting streamers, attended by a beautiful glow of 
diffuse light, varying from green to deep purple, violet, and 
red, and which sometimes covers the hemisphere. This 
light has often the appearance of luminous vapour, quite 
transparent, so that the stars are visible through it : this is 
also the case with the diffuse light artificially produced in an 
exhausted receiver, in the way just stated. Such phenomena 
are commonly followed by wind, rain, and unsettled weather. 

In Siberia and high Northern latitudes, the meteor termed 
Aurora Borealis assumes a character of the greatest imaginable 
splendour. Here the electrical phenomena are most distinctly 
marked ; — here we find beams and rays of light moving with 
greater or less velocity; these are termed in the Shetland 
isles Merry Dancers i — also vast columns of light, arches and 
crowns of various colours, the lower extremities of which 
frequently quiver with a fiery red colour, and the upper with 
orange and violet. In Siberia the aurora begins with single 
bright pillars, which rush about from place to place with great 
velocity, and finally cover the whole sky : the streamers then 
meet in the zenith, and appear as if covering the surface of the 
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earth with a yast tent of light glittering with gold, rubies, and 
sapphires. Brilliant luminous- coruscations also frequently 
occur, accompanied by a crackling sound, like the crackling 
of sticks when fractured, and very Hke the ordinary sound of 
electrical excitation : the noise sometimes is that of a rushing 
hissing sound, as if the largest fire-works were in action. At 
this time, the dogs of the Siberian hunters are said to crouch 
with terror on the ground, and will not move. All these 
phenomena are purely electrical, and are well produced in 
turning round a large electrical plate, detached from the con- 
ductors of the machine. 

The more early observers of the aurora supposed it to occur 
at very considerable elevations above the surface of the earth, 
in regions where the air was indefinitely rare. Euler estimated 
the altitude at some thousands of miles. This meteor, how- 
ever, by more recent observation, certainly takes place at far 
less elevations above the earth than is generally supposed, and 
does not in any case probably reach the sensible limit of the 
atmosphere. Franklin, at Fort Enterprize, in February, 1821, 
determined the altitude of an aurora to be less than the ele- 
vation of that of denser clouds, — a fact confirmed by Parry in 
his third voyage. Lieutenants Sherer and Ross, who accom- 
panied Captain Parry, were, together with Captain Ross, 
simultaneously surprised at seeing a bright ray of the aurori 
shoot down from a general mass of light in the heavens, withiigi 
a distance of them less than 3000 yards. 

156. Water-spouts and Whirlwinds. — The agencies of 
electricity in the production of certain atmospheric meteors 
has been, and not without some show of reason, extended 
to the phenomena of water-spouts and whirlwinds, which 
are supposed to arise from the operation of electrical attrac- 
tion, — ^water-spouts at sea being what whirlwinds are on land. 
These have been known to tear up trees and scatter bodies in 
all directions, and are attended by a rumbling noise. Water- 
spouts have the form of a speaking-trumpet, with the broad 
end near the clouds. All these appearances occur in months 
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most liable to thunder-storms, and closely resemble what might 
be expected from the prolongation of protuberances of elec- 
trified clouds towards the sea, occasioning thereby a mutual 
attraction between the water and the clouds. These appear- 
ances are said to be dispersed by mariners by presenting to 
them sharp-pointed conductors. 

157. Earthquakes, — ^Dr. Stukely, in some very interesting 
memoirs printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1 749 and 1 750, has ingeniously referred the phenomena of 
earthquakes to electrical action within the earth, and en- 
deavours to support this conjecture by reference to the vast 
extent and mass of earth simultaneoulv shaken, — from the 
prevalence of electrical phenomena which attend them, such 
as coruscations, thunder, Hghtning, and fire-balls of various 
kinds. At the time of the great earthquake in London, in 
1749, such appearances were in abundance. A sound was 
observed to roll from the River Thames to Temple Bar before 
the houses ceased to nod, as when an electrical shock is ac- 
companied by the report of the discharge, — whilst all the 
mechanical phenomena correspond to the peculiar vibrating 
motion of disruptive discharge in the substance of imperfect 
conducting matter. In the concussion at Daventry, in North- 
amptonshire, in September, 1 750, the motion was felt through- 
out a space of 100 miles in length and 40 in breadth, and 
4000 square miles of surface were convulsed in an instant. 

That a high amount of electrical action attends these 
wonderful operations of nature is quite certain, but in the 
present state of our knowledge of such phenomena, their 
reference to pure electrical action as a primary cause must 
necessarily be considered to rest on a very hypothetical basis. 



VIIL 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Practical Applications of Electricity. 

158. In the foregoing pages we have been anxious to direct 
the reader's attention to the principles of electrical science 
rather than to its practical applications. When the principles 
are fairly established, practical applications are comparatively 
easy, and of less importance to be brought before the general 
reader in minute detail. In the brief remainder of our space 
we can only just glance at a few of the examples of power 
which electrical knowledge has suppUed. 

The first and most obvious practical result of Franklin's 
discoveries was the lightning conductor for the protection of 
buildings and ships from the violent effects of the disruptive 
discharge. The first Hghtning conductors consisted merely of 
metallic rods or chains proceeding from the highest point of 
the building or the ship, in a direct line to the earth or to the 
sea : but this was not found in all cases sufficient. Instances 
have occurred in which the conductors have been fused or 
shattered, — and hence arose a prejudice against their use, 
under the idea that they did more harm than good, by inviting 
the destruction they were intended to prevent. An attentive 
examination, however, of numerous cases of damage from 
lightning has shown that the path of discharge from the cloud 
to the earth is always in the line of least resistance (122). This 
line may not be the shortest lineal distance, but it is in all 
cases the shortest electrical distance; that is, the lightning 
picks out the best conductors in its transit to the earth, 
selecting with the nicest discrimination metal cramps and 
fastenings (122), and by its expansive power shattering and 
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destroying inferior conducting substances, such as wood, brick- 
work, and stone. 

159. The discoveries of Franklin and other philosophers of 
the last century (147) very fully prove that what we call 
thunder and lightning is the result of disruptive discharge 
produced by a great natural electrical agency, forcing its way 
through resisting matter, and which, as we have just seen, 
is attended by irresistible expansive force with an evolution 
of intense light and heat (134) (135). Now this agency in 
finding a path through matter offering little resistance to its 
progress, such as the metals, is no longer productive of such 
disruptive effects. The explosive form of action either vanishes 
altogether or becomes so modified as to merge into a sort of 
current, traversing the metal with a greater or less degree of 
rapidity. If therefore a building or a ship were perfectly 
metallic in all its parts, no damage could possibly arise to it 
when struck by lightning, since the explosive action would 
vanish from the instant the electrical agency entered the 
metal. In applying lightning conductors, therefore, as a 
means of guarding against the destructive effects of lightning, 
our object should be to carry out this principle in all its 
generality, and bring the given building or ship as nearly as 
possible into that state of passive electrical resistance it would 
have supposing the whole mass were metallic throughout. 
Now this is best accomplished by connecting together, so far 
as possible, all the large detached masses of metal in the 
fabric, and between which disruptive discharge is likely to 
ensue (122), and then unite these with capacious conductors 
leading directly from certain of the highest points of the 
structure directly to the earth or sea. These conductors 
should of course be metallic, but as metals vary in conducting 
power, copper, being the best conductor, is to be preferred 
(137). It has been found that a copper rod of one inch iii 
diameter, or an equal quantity of copper under any other form, 
will resist the expansive and heating effects of any discharge 
of lightning hitherto experienced. In applying such conduc- 
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tors to buildii^Sy they should be fixed to the maBOiiry and 
project into the air by sharp or pointed terminations (125) ; 
below they should terminate in two or more branches leading 
under the surface of the ground, and, if possible, to moist 
earth, drains, or springs of water. In aspfpiying sneh con- 
ductors to ships, each mast should hare its own capacious 
conductor permanently fixed and connected with bands of 
copper passing through the sides of the ship under the deck- 
beams, and with the large bolts leading throi:^h the keels 
and keelson, and including, by other ecmnections, all the 
principal metallic masses employed in the construction of the 
hull. Under such a system, a discharge of lightning falling 
on a house or a ship finds its way to the earth or to the sea 
without the possibility of damage. 

1 60. Much discussion has arisen relative to the amount of 
security such conductors can insure when pompared with the 
quantity of lightning, which, by their supposed attractive in- 
fluence, might become drawn down upon the buildings to 
which they are applied : such controversies, however, are now 
very completely disposed of by the great natural experimental 
facts which have presented themselves upon this question, 
especially within the last twenty-five years.. The notion that 
lightning rods draw down lightning upon a building in virtue 
of a specific attractive power for the agency of lightning is not 
only unsupported by any evidence whatever, but is positively 
at variance with the whole course of experience. It is now 
well known that metals have not per se any greater influence 
on the electrical discharge than other kinds of matter (116). 
Lightning will always find for itself a path of least resistance 
to the earth : if metallic substances be present and be con- 
venient to its action, it will then fall on them, but not else 
(122) ; if not present, it will seize upon any other body which 
is convenient to it: so that metallic conductors can be no 
more said to attract the lightning which falls on them at the 
time of a thunder-storm, than a rain-pipe can be said to attract 
the rain which falls on a building at the moment of a shower ; 
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the action of both is purely passive ; anj calculation of the ra- 
dius ofprotection of a lightning rod, therefore, in virtue of its 

^ attractive power on the agency of lightning, will necessarily be 

fallacious, as is in fact shown by experience. Several cases 
have occurred in the Royal Navy in which one roast of a ship 

.^ has been shivered by Hghtning, a chain conductor having 
been applied to the other. It is by no means uncommon 
to find heavy discharges of lightning strike upon the sea 
in the vicinity of such conductors, as if avoiding them alto- 
gether. 

161. If we for a moment look at the course of experience, 
we can have no longer any doubt upon this question. In this 
countiy alone, the amount of damage which has occurred and 
still continues to occur by lightning, especially to churches, is 
beyond all credence. Fuller says in his 'Church History,' 
/ " that scarcely a great abbey in England exists which, once at 
I the least, was not burned down with lightning from heaven ;" 
^ \ and then he enumerates a great many so destroyed. In 
modem times we may observe similar destructive effects. 
Now it is notorious that in no case where such destruction 
has occurred has the building been provided with lightning 
conductors : on the contrary, no instance of damage has arisen 
to any building to which such conductors have been efficiently 
applied; the exceptions being so insignificant as not to be 
worthy of record. If we look at the .destructive efiFects of 
lightning in ships, the results of experience are most especially 
interesting and conclusive. It appears from the records of the 
Navy, that the destructive effects of lightning on H.. M. ships 
involved in former years an expenditure of not less than from 
£ 6000 to ^10,000 annually ; in 200 cases only, 300 seamen 
were either killed or hurt, and above 100 large masts, valued 
at the time at from ^1000 to ^1200 each, entirely ruined. 
Between the years 1810 and 1815, no less than thirty-five sail 
of the line and thirty-five frigates and smaller vessels were 
completely disabled. Now, since the system of lightning con- 
ductors, just described, has been fully carried out in all 
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H. M. ships, it appears that damage hy lightning has posi* 
lively vanished from the records of the Navy. 

162. The following is an interesting and remarkahle instance 
of the heneficial action of such a system of conduction as that 
we have adverted to, taken from the official journal of one of 
H. M. ships. *The Conway/ a small frigate of 28 guns, heing 
moored in the harbour of Port Louis, in the Isle of France, 
was at 11 A. M. of the morning of the 9th of March, 1846, 
struck by hghtning. At this time the ship was under refit, 
the higher or top-gallant masts down on the deck, so that to 
support the pendant a small spar, not having a conductor on 
it, was substituted for the main top-gallant mast, being fixed 
at the head of the top-mast. Now the terrific flash which 
fell on the vessel first struck this spar, and shivered it in 
atoms: at the point of junction, however, with the large copper 
conductor on the top-mast below and leading to the sea, all 
further destruction ceased ; the explosive action vanished, and 
the electrical discharge streamed safely into the water, appa- 
rently expanding upon the surface in a blaze of brilliant light. 
The brief notice in the ship's log runs thus : " 1 1 . 45. Pendant 
staff at main topmast head shivered in pieces by lightning; 
conductor carried off the fluid without further damage.'* 

163. The heating power of electricity has been turned to 
account in promoting the efficacy and lessening the danger of 
blasting on land and under water. Instead of the common fuse, 
as ordinarily employed, a fine wire is passed through a charge 
of gunpowder, properly secured, and the ends of the wire are 
connected with the terminal wires of a voltaic battery: the 
moment the circuit is completed the fine wire is ignited, and 
the powder explodes. 

164. The lighting of public streets and bulTdings by voltaic 
electricity is an application of the voltaic battery which has 
occupied the minds of practical men during many years past, 
from the time, indeed, when Davy produced the magnificent 
arc of light from his large battery at the Boyal Institution. 
So long as voltaic batteries were costly and their effects only 
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of short dontion, this apptication was deemed impracticable ; 
but when catutant batteries, as they are called, were invented 
at a cheap rate, the attempts to apply the light frmi the 
charcoal points to the purposes of illumination became nume- 
rous. It is now some years since M. Archereau exhibited his 
splendid voltaic light in the streets of Paris, and Mr. Staite 
not long since dazded the metropolis of London in a similar 
way. These genikmcR seem to have overcome the difficulties 
which prevented their predecessors from obtaining a con- 
tinuous Ught. Its intensity seems eminently qudified for 
light-houses, nulway signals, &c. 

165, The constant battery invented by the late Professor 
Daniell has also given rise to an art which, within a very short 
period, rose to an eminent position among the useful arts and 
manufactures of this country, namely, electro-^netallurgy^ elec- 
trotype, ffalcano-j»la§tte, &c. The principle upon which these 
arts rest is that of voltaic electricity, fig. 1 6 (28), but pro- 
duced under the form of what has been termed the ' constant 
battery.' This is an urangement of copper and zinc, but is 
excited by two fluids instead of one. The two fluids are 
separated by a diaphragm which prevents them from mixing, 
but allows the electric current to pass. There is first a rod of 
zinc immersed in dilate sulphuric acid contained in the porous 
diaphragm, surrounding which is a solution of sulphate of 
copper contained in a copper cell. Bj*this arrangement the 
solution of zinc is kept away from the copper, and the hy- 
drogen, iaetead of escaping, passes through the porous dia- 
phragm with the current, when it combines with the oxygen 
of the oxide of copper in the solution of the sulphate, thereby 
leaving pure metallic copper, which lines the interior of the 
copper cell. By peculiar contrivances this copper can be 
made to deposit itself as fast as it is formed on moulds of 
wax rubbed over with black lead to give a conducting sur- 
face; or the copper can be deposited on the cylinders and 
rollers used in calico printing, working out the pattern with 
the greatest fidelity; also in surface printing, etching, and 
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Tarioos other applications. When the solution of some salt 
of gold or silver is used, instead of the solution of copper, 
a thin film of either of the precious metals can hy voltaic 
action he deposited on articles and ornaments previously cast 
and fini^ed in some inferior metal. In this way hasket-work, 
fruits, leaves, flowers, husts, grapes, statues, and medallions 
have received coatings of copper (142) and other metals:* 
even Daguerreotype plates have heen copied by this means. 
By writing on a metallic surface with a peculiar kind of 
varnish, and then depositing the copper over the lines, a plate 
fit for printing is obtained. By voltaic arrangements metals 
can be assayed ; iron covered with thin films of lead, thereby 
preventing rust; pins can be tinned, and numerous other 
applications are daily being made. 

166. Biit perhaps the most>¥onderful application of electricity 
to the purposes of life is the facility it affords to persons, 
separated by hundreds of miles, to hold instant communica- 
tion, by night or l^y day, giving them the power, as it were, to 
annihilate space (134), enabling them to consult, admonish, 
inform, condole with each other, as if they were in the same 
room, and, having ended their conversation, to turn aside, and 
one to find himself in London and the other in Edinburgh. 
There is nothing in fiction more wonderful than this ; yet the 
means are apparently so inadequate, resting as they do, — first, 
upon the simple principle discovered by (Ersted, in 1819, that 
a magnetic needle, free to rotate about its centre, when broi]^ht 
near to a wire through which an electric current i| passing, 
tends to place itself at right angles to that wire (144), the 
direction of its motion following a certain law ; and, secondly, 
that a piece of soft iron is rendered magnetic during the 
transmission of an electric current along a wire coiled spirally 
round it, when placed near the wire which connects the poles 
of a voltaic battery (145). 

In the earliest form of electric telegraph a number of magnetic 

* ByMr.WoolricVs application of magneto-electricity (146) to electro- 
plating, the voltaic battery can be altogether dispensed with. 
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needles were thas arranged at the two extremities of a line of rail- 
way, and idso at some of the intermediate stations. Each needle 
had its own wire,* so that any deflection produced on any one 
needle at any part of the line caused a similar deflection in all 
those connected with the same wire. Thus, hy operating upon 
two or more wires at once, or in rapid succession, the needles 
^ould he thrown into certain positions, which, hy previous 
arrangement, should he made to represent certain symbols, 
letters, or words. In the latter forms of telegraph. Professor 
Wheatstone has availed himself of the power of the voltaic 
current to confer a magnetic condition upon soft iron, which 
is destroyed the moment the current is suspended or cut off. A 
numher of constant cells is used to convert cylinders of soft iron 
(2 inches long hy ^ an inch in diameter) at the distant station 
into electro-magnets. Whenever contact is made, the keeper of 
the magnet is attracted ; and when contact is hroken, the keeper 
is removed by a spring. . In one form of the instrument, two 
drivers attached to the keeper act upon a toothed wheel, and 
convert the alternate intx) a circular motion, which is trans- 
mitted to an axis bearing a signal-disc or indicator. In this 
case the resistance of the wires, as compared with the electro- 
motive powers of the batteries, is not great ; but where the 
resistance is great, the keeper has merely to move a detent 
which liberates the toothed wheel, and allows motion to be 
given to the indicator by a clock movement. A commutator 
at one station is furnished with a disc corresponding to the 
indicator, ^o that when any sign of one is brought by the hand 
of the attendant to the place of observation, the corresponding 
sign is exposed by the other at the distant station. Each 
station has a commutator and indicator, all four being included 

* In this form of electric telegraph, it was thought necessary, in order 
to close the current, that each needle should be furnished with a 
return wire ; but it has been abundantly proved, hy experiment, that 
water, or even the moisture contained in the earth, is sufficient to transmit 
the current back to the battery. Hence, in all telegraphic arrangements, 
the return wire is now dispensed with. 
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in the one circuit of a wire each way. Time may also be 
transmitted instead of s^als, and hence we get what Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone calls the electric clock. For this purpose, 
the indicator is fixed, and furnished with a clock face, the axis 
carrying an index or hand : the communicating disc is moved 
round by the oscillations pf a pendulum. In this way one 
good clock can be made to communicate its own time to a 
series of skeleton clocks at any distance. 

Various contrivances have been made for regietering or 
printing the signals. For example^ each letter of the indi- 
cating disc is attached to a spring radiating from the centre ; 
when the letter is brought, by the action of the instrument, to 
the proper place for indicating a required signal, a hammer, 
acted on by dock-work, set free by a second electro-magnet, 
strikes the letter upon a pad of manifold writing paper and 
fair paper, and so registers the signal. A cylinder rotating 
on a spiral axis exposes fresh surfaces of paper. The same 
current which works these telegraphs also rings an alarum to 
call attention. 

1 Q7* Electricity applied as a moving power. — The operation of 
voltaic electricity in maguetizing iron (145), and the disappear- 
ance of the excited magnetism directly its action is suspended, 
or nearly so, has furnished a means of obtaining to a certain 
extent a considerable moving force apphcable to the purposes 
of machinery ; and although in all the attempts hitherto made, 
engines of great practical value have not been obtained, yet 
very considerable advances have been made and are still 
making in electro-magnetic machines. 

The general principles resorted to in the construction of 
electro-magnetic engines are these,— either a rapid change of 
polarity in masses of iron surrounded by spiral coils, so 
as to cause them to alternately attract and repel other electro- 
magnets brought within their influence, or otherwise a rapid 
magnetizing and demagnetiziBg of masses of iron in a similar 
way, without any change of polarity by which an attractive 
force is brought to act upon other masses of iron, so long 
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trations of the preceding, in 16 4to. atias plates . . . . 2«. 

27, 28. Painting, Art of, or a Gbammab of Coloubing, by George 

Field, Esq., 2 vols. 2s, 

29. Dbainino DisTBiGTS AND Lands, Art of, by G. R. Dempsey, C.E. , 1«. 

30. Dbaining and Sewage op Towns and Buildings, Art of, by 

G. R. Dempsey, C.E Is. 

31. Well-sinking and Bobing, Art of, by G. R. Bumell, C.E. 2nd 

edition Is. 

82. Use op Instbumenis, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M.A. Srd edition Is. 

33. CoNSTBUCTiNG Cbanbs, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. . . • 1«. 

34. Steam Engine, Treatise on the, by Dr. Lardner . . . . U. 

35. Blasting Rocks and Quabbting, and on Stone, Art of, by 

Lieut- Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne, K.C.B., R.E. 2nd edition 
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RITDIMKNTABT WOKKS. _ 

36y 37| 38, 39. Dictionaby of Tbkms used by Architects, Bnildeny 
Civil and Mechanical Engineeni Surveyors, ArtistSi Ship-bmlders, 
&c, 4 ToU 4f. 

40. Glass-Staining, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert . . • .If. 

41. Paiktino on Glass, Essay on, by B. O. Fhnnberg . . .It. 

42. CoTTAOE Building, Treatise on, 2nd edition If. 

43. TvBULAR AND Gi&DBB Bbidobs, and others. Treatise on, more 

particularly describing the Britaama and Conway Bridges, with 
Experiments li. 

44. BouNDATiONS, &c., Trcatisc on, by E. Dobson, C.E. . . .It. 

45. Limbs, Cbhents, Moktabs, Concbetb, Mastics, &c.. Treatise on, 

by Geo. R. Bumell, C.E It. n 

46. CoNSTBUCTiNO AND Repaiilino Common Roads, Trestisc on the 

Art of, by H. Law, C.E U 

47. 48, 49. CoMSTBuonoN and Illumination of LiOHTHouBBSt 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols 3«. 

50. Law of Contracts fob Wobks and Sbbvicbs, Treatise on the, 

by David Gibbons, Esq. .It. 

51, 52, 53. Natal Abchitectubb, Principles of the Soience, Treatise 

on, by J. Peake, N. A., 3 vols. ••.•••• 3«. 

54. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigging of Skifs, Treaiiaa cm, by 

R. Kipping, N. A Is.^d, 

55, 56. Navigation, Treatise on : thb Sailob's Sba-Book.-*-'How to 

keep the log and work it off — Latitude and longitude — Great Circle 
Sailing — Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an Explanation 
qf Terms used, with coloured illustrations of Flags, 2 vols. . . 2«. 

57, 58. Wabmino and Vbntilation, Treatise on the Principles of the 

Art of, by Chas. Tomlinson, 2 vob 2t. 

59. Stbam BoiLEBS, Treatise on, by R. Armstrong, C.E. . . . 1«. 

60, 61. Land and Enoinbbbing Subteting, Treatise on, by T. Baker, 

v/.E., 2 vols. ......••.■ ZSm 

62. Railway Dbtails, Introductory Sketches of, by R. M. St^henson, 

C.E U 

63, 64, 65. AoBicuLTUBAL Buildings, Treatise on the Construction of, ^ 

on Motive Powers, and the Machinery of the Steading ; and on 
Agricultural Field Engines, Machines, and Implements, by 6. H. 
Andrews, 3 vols 3t. 

66. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, Treatise on, by Prof. Donaldson, A.E. 1«. 

67, 68. Clock and Watch-making, and on Chubch Clocks, Treatise 

on, by E. B. Denison, M.A., 2 vols 2t, 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 yds. . . 2t. 

71. PiANo-FoBTE, Instruction for Playing the, by the same . . , Is, 

72, 73, 74, 75. Rbcbkt Fossil Shblls, Treatise (A Manual of the 

MoUusca) on, by Samuel P. Woodward, and illustrations, 

4 vols. it- 

76, 77. DEscBipnYB Geometbt, Treatise on, by J. F. Heather, M.A.» "^ 

2 vols 2f. 

77*. Economy of Fuel, Treatise on, particularly with reference to Re- 
verberatorv Furnaces for the Manufacture of Iron and Steam 
Boilers, by T. S. Prideaux, Esq • . .If. 
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7S, 79. Steam as applibd to Gbnbral Purposes and Locomotiye 

£ngine8| Treatifie on, by J. Sewell, C*E., 2 vols. • . . ,28. 

79* RuDiHEMTABY WoRK ON Photographt, Containing full instructions 

in the Art of producing Photographic Pictures on any material « 
and in any colour ; and also Tables of the Composition and Pro- 
perties of the Chemical Substances used in the seyeral Photogi*aphic 
Processes. By Dr. H. Halienr, of Bwlin. Translated from the 
German, by the advice of Baron A. von Humboldt, by Dr. Strauss Is. 

SO, 81. Marine Engines, and on the Screw, &e.. Treatise on, by R. 

Murray, C.E., 2 vols. 2t, 

86% 81*. Embankino Lands from the Sea, the Practice of, treated as 
» Mettw of Profitable Employment ol Capital, by John Wiggins, 
F.G.S., Land Agent and Surveyor, 2 vols. . • . • , 2«. 

82. 82*. Power <w Wateb, as appued to Drive Flovr-Milu, 

TiMtise on the, by Joseph Glynn, F.R.S.,C.E. . • . . 2^. 

83. Book-Kebpino, Treatise on, by James Haddon, M. A. . . • U. 

82**, 83^*. Coal Gas, Practical Treatise on the Manufaetnre and Distri- 
bution of, by Samuel Hughes, C.E., 3 vols. . . . . 3«. 

83**. CoNSiRucTTiON OF LocKS, Treatise on the, with illustrations . 1«. Bd. 
' 83 bi$. Principles of the Forms of Ships and Boats, by W. 

Bland, Esq. . . 2«. 

84. Arithmetic, Elementary Treatise on, the Theory, and numerous Ex- 

amples foe PKaetice,and for Self-Examination, by Prof. J. B. Young ls,^d. 
84*. Ket to the above, by Prof. J. R. Young . . . . U 6d 

85. EiiirATioNAL Arithmetic : Qaestions of Interest, Annuities, and 

General Commerce, by W. Hipsley, Esq. In. 

86. 87. Algebra, Elements of, for the use of Sehoolfl and Self-Instruc- 

tion, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. 2«. 

88, 89. Geometry, Principles of, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. . . 20. 

90. Geometry, Analytical, by James Haim Is, 

91, 92. Plane and Spherical Triconometry, Treatises on, by the 

same, 2 vols. .......... 2<. 

93. Mensuration, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. • • Is. 

94, 95. L00ABITHMB, Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Astrono- 

mical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmie Calculalions, by 

H. Law, C.E., 2 vols. .2k. 

96, Popular Astronomy, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rev. Robert 

Main, M.R.A.S. ....*.... 1«. 

97, Statics and Dynamics, Principles and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. Is. 

98, 98*. Mechanism, and Practical Construction of Machines, 

Elements of, by the same^ 2 vols. «•<*«• 25, 

99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, Theory and Practice 

of, by H. W. Jeans, R.N.C., Portsmouth, 2 vols. . . . 2». 

101. Differential Calculus, by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. . . Is. 

102. Integral Calculus, by Homersham Cox, M. A !'• 

] 03. Integral Calculus, Collection of Examples of the, by James Hann U, 

104. Differential Calculus, Collection of Examples of the, by J. 

Haddon, M.A . 1& 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, First Mnemoaical 

Lessons in, by the Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M. A. , !<• 6<2. 
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BUDDCENTABT WORKS. 

vmw smtxss or a»vcATiowA& 'vtobjcbi 

OB 

Volumes intended for- Public Instruction and for Eeference : 

Now in the course of PubUcation, 

Thb public fayour with which the Rudimentary Works on scientific subjects hare 
been received induces the Publisher to commence a New Series^ somewhat different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. The 
DiCTiONABiES of the Modern Lahouaobs are arranged for facility of reference, 
BO that the English traveller on the Continent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in tiiem an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with the respective languages. They will also be found of essential ** 
service for the desk in the merchant's office and the counting-house, and more 
mrticularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
MDguages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. 

The want of small and concise Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long been 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by tlie classical scholar who requires 
a book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is 
the first attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of die Greek 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historical writers. The extensile 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amongst 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of Uie 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge, when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
will be found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for without 
a knowledge of tiie principles of the English constitution, and of those events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it i& impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national 
welfare, or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; 
and this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective 
franchise may be extended and. the system of government become more under 
the infiuence of public opinion. "^ 

The scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked^ and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given, will show their 
applicability to the course of historic study pursued in the Universities of 
Cambridge and London. ^ .-. . 

.. •..."•■ a .1:'' * *"•??! ""f va * .' 

1, 2. Constitutional History op England, 2 vols., by W. D. Hamilton 28, 

3, 4. DOWN to Victoria, by the 

same 2«. 

fi. Outline of the History of' Greece, by the same ...•!«. 

6. -. . « ■ to its becoming a Roman 

Province, by the same la, 6cL 

7. Outline History of Rome, by the same 1^. 

8. - — — ~ TO THE Decline, by the same . . Is, 
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BUBIMENTABY WORKS. 

9, 10. A Chronoloot of Civil and Ecclesiastical Histokt, Litebjl- 
TUBE, Science, and Art, from the earliest time to a late period, 
2 vols., by Edward Law. 2^. 

11. Grammar of the English Language, for use in Schools and for 

Private Instruction, by Hyde Clarke, Esq., D.C.L. . . , Is. 

12, 13. DicnoNART OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A new and compressed 
Dictionary of the English Tongue, as Spoken and Written, including 
above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work, 
and including 10,000 additional Meanings of Old Words, 2 vols, 
in 1, by the same . 2«. 6c?. 

14. Grammar of the Greek Language, by H. C. Hamilton . . Is. 

15, 16. Dictionary of the Greek and English Languages, by H. R. 

Hamilton, 2 vols, in 1 . 2s. 

17, 18. English and Greek Languages, 2 vols, in 1, 

by the same 2s, 

19. Grammar of the Latin Language Is. 

20, 21. Dictionart of the Latin and English Languages . . .2s. 
22, 23. English and Latin Languages ... 2*. 

24. Grammar of the French Language, by Dr. Strauss, late Lecturer 

■ at Besan9on Is. 

25. Dictionart of the French and English Languages, by A. Elwes Is. 
26. English and French Languages, by the same 1#. 

27. Grammar of the Italian Language, by the same . . . , Is. 

28, 29. Dictionary of the Italian, English, and French Languages, 

by the same Is, 

30, 31. English, Italian, and French Languages^ 

by the same Is. 

32, 33. French, Italian, and English Languages, 

by the same Is. 

34. Grammar of the Spanish Language, by the same . . . . U. 

35, 36. Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, by the 

same 2e. 

37, 38. English and Spanish Languages, by the 

same 2s. 

39. Grammar of the German Language, by Dr. Strauss . • .Is, 

40. Classical German Reader, from the best Authors, by the same . Is. 
41, 42, 43. Dictionaries of the English, German, and French 

Languages, by N. E. S. A^ Hamilton, 3 vols 3«. 

44, 45. Dictionary of the Hebrew and English and English and 
Hebrew Languages, containing all the new Biblical and Rabbinical 
words, 2 vols, (together with the Grammar, which may be had 
separately for Is.), by Dr. Bresslau, Hebrew Professor . 5s. 



SUPPLBBKBNTARY TO THB SERIES. 

Domestic Medicine ; or complete and comprehensive Instructions for Self-aid 
by simple and efficient Means for the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health ; originally written by M. Raspail, and now fully translated and 
adapted to the use of the Britisli public. Is. 6d, 
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ORBAT BZBIBITXON BXTIIiDINO. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for the 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851: 

Illustrated by 28 large folding Plates, embracing plans, eleTations, sections, and 
details, laid down to a large scale from tbe working drawings of tbe Contractors, 
Messrs. Fox, Hcnde&son, and Co., by Chakles Downbs, Architect; with a 
scientific description by Charles Cowfer, C.E. 

In 4 Parts, royal quarto, now complete, price £1, 1<^., 
or in doth boards, lettend, price iSl. lis. 6d, 

%* This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out as to enable 
Lhe Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a similar nature, either more 
or less extensive. 



SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 

ON THE 

THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 
or BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Copious explanatory text, illustrated by numerous examples, 2 Vols., very neat 

in half-mofocco. 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations a£Pords con- 
chisive evidence of the importance which they attached to the 
construction of secure and extensive Harbours, as indispensably 
necessary to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 
successfal establishment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

To this important subject, and more especially with reference to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as' this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may add to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
understood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
useful to the Engineering Profession. 

The Plates are executed by the best mechanical Engravers ; the Views finely 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Pye : all the Engineering Plates have dimen-i 
sious, with every explanatory detul for professional use. 
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In octftTO, doth boards, price 9«. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULA, CO-EFFICIENTS, 

AND TABLES, 

« 

For fiading the Discbarge of Water from Orifices, Notches^ Weirs^ 
Short l\ibes> Diaphragms, Mouth-pieces, P^es, Drains, Streams^ 
and Biyers. 

BY JOHN NEVIIXE, 

AUCHlTBCrr AND C.B.| MSlfBER BOTAL I1LI8B ACADEVT, MBUBBR IV8T. C.B. 

ngnjkMo, ifKifBS& obolooicax. soc. ibbi*amd, county su&ybtob or 

I.OUTH, AND or THB COUNTY Or THB TOWN OB OBOGHBDA. 

This work contains above 150 different hydraulic formulae (the 
Continental ones reduced to English measures), and the most ex- 
tensive and accurate Tables yet published for fincQng the mean 
velocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers; with experimental results and co- 
efficients ; — e^cts of friction ; of the velocity of approach ; and of 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions ;-|^ the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short w^i^ls, 
AND WEIR-BASINS; — cxtcut of back-watcr from weirs; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power, &c. 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Published in 74 Parts, price 28, 6d, eacb| in 4to, illustrated by very numerous 
engravings and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete in 
3 vols, bound in 4, in elegant balf-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a Half. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and ampl^ eluddating, in every detail, its modifications 
and applications, its duties and consumption of fuel, with an 
investigation of its principles and the pn^rtions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength ; including examples of British and American 
recently constructed engines, with details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-known and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredgold's 
national Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled from the practice of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules for construction, and for the calculation of its power in 
all cases — has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
English editions, and in Translations on the Continent. These 
editions being now out of prints the proprietor has been induced to 
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TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improvements in the construction and 
practical operations of the steam engine both at home and abroad. 

The work is divided into the sections named below, either of 
which may be purchased separately: working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more especially apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employed. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed, have 
contributed original and really practical papers of the utmost utOity ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A 
copious Index for reference is added. 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 plates and 55 wood-cuts, complete, making^ 
Vol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £2. 12«. 6d. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and Americani numerous plates and wood- 
cuts, making Vol. II. ; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price £3. 13«. 6d. 

Division C to G. making Vol. III., and completing the work, comprising 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for Mills, and several examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocco, price 
dS3. 13«. 6df. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
DIVISION A. — LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



Elevation of the 8-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Duke, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed-pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump ; details of 
inside framing, centre axle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pyracmon 6-wheeled 
goods' engine on the Great Western 
Railway. 

Half-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

Elevation of a portion of the working 
gear of ditto. 

Diagrams, by J. Sewell, L.E., of re- 
sistances i>er ton of the train ; and 
portion of engines of the class of the 



Great Britain locomotive, includ- 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various velocities ; also of the ad- 
ditional resistance in tbs. per ton of 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistance per ton 
of the engine and tender when un- 
loaded. 

Side and front elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introduced on the 
Bastern Counties Railway by James 
Samuel, C.E., Resident Engineer. 

Longitudinal and cross section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan and section of 
cylinders, details and sections, piston 
full size. 

Elevation of the outside-cylinder tank 
engine made by Sharpe Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, for the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway. 

Section of cylinder and other parts, 
and part elevation of ditto. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of both ends, with 
sectional parts. 

Mr. Edward Woods' experiments on the 
several sections of old and modem 
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valves of locomotive engines, — ^viz. 
fig. 1. stroke commences; fig. 2, 
steam-port open ; fig. 3, steam-port 
open ; fig. 4, steam-port open ; fig. 5, 
stroke completed, steam cut ofiT, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 6, stroke 
commences; fig. 7, steam-port full 
open ; fig. 8, steam cut off; fig. 9, 
exhaustion commences; fig. 10, steam 
completed. 

Ditto, drawn and engraved to half-size : 
fig. 1, old valve, -j^inch lap ; fig. 2, 
1-inch lap ; fig. 3, f -inch lap ; fig. 4, 
1-inch lap, Gray*8 patent; fig. 5, 
1-inch lap. 

Elevation of a six-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, No. 15, con- 
structed hy Messrs. Tayleur, Vulcan 
Foundry, Warrington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boiler removed. 

Elevations of fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, of ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Elevation of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 



and Co.'s six-wheeled patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan and details of Stephenson's patent 
engine. 

Section of fire-box, section of smoke- 
box, front and back elevations of the 
same. 

Plan of a six-wheeled engine on the 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, constructed by Messrs. Bury, 
Curtis, and Kennedy, Liverpool. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Sectional elevation of the smoke-box, 6c 

Sectional elevation of the fire-box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the locomotive engine and 
tender, Plews, adapted for high 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. & 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boUer, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &c. 

Plan of ditto. 

Plan of the working gear, details, &c. 



Forty-one plates and fifty-five wood engravings* 



DIVISION B. MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntless, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at AB on plan, 
longitudinal section at CD on plan 
of d^tto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Terrible, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 
cylinder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions of engines. 

Transverse section and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing also bunkers, 
paddles, &c. 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penn 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boiler of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder. 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mart and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field. Longi- 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto, shoifving 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of H. M. steam vessel 
Simoom, constructed by James Watt 
& Co., of London and Soho. 
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Longitudinal section of the Simoom. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Red RoysAi side view 
and plan. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Cross sections of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plans of vessel. 

Plan of the engine of H.M. steam frigate 
Phoenix. 

Longitudinal section of engine of ditto. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Rubt steam yessel, ele- 
vation and plan. 

Sheer draught and* plan of vessel. 

Plan of engine of the Wilbertosce, 
Hull and London packet. 

Cross section of ditto and yessel. 

Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 

Elevation of engines of ditto. 

Engines of the Bebjsnice, Hon. E. L 
Co/s steam vesseL 

Section of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, stem view, 
and body plan of vessel. 

View of the Berenice, whilst at sea. 

Boilers of H.M. ships Hermes, Spit- 
fire, and Firefly. 

Kingston's valves, as fitted on board 
sea-going vessels for blow-off injec- 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steam vessel African. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M. S. Medea. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of 
ditto. 

Sheer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seaward's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a float of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel in motion, and 
positions of a float of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion. 

Cydoidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming and sailing of 
the Caledonia, Vanguard, Asia, 
and Medea. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Megjera. 

Engine of the steam boat New World, 



T. F. Seoor & Co., Engineers, New 
York. Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed- 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. 

Details, plan and elevation of beams, 
&c. 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c. 
of the steam boat New World. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U.S. mail steamers Ohio 
and Georgia. Longitudinal section. 

Elevations and cross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam-chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and valve gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, and plan of piston of 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Water- 
Witch. Sectional elevation. 

Steam-chests and cylinders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhatan. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati American packet Buckets 
State. 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the Buckbte State. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house frame, 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Saranac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. S. steamer Susque- 
hanna. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacific steam 
packet engine. 

Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end vievrs. 

Ditto ditto. 



Eighty 'five engravinga mid fifty-mie wood-cuts. 
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TREDGOLD OK THE STBAM ENGINE. 

DIVISION C. TO G.» FORMING VOL. III. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, PUMPING ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 

Side elevation of pumping engine, U. S. 
dock, New York. 

End elevation of ditto. 

Elevation and section of the pumps, 
ditto. — 2 plates. 

Boilers of pumping engines, ditto. 

Boilers, Details, &c. of pumping engines, 
ditto. 

Plan of the boilers, ditto. 

Isometrical projection of a rectangular 
boiler. 

Plan and two sections of a cylindrical 
boiler. 

Brunton's apparatus forfeeding furnace- 
fires by means of machinery. 

Parts of a high-pressure engine with a 
4-passaged cock. 

Section of a double-acting condensing 
engine. 

Section of a common atmospheric en- 
gine. 

On the construction of pistons. 

Section of steam pipes and valves. 

Apparatus for opening and closing steam 
passages. 

Parallel motions. — 2 plates. 

Plan and elevation of an atmospheric 
engine. 

Elevation of a single-acting Boulton 
and Watt engine. 

Double-acting engine for raising water. 

Double-acting engine for impelling 
machinery. 

Maudslay's portable condensing engine 
for impelling machinery. 

Indicator for measuring the force of 
ateam in the cylinder, and diagrams 
of forms of vessels. 

Section of a steam vessel with its boiler, 
in two parts — diagrams showing fire- 
places — ^longitudinal section through 
boiler and foe-places. 

Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 
engine. 

Plan and section of a steam-boat engine. 

Ten horse-power engine, oonstmcted 
by W. Fairbaim and Co.— 4 plates. 

Forty-five horse-power engine, con- 
structed by W. Fairbaim & Co.-»- 
3 plates. 

Plan and section of boUer for a 20-faorse 



engine, at the manufactory of Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messrs. Hague's double-acting cylinder, 

with slides, &c. 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Field, at the 

Chelsea Water-works. — 5 plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. Dbtas* 

TATION, 400 H. P. 
Refrigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and brine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basilisk, 

400 H. P. 
Boilers of the Sinoaporb, 470 H. P., 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Original double-story boilers of the 

Great Western. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding funnci, 

of H. M. ship Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed valves. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packet Undike, 

(Miller, Ravenhill, & Co.) 100 H. P. 
Cross sections of engines of H. M. mail 

packet Undine. 
Longitudinal elevation of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board H.M.S. 

Medea, 220 H. P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Plan of the four boilers, with the sup- 
plementary steam-chests and shut-off 

valves, of the AviBnosr. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Niger, 400 

H. P., fitted by Maudslay, Sons, and 

Field. 
Experimental boiler, Woolwich Yard. 
Boilers of H. M. S. Terrible, 800 H. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons,' and Field.) 
Boilers of the Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. p. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the Samson, 450 H. P. 
DanieFs pyrometer, full size. 
Boilers of the Dbsfsratb, 400 H. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boifers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.M.S. Basilisk (2nd 

plate). 
Boilers of the Undine. 
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TREDGOLD ON THE. STEAM ENGINE. 



Boilers of the Royal Mail steam ships 
Asia and Africa, 768 H. P., con- 
structed by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H.M. S. La Hogue, 450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

H.M.S. SiDON, 560 H.P. Plan of 
telescope funnel. 

Boilers of H. M. S. Brisk, 250 H. P. 

Copper boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
FAREiL, 350 H. P. (James Watt & 
Co.) 

American marine boilers, designed and 
executed by C. W. Copeland, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hull of the steam 
packet Pacific, New York and 
Liverpool line. 

Elevation of pumping engines of the 
New Orleans Water-works, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by E. W. Smith, 
Eugineer, constructed at the Allaire 
Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and valves, chests, 
gearing' , &c. 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine water-wheel 
in opedition at Lowell, Massachusets, 
U.S., by J. B. Francis, C.E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

Plan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfacing and screw- 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for disc engine 
applied to a screw propeller, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by G. & J. 
Rennie, with details. 

Arrangement of engine-room for engines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of H. M. steam vessels Rbt- 
NARD and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad- 
dle-wheels. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
structed by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal plan, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
boilers. 

Transver&e section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill- stones, elevation 
of. upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plates. 

Vol. L Locomotive Engines 41 

II. Marine Engines 85 

IIL Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines 

for Flour-Mills, Examples of Boilers, &c., &c. . 100 



Total 



226 



Wood-cuts. 
55 
51 

58 

164 



FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OP 

HENRY CAVENDISH, E.R.S. 

Sonic few India paper proofs, before the letters, of this celebrated 
Philosopher and Chemist, to be had, price 2*. 6d. 
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HINTS 



TO 



YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 

OOMPBISINa 

ADVICE TO THOSE WHO, WHILE YET AT SCHOOL ABE DESTINED 

TO THE PROFESSION; 

TO SUCH AS, HAVING PASSED THEIR PUPILAGE, ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL; 

AND TO THOSE WHO, HAVING COMPLETED THEIR EDUCATION, 

ARE ABOUT TO PRACTISE: 

TOOETHSB WITH 

A MODEL SPECIFICATION: 

INVOLVING A GREAT VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND SUGGESTIVE MATTER, 
CALCULATED TO FACILITATE THEIR PRACTICAL OPERATIONS; 

AND TO DIRECT THEM IN THEIR CONDUCT, AS THE RESPONSIBLE 

AGENTS OF THEIR EMPLOYERS, 

AND AS THE RIGHTFUL JUDGES OF A CONTRACTOR'S DUTY. 

By GEOEGE WiaHTWICK, Architect. 



CONTENTS : — 



Preliminary Hints to Young Archi- 
tects on the Knowledge of 
Drawing. 
On Serving his Time. 
On Trayelling. 
His Plate on the Door. 
Orders, Plan-drawing. 
On his Taste, Study of Interiors. 
Interior Arrangements. 
Warming and Ventilating. 
House Building, Stabling. 
Cottages and Yillaa 
Model Specification : — 

General Clauses. 

Foundations. 

Well. 

Artificial Foundations. 

Brickwork. 

Rubble Ma^ury with Brick 
Mingled. 

Extra cloth 



Model Specification : 

Stone-cutting. 

, Grecian or Italian only. 

. , Gothic only. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slating. 

Tiling. 

Plaster and Cement- work. 

Carpenters' Work. 

Joiners* Work. 

Iron and Metalwork. 

Plumbers* Work. 

Drainage. 

Well-digging. 

Artificial Levels, Concrete, 
Foundations, Piling and 
Planking, Paving, Vaulting, 
Bell-hanging, ^Plumbing, and 
Building generally. 



boards, price Ba. 



\4> 



JOHN WEALE'S 



ASTRONOMICAL ANNUAL FOR 1854. 



CX)MPBIfiINa 



I. The EphemeridM. 

II. On the Cometic Mysteries, by Professor A. Grestadora, with Plates. 
III. Notice of the Biography of J. S. BaiUy. 

Price 1«. 



THE WORK ON 

BRIDGES OP STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 

AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols., bound in 3, described m the larger Catalogae of PabUoatiooB ; to 
which the following is the Supplement, now completed, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT TO " THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AND 

ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, 

TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION," 

In one large 8vo Yolume, with explanatory Text and 68 Plates, comprising 
details and measured dimensions, in Parts as follows : — 



Part I. 
„ II. 
III. 



„ IV. . 
„ V. &VI. 



68. 

€8. 

68, 

108. 

20a. 



Bound in half-morocco, uniform with the larger work, price 2/. lOs,^ or in a 

different pattern at the same price* 



LIST OP PLATES. 



Cast-iron girder bridge, Ashford, Rye 
and Hastings Railway. 

Details, ditto. 

Elevation and plan of truss of St. 
Mary's Viaduct, Cheltenham Rail- 
way. 

Iron road bridge over the Railway at 
Chalk Farm. ; 



Mr. Fairbaim's hollow-girder bridge 

at Blackburn. 
Waterford and Limerick Railwi^ truss 

bridge. 
Hollow-girder bridge over the River 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge oyer lagooes of 

Venice. 
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BRIDGES OF STONE, &C. 



Viaduct at Beangencyi Orleans and 

Tours Railway. 
Oblique cast-iron bridge, on tbe system 

of M. Polonceaui over the Canal St. 

Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged elevation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Richmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge over the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Rouen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Viaduct of the VaUey of Malauncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge over the 

Seine at Suiresne, department de la 

Seine. 
Hoop-iron suspension foot bridge at 

Abainville. 
Suspension bridge over the Douro, iron 

wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, jdetails. 
Glasgow and South -Western Railway 

bridge over the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Sections and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of framing. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse framing of coffer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer-dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation of the construction 

of the scaffolding, and the manner of 

hoisting the chains. 



Line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 

Details of chains. ^Ditto. 

Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retsdn- 

ing-links. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for raising the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of fixtuie 

pier, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retaining-plates, 

showing machine for boring holes for 

retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitudinal plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation and section of 

trussing, &c. 
Plan of pier at level of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towers. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
Front elevation of toll-houses and wing 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 

fixture pier, vring wall, and pedestal. 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

chain-holes. 
Lamp and pedestal at entruice of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco £1. 128. 

An ACCOUNT, with lUustrations, of the SUSPENSION 
BRTOGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIERNEY CLARK, C.E., F.R.S. 

With Forty Engravingt, 
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JOHN WEALE^S 



THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK, 

REVISED FOR 1854. In morocco tuck, price 6*. 



CONTENTS. 



Air, Air in motion (or wind), and wind- 
mills. 

Alloys for bronze ; Miscellaneous alloys 
and compositions; Table of alloys; 
Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
copper and tin. 

Almanack for 1852 and 1853. 

American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the segments of a circle. 

Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
boilers. 

Astronomical phenomena. 

Ballasting. 

Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 

Barrel drains and culverts. 

Bell-hanger's prices. 

Blowing a blast engine. 

Boilers and engines, proportions of; 
Furnaces and chimneys ; Marine. 

Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 

Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 

Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone; Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 

Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. 

Cask and malt gauging. 

Cast-iron binders or joints ; Columns, 
formulae of; Columns or cylinders. 
Table of diameter of; HoUow co- 
lumns. Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Girders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, strength 
of. 

Chairs, tables, weights, &c. 

Chatburn limestone. 

Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 

Circumferences, &c. of circles. 

Coai, evaporating power of, and results 
of coking. 

Columns, cast-iron, weight or pressure 
of, strength of. 



Comparative values between the pre- 
sent and former measures of capacity. 

Continuous bearing. 

Copper pipes, Table of the weight o£^ 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 

Copper, weight of a Uneal foot of, round 
and square. 

Cornish pumping engines. 

Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 

Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 

Digging, well-sinking, &c. 

Docks, dry, at Greenock. 

Draining by steam power. 

Dredging machinery. 

DwABF, Table of experiments with 
H. M. screw steam tender. 

Earthwork and embankments, Tables 
of contents, &c. 

Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow; on 
angle and T iron bars. 

Fairbaim (Wm.), on the expansive 
action of steam, and a new construc- 
tion of expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 

Feet reduced to links and decimals. 

Fire-proof flooring. 

Flour-mills. 

Fluids in motion. 

Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massachusets), 
his water-wheel. 

French measures. 

Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 

Furnaces and boilers. 

Galvanized tin iron sheets in liOndon 
or Liverpool, list of gauges and 
weights of. 

Gas-tubing composition. 

Glynn (Joseph), F. R. S., on turbine 
water-wheels. 

Hawksby (Mr., of Nottingham), hia 
experiments on pumping water. 

Heat, Tables of the effects of. 
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THE engineer's AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



Hexagon heads and nuts for bolts, pro- 
portional sizes and weights of. 

Hick's rule for calculating the strength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) experiments. 

Hungerford Bridge. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Hydrostatics. 

Imperial standard measures of Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian Navy, ships of war, and other 
vessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, List of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron balls, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
and T, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; ho<^, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine boilers; 
weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. 

Just's analysis of Mr. Dixon Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes andlongitudes of the principal 
observatories. 

Lead pipes. Table of the weights of. 

Leslie (J.), C.E. 

Lime, mortar, cements, concrete, &c. 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
the speed of an engine. 

Log for a sea-going steamer, form of. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made on the 
strength of Honduras. [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ; engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachusets railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome of. 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

Morin's (CoL) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers. 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States; Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Spain; France; 
Germanic Confederation; Holland; 
Portugal; Prussia; Sarctinia; Swe- 



den and Norway; Turkey; Russia 
Royal West India Mail Company's 
fleet. 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

Pambour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes' 
experiments on boilers for the pro- 
duction of steam. 

Peacocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfair (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, paid by H. M. 
OfBce of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Prony's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 
steam power. 

Rails, chairs, &c.. Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

RammeU's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; influence 
of the diameter of the wheels ; 
Morin's experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
material. 

Roofs ; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes; tarred ropes; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-mill. 

Screw steamers. 

Sewage manures. 

Sewers, castings for* their estimates, 
&c. 
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THB ENGIKBER'S AND OONTKACTOK's POCKET BOOK. 



Signs and abbrevifttioiii med in vitli- 
metic and mathematical ezpreaaions. 

Slating. 

Sleepers, quantity in cubic feet, &e. 

Sraeatott's expariments on wind-miUs. 

Smith and founder's prices. 

Specific gravity, Table ot 

Steam dredghig; Navigation; Tablet 
of the elastic focoe ; Table of Vessels 
of war, of America ; of England ; of 
India ; and of seyend other naritiiM 
nations. 

Steel, weight of round steeL 

Stone, per lb., stone, qr., cwt^ And ton, 
&c, Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of columns; Materials of con* 
struction. 

Sugar-mill. 

Suspension aqueduct oyer the Alleghany 
RiTer; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with H. M. screw 
steam tender Dwakt ; of gradients ; 
iron roofe; latent heats; paddle* 
wheel steamers of H. M. Service and 
Post-Office Service; pressure of the 
vrind moving at given velocities; 
prices of galvanized tinned iron 
tube; spee& heats; the cohesiw 
power of bodies ; ctdumns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, size, weight, and price of 
iron-vrire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain ; corresponding 
velocities with heads of vi^ter as 
high as 50 ft, in feet and decimals ; 
dimensions of the principal parts of 
marine engines; effects of heat on 
different metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
water; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 
sion of water by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to different velocities^ in 
French metres; lineal expansion of 
metals ; motion of vrater, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters; power of metals, 
&c.; pressure, &c., of wind-mill sails; 
principal dimensions of 28 merchant 
steamers with screw propellers; of 
steamers vrith paddle-wheels; pro- 
gressive, dilatation of metals by heat, 
&c.; proportion of real to theoieUca 



discharge through thin-lipped ori- 
fices; quantities of vrater, in cubic 
feet, discharged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c; relative weight 
and strength of ropes and chains ; 
results of experiments on the fiictiaii 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings of 
posts of oak ; size and wdght of iron 
laths ; weight in lbs. required to crash 
li-inch cubes of stone, and other 
bodies; weight of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in lbs. ;. weight of a 
lineal foot of flat bar iron, in flw. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square toad 
round bar iron ; weight of a aiiper« 
fidal foot of various metals, in fts. ; 
weight of modules of elasticity of 
various metaU ; velocities (Mf paddle- 
wheels oi different diameters, in foet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour ; the dimensions, coat, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten <^ the 
principal bridges or viadueta bwlt 
for railways ; the height of the boil* 
ing point at different heights;— to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
given intch of teeth, &c. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relatiTe indkationa o^ 
by different thermometeis. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
different. 

Timber for carpentry and joinery pur- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds oL 

Tin plates. Table of the weight of. 

Took and machines, prices ofL 

Traction, Morin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, from. 
Eytelwdn's Equation. 

Turbines, Report on, by Joseph Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materials. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. H.) analysis of limeatone 
from the quarries at Chatburn. 

Weight of angle and T iron bars; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India Royal Idail Company. 

Whitelaw's eiqperiments on turiiioe 
water-wheels. 
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White's (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Hondoras mahogany. 
'Wicksteed's (Thos.) experiments on 

the eyaporating power of different 

Mnds of coal. 



Wind-mills; of air, air in motion, &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zinc as a material for use in house- 
huilding. 



In one Volume 8yo, extra cloth, hound, price 9f . 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE 
OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS; 

Containing Directions f<Nr taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, 
and copious memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-himger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

The Measuring, &c., edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
£. Lacy Garbett, Architect. 

CONTENTS. 



Pbbliminart OnsE&VAnoKS on De- 
signing A&TiTicKBs' Works. 

Preliminary Observatiotifl on Mea- 
Borement, Yalnatiim, &c. — On mea- 
suring — On rotation therein-^ On 
abstracting quantities— On valuation 
— On the use of constants of labour. 

BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

DssiGN OF Brickwork — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — > Arobes, inverted 
and erect — ^Window and other aper- 
ture heads — Window jambs — ^Plates 
and internal cornices — String- 
courses — External cornices — Chim- 
ney shafts — ^On ^neral improvement 
of brick architecture, especially fe- 
nestration. 

MSASUREMSNT. 

Of diggers' work — Of brickwork, 
of facings, &c. 
Design of Tiling, and technicalterms. 

Measurement of Tiling — ^Ezample 
of the mode of keeping the measuring- 
book for brickwork. 






ABSTRAcnNo Bricklayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers' work. 

Valuation of Bricklayers' work, 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c. 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of Uie numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works — 
Valuation of Diggers'and Bricklayers' 
labour — ^Table (tf Constants for said 
labour. 

BXAMPLEB OF VaLUINO. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork.— 3. Afoot of ficing.— 
4. A yard of paving.--^. A square of 
tiling. 
Design, Mbaburbment, and Valu- 
ation of Slating. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Design of Carpentry — technical 
terms, &a 

Brestsummers, an abuse: substi- 
tntes for them — Joists, trimmers, 
trimming-joists— 'GirderS) their abuse 
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and right me — Subttitutet for girders 
and quarter-partitions — ^Quarter-par- 
titions — Roof-framing — Great waste 
in present common modes of roof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of bearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
roofs — Principle of the truss — Con- 
siderations that determine its right 
pitch — Internal filling or tracery of 
tmsaes — Collar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — ^Vari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto— To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing — Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans — 
Useful property of regular polygonal 
plans — On combinaticns of roofing, 
hips, and yalleys — On gutters, their 
use and abuse — Mansarde or curb- 
roofs. 
Design of Joink&t — ^technical terms, 
&c. 

Modes of finishing and decorating 
panel-work — ^Design of doors. 
Mkasurbmbnt of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 
Examples of Mbasukbmbnt, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound - boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham plinths, sham pilas- 
ters, floor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or surbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other vdndow fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 
Abstracting Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work. 
Valuation of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. Memoranda. 
Tables of numbers and weights. 
Tables of Constants of Labour. 
Roofs, naked floors — Quarter-par- 



titions — Labour on fir, per foot cube 
—Example of the valuation of desls 
or battens — Constants of labour on 
deals, per foot superficial. 

Constants of Labour, and of nails, 
separately. 

On battening, weather boarding — 
Rough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 

Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, gutter^ 
doorway-linings — ^Doors, firamed par- 
titions, mouldhigs — ^Window-fittiiigs 
— Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases — Staircase fittings, waU-atrings 
— ^Dados, sham columns and pilasters. 

Valuation of Sawyers' work. 

MASON. 

Design of Stonrmasons' work. 

Dr. Robison on Greek and Gothic 
Architecture — Great fallacy in the 
Gothic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem * monkey styles' — 
' Restoration ' and Preservation. 
Measurement of Stonemason's work. 

Example of measuring a spandril 
step, three methods — Allowance for 
labour not seen in finished stone — 
Abbreviations — Specimen of the 
measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
— Steps — Coping — String-courses — 
Plinths, window-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablatures, blockings — 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 
Abstracting and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants of Labour — Example 
of Bill of Masons' work. 

PLASTERER. 

Design of Plaster-work in real 
and mock Architecture. 

Ceilings and their uses — Unne- 
cessary disease and death traced to 
their misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con- 
ditions to be observed to render do- 
mestic ceilings innoxious — Ditto, for 
ceilings of public buildings — Bar- 
barous shifts necessitated by virrong 
ceiling — Technical terms in Plas- 
terers' work. 

Measurement of Plaster-work, 
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Abbreviaticns — Abstracting of 
Plasterers' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers' work. 
Valuation. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Labour. 

SMITH AND FOUNDER. 

Ok thb Use of Mbtal-wokk in 
Abchitecture. 

Iron not rightly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the present extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — Fire- 
proof roof -framing in brick and iron 
-— Another method, applicable to 
hipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another variation 
thereofr— On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Measurement of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders' work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 

Design, &c. of Lead-work. 

Measurement of Paint- work — 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
— ^Abstract of Paint-work — Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 

Valuation of Paint-work. 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 
Paper-hanging. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 

Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open fire — 
More economic modes of wanning in 
public buildings — Ditto, for private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 

COMPANION, AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

GomprisiDg a great yariety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results, for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON, 

AUTH0& OF SEVERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Third edition, with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
of Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers; and practical 
directions for the Smelting of Metallic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. I6«., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

Containing 190 Plates ; a work suitable to Carpenters and Builders, 
comprising Elementary and Practical Carpentry, useful to Artificers I 
in the Colonies. \ 
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THE AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY 

SCIENCES, 

Framed from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and 

edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal Engineers. The 

work is now completed. 
Sold in 3 vols. £ 4. 10»., extra cloth boards and lettered, or in 6 Parts, as follows ; 
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Part I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 



A. to D., NBW EDITION 

B. toF. 
F.toM. 



M.toP. 
P. toIL 
R. toZ. 
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16 
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In 1 large Volame> with numeroos Tables, Engravings, and Cuts, 

A TEXT BOOK 

For Agents, Estate Agents, Stewards, and Private Gentlemen, 
generally, in connection with Valuing, Surveying, Boilding, 
Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularly 
describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personal 
Property. Useful to 
Aactioneers Assunmce Companiei Landed Proprietors 

Appraisers Builders Stewards 

Agriculturists Civil Bngineert Surveyors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 
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In 1 voL large 8vo, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea, in half.morocco Unding, 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common -Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS ; together vdth the Elementary Principles of Engineering ; 
designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.B.A.S. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRY LAW, Civil Engineer. 



PART 

CHAPTER I.-— A&ITHMETIC. 

SSCT. 

1. Definitions and notation. 

2. Addition of whole numhers. 

3. Subtraction of whole numbers. 

4. Multiplication of whole numbers. 



CONTENTS. 

I. — PURE MATHEMATICS. 

Sect. 

5. Division of whole numbers. — 
Proof of the first four rules of 
Arithmetic. 

6. Vulgar fractions. -^ Reduction of 
vulgar fractions.^Additioa and 
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SaCT* 

subtraction of vulgar fractions. 

— Multiplication and division 

of vulgar fractions. 

7. Decimal fractions. — Reduction of 

decimals. — Addition and sub- 
traction of decimals. — Multipli- 
cation and division of decimds. 

8. Complex fractions used in tbe arts 

' and commerce. — Reduction. — 
Ad^tion. — Subtraction and 
multiplication. — Division. — 
Duodecimals. 

9. Powers and roots. — Evolution. 

10. Proportion. — ^Rule of Three.— De- 

termination of ratios. 

11. Logarithmic arithmetic. — Use of 

the Tables. — ^Multiplication and 
division by logarithms. — Pro- 
portion, or the Rule of Three, 
by lognithms.-— Evolution and 
involution by logarithms. 

12. Properties of numbers. 

CHAPTBB II.-— ALGEB1LA. 

1, Definitions and notation. — 2, Ad- 
dition and subtraction.— -3. Mul- 
tiplication.— 4. Division. — 5. In- 
volution. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surds. — Reduction. — Edition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 
— ^Division, involution, and evo- 
lution, — 8. Simple equations. — 
Extermination. — Solution of 
general problems. — 9. Quadratic 
equations. — 10. Equations in 
genend. — 11. Progression. — 
Arithmetical progression. — Geo- 
metrical progression* — 12. Frac- 
tional and negative exponents. — 
13. Logarithms. — 14. Computa- 
tion of formulae. 

OHAPrSR III. — GBOMETRT. 

I, Definitions. — 2. Of angles, and 
right lines, and their rectangles. 



— 3. Of triangles. — 4. Of qua- 
drilaterals and polygons. — 5. Of 
the circle, and inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures. — 6. Of plans 
and solids. — 7. Practical geo- 
metry. 

CHAPTBB TV. — MBNSUSATION. 

1. Weights and measures. — 1. Mea- 

sures of length.— 2. Measures 
of surface. — ^3. Measures of so- 
lidity and capacity. — 4. Mea- 
sures of wei^t. — 5. Angular 
measure. — 6. Measure of time. 

— Comparison of English and 
French weights and measures. 

2. Mensuration of superficies. 

3. Mensuration of solids. 

CHAFTX& V.-^T&ieONOMBTB.T. 

1. Definitions and trigonometrical 
formulae. — 2. Trigonometrical 
Tables. — 3. General proposi- 
tions.— 4. Solution of the cases 
of plane triangles. -^ Right-an- 
gled plane triangles. — 5. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
measuring httgfats and distances. 
^-Determination of heights and 
distances by approximate me- 
dianical methods. 

CHAPTBR VI. — CONIC SBCTIONS. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Properties of the 
ellipse. — ^3. Properties of the hy- 
perbola. — 4. Properties of the 
parabola. 

cbaptbh tii. — pROPBBTns of 

C17B.TB8. 

1. Definitions. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The cissoid.— 4. The cycloid 
andepicycloid.— 5. Thequadra- 
trix. — 6. Theeatenary. — Rela- 
tions of Catenarian Curves. 



PABT n.— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 



CHAPTBR I.— MBCHAKICS IN OBNBBAI.. 
CHAPTBR II.— STATICS. 

1. Statical equilibrium. 

2. Centre of gravity. 

3. General application of the princi- 

ples of statics to the equilibrium 



of structareB.-~EquiUlmum of 
piers or almtments. — Pressure 
of earth against walls.— Thick- 
ness of walls. — EqiuUbrium of 
polygons.-— Stability of arches. 
— Equilibrium of suspension 
bridges. 



